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MEMOIRS OF SAINT-SIMON.* 





We wonder why the ingenious gentle- 
man who recently published a series of es- 
says on ‘ famous books’ little read, did not 
include the Memoirs of Saint-Simon, one 
of the most striking specimens of the class. 
Considering their wide-spread renown and 
extraordinary merit, it is quite startling to 
find how few, at least in this country, of 
even the cultivated or literary class, have 
attempted a regular conscientious perusal, 
or indeed have done more than glance 
over a few chapters in an idle desultory 
way. ‘The portentous length, the vast ex- 
tent of ground to be got over, is one rea- 
son. Nineteen volumes, averaging from 
450 to 500 closely-printed pages each, are 
enough to stagger the most eager amateur 
of bygone scandal or the most resolute 


* Mémoires du Duc de Saint-Simon. Pub- 
liés par MM. Chéruel et Ad. Regnier, fils, et 
collectionnés de nouveau pour cette édition 
sur le manuscrit autographe. Avec une no- 
tice de M. de Sainte-Beuve. Paris, librairie 
Hachette et C'* 1873-1875 (Nineteen vol- 
umes, without the Index). 
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searcher after the neglected truths of his- 
tory. 

But there have been other reasons for 
the tardy acceptance of these memoirs, 
for their long-delayed and still limited po- 
pularity, besides their length. They pre- 
sent in this respect a curious contrast to 
the memoirs which have made most noise 
in our time—memoirs written in obvious 
imitation of them, and falling as far short 
of the almost avowed model in knowledge 
of subject, insight into character, fine ob- 
servation, and descriptive or analytic po- 
wer, as in piquancy and originality. Mr. 
Charles Greville’s Journals were published 
within ten years of his death, when the 
scandals they commemorated were fresh, at 
least fresh enough to injure or annoy: 
when the abundant depreciation and abuse 
could be keenly felt by the victims or their 
families, and as keenly relished by contem- 
poraries always more alive to satire or 
censure than to praise: when envy, jea- 
lousy, ill-nature, vanity, morbid love of 
gossip, every weakness or bad quality of 
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the human heart or mind (not excepting 
disloyalty), could be called into action to 
create a factitious interest in a book. 

Now, the Memoirs of Saint-Simon do 
not come down further than 1723: he did 
not die till 1755; and immediately after 
his death, the Government laid an embar- 
go on them on the plea that, he having 
filled a diplomatic mission, they must be 
partly of an official character. During 
many years it was only by special favor 
that friends of the minister for the time 
being obtained a sight of the manuscript, 
which consisted of eight large folio 
volumes of very close writing, all in the 
author’s own hand. Partial access was 
permitted to Duclos and Marmontel, in 
their capacity of historiographers; and M. 
de Choiseul lent some of the volumes to 
Madame du Defiand. According to the 
Marquis de Saint-Simon, ‘it was only in 
1788, and on the eve of the revolution, that 
the Abbé Soulavie obtained leave to make 
some extracts and publish some fragments : 
a supplement, which he added in 1789, 
was followed by some other publication 
equally truncated.’ According to Sainte- 
Beuve, ‘ it was starting from 1784 that the 
publicity of the memoirs began to make 
progress ; but timidly, stealthily, by dis- 
connected anecdotes and by bits. From 
1788 to 1791, then later in 1818, there ap- 
peared successively extracts more or less 
voluminous, mutilated, and garbled.’ 

If they had been published in full at any 
period prior to the revolution of 1789, the 
revolt, the outcry, with the resulting sale 
and circulation, would have been prodi- 
gious. But they were kept back till not 
only the personages who figure in his 
pages, but the society, the class interests, 
the entire state of things of which he treats, 
had died out or been swept away: till 
their attraction was purely historical or li- 
terary, without a wounded self-love or a 
gratified vanity to add to it. The publica- 
tion of the first complete edition was not 
commenced till 1829. 


‘The sensation,’ says Sainte-Beuve, ‘ pro- 
duced by the first volume was very lively ; it 
was the greatest success since that of Walter 
Scott’s novels) A curtain was suddenly with- 
drawn from the finest monarchical epoch of 
France, and we were present like spectators 
at the representation. But this success, in- 
terrupted as it was by the revolution of 1830, 
was obtained more in the so-called world (of 
Paris) than in the public, which it reached at 
a later period and by degrees.’ 
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Although Saint-Simon, contrary to his 
avowed intention in 1723, left his memoirs 
incomplete, they comprise all the stirring 
and active passages of his life ; and a brief 
recapitulation of these strikes us to be the 
best mode of conveying a correct impres- 
sion of his character and position, an ac- 
curate understanding of which is indispen- 
sable to a just appreciation of his writings. 

He was born, he tells us, on the night 
of the 15th January, 1675, the only son 
of Claude, Duc de Saint-Simon, peer of 
France, by a second wife, Charlotte de 
l'Aubespine. The title he bore from his 
birth was Vidame de Chartres, and he was 
brought up with the greatest care by his 
mother, a woman of sense and _ virtue. 
She made it (he says) her especial care to 
save him from the common fate of young 
men of assured rank and fortune, who, be- 
coming their own masters at an early age, 
are thrown upon the world without natu- 
ral protectors or advisers. Her anxiety 
on this score was enhanced by the ad- 
vanced age of his father (nearly seventy at 
his birth), and the state of the family, 
which consisted of a paternal uncle eight 
years older than the Duc, and two mater- 
nal uncles, the one disreputable and the 
other ruined. 


‘She exerted herself to raise my courage, 
and excite me to become capable of repairing 
by my own energies voids so difficult to sur- 
mount. She succeeded in inspiring me with 
a great desire of it. She was not seconded by 
my taste for study and the sciences; but that 
which was innate in me for reading and his- 
tory, and consequently to do and become 
something by emulation and the examples 
that I found in it (ic. history), compensated 
this coldness for letters ; and I have always 
thought, that, if they had made me lose less 
time in the one (letters), and made me make 
a serious study of the other (history), I should 
have been able to become something in it.’ 


This passage exhibits his exact state of 
mind and manner of writing at the com- 
mencement of the memoirs, before he had 
acquired the confidence in which he was 
by no means deficient in after-life, or the 
vigor, fertility, and variety of expression 
which throw confused metaphors and 
harsh phraseology into the shade. 


‘This reading of history, and especially of 
particular memoirs of our own history of the 
later times since Francis the First, inspired 
me with the desire of writing those of what I 
might see, in the desire and hope of being 
something, and of knowing as well as I could 
the affairs of my time. The inconveniences 
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did not fail to present themselves to my 
mind ; but the firm resolution to keep the se- 
cret to myself appeared to me to provide for 
all. I accordingly began in July, 1694, being 
mestre de camp of a regiment of cavalry of my 
name, in the camp of Guenischeim (Germer- 
sheim), on the old Rhine, in the army com- 
manded by the Marshal Duke of Lorges.’ 

In a subsequent passage he states that 
the direct inspiration came from the Me- 
moirs of Bassompierre. He entered the 
army in 1691, iu his sixteenth year, more 
(he confesses) from a wish to get rid of his 
master in philosophy than from military 
ardor. ‘The siege of Mons, formed by the 
King in person, had attracted all his young 
contemporaries for their first campaign ; 
and what piqued him most was that, con- 
spicuous amongst these was the Duc de 
Chartres, eight months younger than him- 
self, with whom he had been partially bred 
up and had contracted as close an inti- 
macy as the difference}of rank allowed. 
After vainly trying his mother, he obtain- 
ed the concurrence of his father, by re- 
presenting that the King, having under- 
taken so great a siege this year, would re- 
pose the next, and that thus a brilliant 
opportunity would be lost or indefinitely 
postponed. It was then the rule for all 
young men of rank who entered the ser- 
vice, with the exception of the princes of 
the blood, to serve a year in one of the two 
companies of mousquetaires, and then as 
captain of a troop of cavalry or subaltern 
in the King’s own regiment of infantry, 
before they were permitted to purchase a 
regiment. The first step, therefore, was 
for his father to take him to Versailles and 
present him as a candidate for nomination 
in the mousquetaires. The King, remark- 
ing his slight stature and delicate appear- 
ance, objected that he was too young; to 
which it was adroitly replied that he 
would serve his Majesty the longer, and 
thereupon his father was requested to name 
which regiment he preferred, and the no- 
mination followed in due course. 

We do not see how the siege of Mons 
could be employed as an argument, for it 
took place in the spring of 1691; and he 
complacently records that, when he was 
a mousquetaire of three months’ standing 
(in March of the following year), he 
mounted guard at Compiégne and was ap- 
prised of the royal intention to take the 
field again. 

Saint-Simon’s equipment is prominently 
introduced by Lord Macaulay in his ani- 
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mated and ornate description of the siege 
of Namur. ‘A single circumstance may 
suffice to give a notion of the pomp and 
luxury of his (the French king’s) camp. 
Among the musketeers of his household 
rode, for the first time, a stripling of seven- 
teen, who soon afterwards succeeded to 
the title of Duke of Saint-Simon, and to 
whom we owe these inestimable memoirs 
which have preserved, for the instruction 
and delight of many lands and of many 
generations, the vivid pictures of a France 
which has long passed away. Though 
the boy’s family was then pressed for 
money, he travelled with thirty-five horses 
and sumpter-mules,’ All the particulars of 
his first campaign are interesting :— 

‘The King started on the roth May, 1692, 
with the ladies, and I made the journey on 
horseback with the troops and all the service, 
like the other mousquetaires. I was accom- 
panied by two gentlemen; the one, of long 
standing in the family, had been my gover- 
nor, the other was my mother’s equerry. The 
King’s army was encamped at Gevries; that 
of M. de Luxembourg almost joined it. The 
ladies were at Mons, two leagues off. The 
King brought them to his camp, where he 
feasted them, and then treated them to the 
sight of the most superb review that probably 
has ever been seen of these two armies drawn 
up in two lines,’ 

The tents of the Court, pitched in a 
meadow, were well-nigh inundated by 
the rain, which, he says, descended in 
torrents during the whole of the siege, 
greatly enhancing the reputation of St. 
Médard (the French St. Swithin) whose 
feast-day is the 8th of June. ‘The soldiers 
uttered imprecations against the saint, and 
made a search for his images, of which 
they broke or burnt as many as they could 
find. The roads became impassable for 
carts or carriages, and Luxembourg’s 
army was reduced to the same extremity 
for want of corn and forage as the Eng- 
lish before Sebastopol. To lessen their 
privations, orders were given to the 
cavalry of the household to carry them 
sacks of grain, a duty which they deemed 
degrading to their dignity as a privileged 
corps. The first party told off for it 
positively refused; and the second were 
on the verge of mutiny, when the young 
Vidame sprang from hy saddle, shoulder- 
ed a sack, and laid it across the crupper 
of his horse. Clapping him on the shoul- 
der and naming him, the commandant 
loudly demanded which of them could 
feel hurt or dishonored by doing what 
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was not disdained by the eldest son of a 
Duke, and his example was emulously 
followed by the troop. When this affair 
was reported at headquarters it attracted 
the favorable notice of the King, who dur- 
ing the rest of the siege made a point of 
saying something civil to the young mous- 
quetaire whenever an occasion offered. 
The citadel, which held out three weeks 
longer than the town, surrendered July 
1st, 1692, and the Court returned to Ver- 
sailles. 

‘On the 3rd of May, 1693, the King 
announced that he was going to Flanders 
to take the command of one of his armies 
as before; and that same day,’ says Saint- 
Simon, ‘about ten in the evening, I had 
the misfortune to lose my father, who was 
eighty-seven, and was dead almost as soon 
as he was taken ill: there was no more 
oil in the lamp.’ 

Starting with the reflection that birth 
and property do not always ?go together, 
Saint-Simon proceeds to explain how his 
father, having begun as a page to Louis 
XIIL., rose to high favor, obtained valu- 
able employments, and was created duke 
and peer. The stepping-stone of his for- 
tunes was his adroitness in enabling the 
King, who was passionately fond of hunt- 
ing, to change horses without putting foot 
to ground. This was effected by placing 
the tail of one parallel to the head of the 
other. Saint-Simon mentions this service 
with no apparent consciousness that it 
might equally well have been performed 
by @ groom; and he relates an instance 
of his father’s undue eagerness to curry 
favgr, which a son bred in a purer atmo- 
sphfre, or more sensitive to the family 
hogor, would have been glad to suppress. 
The King was enamored of one of the 
méids of honor, Mdlle. d’Hautefort, and 
was constantly talking about her to Saint- 
Simon /ére, who (says the son) could not 
understand how a king could be so pre- 
occupied by a passion and make no at- 
tempt to gratify it. 


‘He attributed it to timidity ; and on this 


{ principle, one day when the King was speak- 


ing passionately of this young lady, my father 
proposed to be his ambassador, and bring 
the affair to a speedy conclusion. The King 
let him say on ; then assuming a severe air: 
“It is true,” he said, “that I am in love with 
her; that I feel it; that I seek her; that I 
take pleasure in talking about her, and that I 
think of her still more. It is true, also, that 
all this comes to passin me in my own de- 
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spite, because I am a man and have this 
weakness ; but the more my quality of king 
gives me extraordinary facilities for gratifying 
my passion, so much the more ought I to be 
on my guard against the scandal and the sin. 
I pardon you this time on account of your 
youth; but let me never hear you address 
similar language to me again if you value my 
affection.” 

‘It was a thunderclap to my father; the 
scales fell from his eyes; the idea of the 
King's timidity in his love disappeared in the 
brightness of a virtue so pure and so trium- 
phant.’ 


Although Saint-Simon labors hard to 
make it appear that his‘father, on being 
made’ duke and peer, was rather arrive 
than farvenu, this was not the opinion of 
contemporaries. Malherbe thus mentions 
his first promotion in a letter to Peiresc, 
roth December, 1626: ‘You have heard 
of the dismissal of Barradas (first equerry 
to Louis XIII.). We have a Sieur 
Simon, page of the same stable, who has 
taken his place. It is a young lad of 
eighteen or thereabouts. The bad con- 
duct of the other will be a lesson to him, 
and his fall an example to do better.’ 

His father’s death proved no interrup- 
tion to his military duties. Immediately 
after the fulfilment of the last offices, he 
started for Mons where the army was to 
muster, being now a captain in the Royal 
Roussillon regiment of cavalry. 


‘The King set out on the 18th May (1693) 
with the ladies, made a halt of eight or ten 
days with them at Quesnoy, then sent them 
to Namur, and went on the 2nd June to place 
himself at the head of Marshal Bouffler’s 
army, with which, on the 7th, he occupied the 
camp of Gembloux, so that his left was close 
to M. de Luxembourg’s right, and people 
could pass from one to the other in safety. 
The Prince of Orange was encamped at the 
Abbey of Parc in such a manner that he could 
not receive supplies, and could not move out 
without having the two armies of the King 
upon his hands. He hastily entrenched him- 
self, and thoroughly repented of having suf 
fered himself to be so promptly driven to the 
wall. It has been ascertained since that he 
wrote several times to the Prince de Vaude- 
mont, his intimate friend, that he was lost, 
and that he could only escape by a miracle. 
His army was inferior to the least of the 
King’s, both of which were abundantly sup- 
plied with equipages, provisions, and artil- 
lery, and, as may be believed, were masters 
of the campaign.’ 


Such being the position with the whole 
season for active operations before him, 
on the 8th June, the day after his arrival 
in camp, Louis suddenly announced to 
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Luxembourg that he should return in per- 
son to Versailles, and that the bulk of the 
force under Boufflers would be sent to Ger- 
many under Monseigneur. 

‘The surprise of Luxembourg was un- 
paralleled. He represented the facility of 
forcing the entrenchment of the Prince of 
Orange; of completely defeating him with 
one of the two armies, and following up the 
victory with the other, . .. But the resolu- 
tion was taken. Luxembourg, in despair at 
seeing so glorious and easy a campaign, went 
down on both knecs before the King, but 
could obtain nothing. Madame de Mainte- 
non had vainly endeavored to hinder the 
King’s journey; she feared the absences; 
and so happy an opening of the campaign 
would have detained him long to gather the 
laurels himself; her tears at their separation, 
her letters after his departure, were the most 
potent, and carried the day against the most 
pressing reasons of State policy, of war, of 
glory... . 

‘The effect of this retreat was incredible, 
even amongst the common soldiers and the 
people. The general officers could not be 
altogether silent, and the rest spoke loudly of 
it with a license which could not be restrain- 
ed. The enemy neither could nor would re- 
strain their surprise and their joy.’ 

The retreat on this occasion was gen- 
erally attributed to Louvois, of whom 
Madame de Sévigné writes in the same 
year (1676) ‘ Aire is taken: it is M. de 
Louvois who has all the honor. He has 
full power, and orders the advance and 
retreat of armies as he thinks fit.’ After 
describing the manner in which Louvois 
was wont to dictate to commanders like 
Condé and Luxembourg, Lord Macaulay 
says that he had become odious to Louis, 
and to her (Madame de Maintenon) who 
governed Louis. ‘ On fhe dast occasion on 
which the King and the minister transact- 
ed business together, the ill-humor on both 
sides broke violently forth. The servant 
in his vexation dashed his portfolio on the 
ground. ‘The master forgetting (what he 
seldom forgot) that a king should be a 
gentleman, lifted his cane. Fortunately 
his wife was present. She, with her usual 
prudence, caught his arm. She then got 
Louvois out of the room, and exhorted 
him to come back the next day as if 
nothing had happened. The next day he 
came, but with death in his face. The 
King, though full of resentment, was 
touched with pity, and advised Louvois to 
go home and take care of himself. Zhe 
next day the great minister died.’ The 
authorities cited are Dangeau and Saint- 
Simon, and not a hint is given of the 
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slightest doubt as to the facts, But Saint- 
Simon tells a totally different story, and 
dates the scene of violence in 1689 (two 
years before the death of Louvois), after 
the proposal of Louvois to burn ‘Tréves 
had been set aside by the King. 


‘Some days afterwards, Louvois, who had 
the fault of obstinacy, and who had been led 
by experience not to doubt of carrying his 
point, came as usual to work with the King at 
Madame de Maintenon’s. Towards the end 
of their business he said, that feeling scruples 
to be his Majesty’s sole reason for not con- 
senting to so necessary a measure, he had 
taken the responsibility on himself, and had 
already dispatched a courier with an order to 
burn Tréves immediately. 

‘The King was at the moment, and contrary 
to his disposition, so transported with anger, 
that he caught up the fincettes (tongs) from 
off the fireplace and was about to throw him- 
self on Louvois but for Madame de Mainte- 
non, who threw herself between them, ex- 
claiming: “Ah, Sire, what are you about to 
do?” and took the fincettes from his hands. 
Louvois, however, made his way to the door. 
The King shouted after him to come back ; 
and called out, with flashing eyes: ,“ Dis- 
patch a courier instantly with a counter-order, 
and let him arrive in time, and understand 
that you shall answer for it with your head if 
a single house is burned.”’’ 

There was no need of a counter-order, 
for the courier had been told to wait till 
after the interview; and the statement that 
the order had been actually sent was a 
trick of Louvois to secure the King’s 
acquiescence in a foregone cgnclusion. 
He made his position worse with Madame 
de Maintenon by inducing Louis to leave 
her and the rest of the ladies at Versailles, 
when he undertook the siege of Mons in 
1691 ; ‘and,’ adds Saint-Simon, ‘as it is 
the last drop which makes the cup over- 
flow, a trifling occurrence at this siege 
completed the ruin of Louvois.’ The 
King, who piqued himself on his knowl- 
edge of military details, found a cavalry 
guard badly placed, and placed it differ- 
ently. In going the rounds the same day 
after dinner, he chanced to pass before 
this same guard, which he found badly 
placed as before. Surprised and annoyed, 
he asked the captain who had placed him 
where he was, and was told Louvois. 
‘But,’ rejoined the King, ‘did you not 
tell him that it was I who placed you?’ 
‘Yes, Sire.’ The King, piqued, and ad- 
dressing his suite, exclaimed, ‘Is not that 
Louvois all over? He thinks he under- 
stands war better than I do.’ 

Saint-Simon was strongly prejudiced 
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against Louvois, and says he was the au- 
thor and soul of all the ruinous wars; 
one motive being to discredit Colbert 
(who was obliged to find the money) by 
their expense, and another to make him- 
self necessary to the King. Thus, Saint- 
Simon attributes the war of 1688 to a 
quarrel about a window at the Petit Tria- 
non, which the King declared to be out of 
proportion with the rest, whilst Louvois 
maintained the contrary. The King re- 
ferred the point to Le Nétre, who decided 
in his Majesty’s favor; but Louvois still 
held out, and ‘provoked the King into the 
use of angry and peremptory language in 
the presence of the workpeople and the 
suite. 


* Louvois, who was not used to be treated 
in this fashion, returned home in a fury, and 
like a man in despair. * Saint-Pouange, the 
Telladets, and the few familiars of all his 
hours, were alarmed, and eagerly wished to 
know what had happened. He at last told 
them ; said he was a lost man, and that for 
some inches in a window the King forgot all 
his services, which had been to him worth so 
many conquests ; but that he would see to it, 
and get up such a war as would make the 
King have need of him, and let alone the 
trowel. He then gave way to a torrent of re- 
proaches and rage. He was as good as his 
word : he kindled the war by the double elec- 
tion of Cologne ; he confirmed it by carrying 
fire and sword into the Palatinate, and by 
giving free scope to the project against Eng- 


land,’ &c. &c. 


Louvois died at Versailles on the 16th 
July, 1691. 


‘I met him the same day,’ says Saint-Simon, 
‘as | was coming away from the) King’s din- 
ner. M. de Marsac was talking to him, and 
he was on his way to Madame de Maintenon’s 
to transact business with the King, who was 
afterwards to walk in the gardens, where the 
people of the Court were permitted to follow 
him. About four o’clock in the afternoon, I 
went to Madame de Chateauneuf’s, where I 
learnt that Louvois had been jtaken slightly 
ill at Madame de Maintenon’s ; that the King 
had insisted on his going home; that he went 
home on foot, when the illness suddenly got 
worse ; that they hastily gave him some medi- 
cine which he threw up, and died in the act 
of calling for his son, Barbezieux, who had 
not time to reach him although under the roof 
at the time.’ 


Saint-Simon, who watched the King 
closely at the promenade after this event, 
thought he perceived symptoms of relief 
and elation in his Majesty’s manner, and 
states that Louvois was to have been ar- 
rested and conducted to the Bastille with- 
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in twenty-four hours had he lived ; yet his 
immediate successor was his third son, the 
Marquis de Barbezieux, a young man of 
twenty-four, with marked disqualifications 
for the post. When these were pointed 
out to the King, he replied: ‘I formed 
the father and I will form the son.’ 

Louvois evidently understood his royal 
master, and risked little by contradicting 
him: the particular scene ,of violence 
mentioned by Lord Macaulay could have 
had no connection with his death; and 
there is no more ground for believing that 
he died from mortification at ill-treatment 
by Louis, than that Dr. Johnson was 
driven saddened and half broken-hearted 
from Streatham by Mrs. Piozzi. 

When the King and the ladies returned 
to Versailles, Saint-Simon remained with 
the army, and was present at the battle ot 
Neerwinden (Landen), of which he has 
left an animated and detailed account. 
Although he was in five charges, and \be- 
haved with gallantry, he was passed over 
in the distribution of regiments vacated 
by the battle, and soon afterwards bought 
one for 26,000 livres ; the purchase system 
being then in full force, not only for com- 
missions in the army, but for all sorts of 
offices and places, civil and military. 

In the course of the following year he 
engaged in an affair which, as he says, 
made a great noise and was followed by 
(as regards him) most momentous results. 
Indeed, it influenced the whole of his life, 
and places in the strongest light the in- 
herent weakness of his character. The 
Marshal Duc de Luxembourg, who had 
hitherto been content to take precedence 
as eighteenth amongst the dukes and 
peers, suddenly laid claim to stand second 
on the strength of the Dukedom of Piney, 
which had come to him by a doubtful 
descent through females. Saint-Simon 
stood twelfth amongst those affected by 
this claim; and considering the recent 
date of his creation and his youth, there 
was no intelligible motive, beyond rest- 
lessness and vanity, for his coming forward 
as the champion of his order. But he 
took the lead of the opposition from the 
first, threw his whole soul into the cause, 
and attached a’ degree of importance to 
his own personal share of it, which went 
far to justify the sarcasm of Marmontel, 
that he (Saint-Simon) saw nothing in the 
nation but the gobility: nothing in the 
nobility but the peerage; and nothing in 
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the peerage but himself. The principal 
persons concerned or interested, the com- 
parative eagerness and lukewarmness of 
the dukes, the quality of the tribunal, the 
various kinds of influence brought to bear, 
the Court intrigues, the plots, the under- 
plots, the chicanery of the judicial pro- 
ceedings—all these, as handled by him, 
present a succession of dramatic groups 
and incidents, which must be read in full 
to be appreciated. In selecting specimens 
we feel as if we were cutting out heads 
from an historic picture, yet portraits like 
those of Harlay (the first President) and 
Luxembourg strike by their force and in- 
dividuality when they stand alone. 


‘He (Harlay) was learned in public law. 
He was well versed in the principles of many 
systems of jurisprudence ; he was on a par 
with those most versed in the belles-lettres ; 
he was well acquainted with history; and 
above all, knew how to govern his Company 
with an authority which admitted of no reply, 
and which no First President had obtained. 
A pharisaical austerity, by the scope he gave 
to his public censures, made him an object of 
dread to parties, advocates, and magistrates, 
so that there was no one who did not tremble 
to have to deal withhim. Supported in every- 
thing by the Court of which he was the slave, 
and the very humblest slave of all in real 
favor, a most finished courtier, and singularly 
astute politician—all these talents he turned 
exclusively to his ambition of ruling and 
rising, and founding the reputation of a great 
man: without genuine honor ; without morals 
in private ; with none but outward probity ; 
without even humanity ; in a word, a perfect 
hypocrite, saxs fot, sans loi, without God and 
without soul, cruel husband, barbarous father, 
tyrannical brother, friend of himself alone, 
wicked by nature—taking pleasure in insult- 
ing, in outraging, in crushing, and never in 
his life omitting an opportunity of so doing. 
A volume might be filled with traits of him, 
and all the more striking because he had an 
infinity of wit, the mind naturally turned to- 
wards it, and always sufficiently master of 
himself to risk nothing of which he might 
have to repent.’ 


The part taken by Harlay against the 
dukes was eminently displeasing to Saint- 
Simon, and the features of this portrait 
are evidently overcharged ; but what he 
says of Harlay’s wit, cutting sarcasm and 
subserviency, is substantially confirmed. 
An elderly lady of quality had christened 
him the old monkey. She had a cause 
which she gained ; and on her calling to 
thank the President, he said: ‘You see, 
Madame, that the old 4e-monkeys (sizges) 
like to oblige the old she-monkeys (gue- 
nons),’ During the reading of a report, a 
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third of the members of his court were 
talking and another third asleep, when he 
said: ‘If the gentlemen who are talking 
would do like the gentlemen who are 
sleeping, the gentlemen who are listening 
might hear.’ 

A wealthy financier in a famine was 
threatened by the First President with the 
gallows if he did not sell all his corn with- 
ina month. ‘The financier complained to 
the King, who advised him to comply 
with the order, adding: ‘If the First 
President has threatened to hang you, de- 
pend upon it he will be as good as his 
word.’ A similar story is told of the 
Duke of Wellington, when a commissary 
complained that Picton had threatened to 
hang him unless a certain number of bul- 
locks were supplied within twenty-four 
hours. 

In his finished portrait of Luxembourg, 
Saint-Simon struggled hard to overcome 
an avowed prejudice, and do justice to 
the illustrious commander under whom he 
had been proud to serve. 


‘A great name, great bravery, unrestrained 
ambition, de /’esprit—but an esprit of intrigue, 
of debauch, and of the great world—enabled 
him to surmount the disadvantage of a face 
and figure very repulsive at first, but (what no 
one who had [not seen him can comprehend) 
a face {and figure to which one got accus- 
tomed, and which—notwithstanding a hump, 
moderate in front, but very large and very 
pointed behind, with all the rest of the ordi- 
nary accompaniment of hunchbacks—had a 
fire, a nobility, and a natural grace that shone 
in his simplest actions..... Nothing more 
just than his coup d’ail; nobody {more bril- 
liant, more self-possessed, more full of re- 
source than he in presence of the enemy or 
ona day of battlhe—with an audacity, a /at- 
terie (sic), and at the same time a sang /roid, 
which enabled him to see and foresee every- 
thing in the middle of the hottest fire and the 
most imminent risk of failure ; there it was 
that he was great. For the rest, indolence it- 
self. Little exercise without great necessity ; 
play ; conversation with his familiars; and 
every evening a supper with very few, almost 
always the same, and if there chanced to be 
any town in the vicinity, care was taken that 
there should be an agreeable mixture of the 
fair sex. Then he was inaccessible to all, 
and if anything urgent occurred, it was for 
Puysegur to look to it. Such with the army 
was the life of this great general ; and such 
also at Paris, where the Court and the fine 
world occupied his days, and his pleasures 
his evenings.’ . 


In the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ the de- 


scription of Luxembourg is that ‘ although 
un peu contrefait, he pleased by a physiog- 
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nomy which revealed his soul.’ William 
was reputed to have said: “ Fe ne pour- 
vai donc jamais battre ce bossu-la !’ * Bossu !’ 
exclaimed Luxembourg on hearing this, 
‘ what does Ae know of it? He has never 
seen my back. His death (of a pulmonary 
complaint) in 1695 was mourned as a na- 
tional loss; but Saint-Simon regarded it 
from an exclusively personal point of view. 


‘M. de Luxembourg did not see, during his 
last illness, a single one of the dukes he had 
attacked, nor did any one of them press to be 
received. I neither went nor sent once, al- 
though I was at Versailles,and I must own 
that I appreciated my deliverance from such 
an enemy. 

The titles and rights of the Marshal 
Duke devolved upon his son, by whom 
the claim of precedence was revived and 
eventually established to the extreme sur- 
prise and lasting mortification of Saint- 
Simon, who, at the final hearing, lost all 
semblance of temper and self-command. 
He says that when Du Mont (the Luxem- 
bourg advocate) contended that resistance 
to the claim was disrespectful to the King— 
* “T started up to rush out, exclaiming against 
the imposture, and calling for justice on this 
scoundrel. M. de la Rochefoucauld held me 
back, and kept me silent. I was bursting with 
rage, still more against him than against the 
advocate.’ 

The celebrated D’Aguesseau, the Advo- 
cate-general, spoke last, and occupied a 
day in summing up the arguments on both 
sides. 


‘He rested the next day, and on Friday, 
April 13th, 1696, reappeared to conclude. 
After keeping the audience a long time in 
suspense, he began to show himself; it was 
with an erudition, a force, a precision, and an 
eloquence beyond compare, and concluded en- 
tirely for us.’ 

The judges unluckily concluded the 
other way, and Saint-Simon, after vainly 
endeavoring to stir up the other dukes to 
join in an appeal, drew up a memoir to 
the King, which was not presented because 
no other duke could be induced to join 
in it. 

We are obviously indebted to the morti- 
fication inflicted by M. de Luxembourg’s 
success for a malicious story of him, 
which illustrates the manners of the Court. 
The scene is a ball at Marly, to which he 
and his wife had been invited in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of dancers, she 
being a woman of irregular conduct who 
was conrfhonly shunned by the respectable 
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of her sex. ‘ Her husband was probably 
the only person in France who knew no- 
thing of her goings on, and had not the 
slightest distrust of her.’ He was sudden- 
ly required to take part in a masked ballet ; 
and having come unprovided with a mask, 
requested his friend, the Prince de Conti, 
to supply him with one. 


‘Some time after the commencement of the 
ball, some of the dancers left the room and re- 
turned masked. I had justarrived, and I was 
already seated, when I saw, from behind, a 
quantity of muslin, surmounted by a stag’s 
horns az nature/,—a whimsical headdress, so 
high that it caught in a lustre. Surprised at 
so strange a disguise, we began asking each 
other who it could be? and were remarking 
that this mask must be tolerably sure of his 
brows to venture to deck them in this fashion, 
when the mask turned, and M. de Luxembourg 
stood confessed. The sudden burst of laugh- 
ter was scandalous. He took it in good part, 
and told us with admirable simplicity that it 
was M. le Prince who had fitted him out in 
this fashion. A moment after arrived the la- 
dies, and a little later the King. This was a 
signal for the laughter to recommence, and for 
M. de Luxembourg to show off before the 
company with a delightful confidence. His 
wife, notorious as she was and knowing no- 
thing of this masquerade, lost countenance, 
and everybody, dying with laughter, was look- 
ing at the pair. This amusement lasted all 
the ball ; and the King, in excellent humor as 
he always was, laughed with the rest; and 
people were never tired of admiring a trick so 
cruelly ridiculous, nor of talking of it for 
many days in succession.’ 


Speaking of the mode of life at Marly, 
he says that there were balls every even- 
ing, which were kept up till eight in the 
morning; and that he and Madame de 
Saint-Simon never saw the light of day for 
three weeks. Practical jokes were a favor- 
ite amusement, with slight regard to con- 
sequences. 


‘Monsieur le Duc held the States of Bur- 
gundy this year in the place of Monsieur le 
Prince (de Condé), his father, who did not 
choose to go there. He here gave a great ex- 
ample of the friendship of princes, and a fine 
lesson to those who seek it. 

‘One evening when he supped at home, he 
amused ‘himself by plying Santeuil (famous 
for his Latin verses) with champagne ; and 
from pleasantry to pleasantry he thought it a 
good joke to empty his snuff-box full of Spa- 
nish snuff into a large glass of wing, and make 
Santeuil drink it to see what woul@ come of it. 
He was not long in learning: vomiting and 
fever set in, and in twice twenty-four hours 
the unhappy man died suffering the pains of 
the damned; but in sentiments of a sincere 
penitence with which he received the sacra- 
ments, and edified as much as he was regretted 
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by a society little given to edification, but de- 
testing so cruel an experiment.’ 


One of the regular butts of the royal 
family was the Princesse d’Harcourt, 
whom Saint-Simon describes as untidy and 
unwashed; a kind of white fury, and a 
harpy to boot, with the effrontery, the 
malice, the thievishness, the violence; e//e 
en avait encore la gourmandise et la promp- 
titude 4 Sen soulager &c. The Duke and 
Duchess of Burgundy were constantly 
playing tricks with this fair creature. One 
day they placed petards the whole length 
of the alley which led from the Chateau of 
Marly to the house where she lodged— 


‘She was horribly afraid of everything. Two 
chairmen were in attendance to carry her 
when she took her leave. When she was 
about the middle of the alley, and the whole 
party near enough to enjoy the spectacle, the 
petards began to explode, and she to cry for 
mercy, and the chairmen to make off. She 
struggled convulsively in the chair to the 
point of upsetting it, and shrieked like a de- 
mon. The company ran up to enjoy the 
scene, and hear her rail at all who approached 
her, beginning with the Duke and Duchess. 

‘Another time he fixed a petard under her 
seat in the saloon where she was playing at 
piquet ; but, as he was going to set fire to it 
some charitable soul warned him that this pe- 
tard would maim her, and prevented him. 
Sometimes they sent a score of Swiss with 
drums into her bedroom, who awoke her in 
her first sleep with this &n/amarre.’ 


‘All these different affairs,’ says Saint- 
Simon, in reference to the proceedings in 
the Luxembourg suit, ‘ were nothing in 
comparison of another to which they gave 
rise, which inflicted the greatest wound 
the peerage could receive, and became its 


leprosy and its cancer.’ ‘This was the de- 
cisive measure suddenly taken by the 
King, by the advice of Harlay, to give the 
bastards (as they are plainly designated) 
precedence immediately next to princes of 
the blood. He ended, as is well known, 
by endowing them with all the incidents of 
legitimacy, including the right of succes- 
sion to the throne. The Duc du Maine, 
the eldest of the King’s natural children 
by Madame de’ Montespan, was the 
prompter of the grant of precedence, and 
the first to claim the privilege. This alone 
was enough to mark him out as an object 
of peculiar dislike to Saint-Simon, who 
has a malicious pleasure in relating how, 
shortly after his elevation, the bastard par 
eminence came to grief. 


In the campaign of 1695 Marshal de 
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Villeroy had manceuvred so successfully, 
that it appeared impossible for Vaudemont 
and his army to escape; and on the 13th 
August a courier was despatched to Ver- 
sailles by Villeroy to announce an assured 
victory. M.du Maine, who commanded 
the left, was ordered to begin the action ; 
but he hesitated till the opportunity was 
lost ; shed tears, sent for his confessor, and 
exhibited other signs of the most pitiable 
pusillanimity on the field. Knowing the 
excessive affection of the King for his 
craven son, Villeroy did his best to conceal 
or gloss over the cause of failure in his re- 
port, and the courtiers were equally cau- 
tious not to wound his Majesty’s feelings ; 
but suspecting that something was kept 
back, he at length, during a visit to Marly, 
contrived to extract the truth from a favor- 
ite valet-de-chambre. 


‘This prince, outwardly so calm, and so 
master of his slightest movements in the most 
moving circumstances, on this unique occasion 
succumbed. On leaving the dinner-table at 
Marly with all the ladies, and in the presence 
of all the courtiers, he saw a valet, in the act 
of removing the dessert, put a biscuit in his 
pocket. On the instant he forgets all his dig- 
nity, and lifting the cane, which had just been 
presented to him with his hat, rushes on the 
valet, strikes him, abuses him, and breaks the 
cane upon his back. To say the truth, it was 
slight and easily broken. Then still holding 
it, and with the air of a man who had lost all 
self-control, and continuing to rate the valet 
who was already far off, he traversed the small 
saloon and entered the apartment of Madame 
de Maintenon, as he often did at Marly after 
dinner. On coming out he met his confessor, 
and loudly exclaimed, as soon as he caught 
sight of the holy father, “ J/on Pére, 1 have 
given a rascal a sound beating, and broken 
my cane upon his back ; but I do not believe 
I have offended God ;” and then told him the 
pretended crime. All present were trembling 
still at what they had seen or heard from those 
present. Their fright redoubled at this re- 
vival ; and the poor priest made it appear, 
that he approved, in order to avoid adding to 
the King’s irritation before the world.’ 

Some days elapsed before the real 
cause of this unbecoming burst of anger 
became known. Courtier as he was, the 
Duc d’Elbceuf could not refrain from hav- 
ing a sly hit at the ‘ bastard’ on this occa- 
sion. ‘Towards the end of the campaign, 
he asked M. du Maine, before a large 
company, where he intended to serve dur- 
ing the following campaign, since, wher- 
ever it was, he should which to serve there 
too; and, on being pressed for further ex- 
planation, he added, that with M. du 
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Maine one was always sure of one’s life. 
A similar sarcasm was levelled against an 
eminent member of the Bonaparte family 
at the commencement of the Italian cam- 
paign of 1859. 

During all the winter of 1695 Saint- 
- Simon’s mother was trying to find him a 
good marriage; no very difficult matter, 
he insinuates, as he was regarded as a 
highly desirable match. ‘I was an only 
son, and I had a dignity and establish- 
ments which also made people think much 
of me. There was some talk of Mlle. 
d’Armagnac, and Mile. de la Trémouille, 
and many others.’ At length the choice 
was considered to lie between two daugh- 
ters of the Marshal de Lorges. 


‘The one (the eldest, aged seventeen) was 
a brunette with fine eyes; the other (aged 
fifteen), fair, with a perfect complexion and 
figure, avery pleasing face, extremely noble 
and modest air, and | know not what of the 
majestic by an air of virtue and natural swect- 
ness. It was she, moreover, whom I loved 
the best, beyond all comparison, from the 
time I saw them both, and with whom I link- 
ed the happiness of my life, which she has 
solely and wholly constituted.’ 


The King approved the match on its 
being formally notified to him by the 
Marshal: the articles were signed, and 
the bridegroom-expectant was passing all 
his evenings at the Hotel de Lorges, 
when all of a sudden the marriage was 
entirely broken off on some pecuniary 
misunderstanding which ‘ each interpreted 
in his or her own manner.’ Happily, an 
uncle of the bride, an old master of re- 
quests, arrived from the country and re- 
moved the difficulty by paying the differ- 
ence. 


‘It is an honour which I am bound to ren- 
der him, and I have never ceased to feel deep- 
ly grateful. /¢ is thus that God brings to pass 
what pleases him by the least expected means.’ 


The marriage was solemnised at mid- 
night on the 8th April, in the Chapel of 
the Hotel de Lorges. 


‘We slept in the grand apartment. The 
next day M. d’Anneuil, who lodged opposite, 
gave us a grand dinner; after which the bride 
received all France on her bed at the Hdtel 
de Lorges, to which the forms of domestic life 
attracted the crowd, and the first who came 
was the Duchesse de Bracciano with her two 
nieces.’ 


The Duchess had tried hard to secure 
him for one of the nieces, and came first 
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to show that she was not piqued at the 
disappointment. 


‘My mother was still in her second mourn- 
ing, and her apartments black and grey, which 
made us prefer the Hdtel de Lorges to receive 
the world. The day after these visits, to 
which only one day was devoted, we went to 
Versailles. In the evening it was the King’s 
pleasure to receive the bride at Madame de 
Maintenon’s, where my mother and hers pre- 
sented her. On his way, the King spoke to 
me of her in a bantering tone, and he had the 
goodness to receive them with much distinc- 
tion and praise. 

‘ They were afterwards at the supper, where 
the new Duchess assumed her tabouret. On 
taking his place at table, the King said to 
her: “‘ Madame, if you please to be seated.” 
When his napkin was spread, seeing all the 
duchesses and princesses still standing, he 
rose from his chair and said to Madame de 
Saint-Simon : “ Madame, I have already beg- 
ged you to be seated ;” and all who ought to 
be seated took their seats, Madame de Saint- 
Simon‘between my mother and her own, who 
was after her,’ 


In 1702 Saint-Simon quitted the service 
in disgust at seeing five of his juniors 
made brigadiers of cavalry over his head. 
It was not till after two months of wearing 
anxiety and frequent consultations with 
his friends that he resolved upon this step ; 
and after sending in his letter of resigna- 
tion, he waits at Paris to hear how it had 
been received by the King. Hearing no- 
thing for eight days, he returns to Ver- 
sailles on Shrove Tuesday, when he learns 
that the King, on reading his letter, had 
called up Chamillart (one of the Secreta- 
ries of State) to whom, after a short pri- 
vate conference, he exclaimed with emo- 
tion, ‘ Hé bien! Monsieur, here is another 
man leaving us.’ 


‘I did not hear of anything else that fell 
from him. This Shrove Tuesday, I re-appear- 
ed before him for the first time since my letter 
on his retiring after his supper. I should be 
ashamed to tell the trifle that I am about to 
narrate if it did not help to characterise him 
under the circumstances. Although the place 
where}he undressed was well lighted, the 
almoner of the day, who held a lighted candle 
at his evening prayer, gave it back afterwards 
to the first valet-de-chambre, who carried it 
before the King as he resumed his seat. He 
glanced round and named aloud one of those 
present, to whom the valet gave the candle. 
It was a distinction and a favor which had 
its value; so adroit was the King in making 
something out of nothings. He only gave it 
to those who were most distinguished by dig- 
nity and birth, very rarely to inferiors in 
whom age and services sufficed. He often 
gave it to me, rarely to ambassadors, except to 
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the Nuncio, and in later times to the Spanish 
ambassador. 

‘You took off your glove: you came for- 
ward: you held the candle during the coucher, 
which was very short; you then gave it back 
to the first valet-de-chambre, who, if he chose, 
gave it to some one of the petit coucher, 

‘I had purposely kept back; and I was 
much surprised, as were the bystanders, to 
hear myself named ; and on future occasions 
I had it almost as often as before. It was not 
that there were not in attendance many per- 
sons of mark to whom it might have been 
given, but the King was sufficiently piqued to 
wish that his being so should not be perceived. 

‘This was also all I had of him for three 
years ; during which he forgot no trifle, in de- 
fault of more important occasions, to make 
me feel how offended he was.’ 

One of these trifles—no trifles in his 
eyes—was that his wife was once invited 
to ‘Trianon, where she could go without 
him, and not invited to Marly, where 
etiquette required that the husband should 
accompany the wife. Over-eagerness to 
magnify his own importance seems to 
have blinded Saint-Simon to the inconsis- 
tency of his statement. If the King con- 
tinued giving the candle to conceal his 
pique, why did he make a point of show- 
ing that he was offended? As for the 
three years, he states that he came to a 
full explanation with his Majesty, ending 
in a reconciliation, in the course of the 
year following, 1703. 

There were certain feast-days on which, 
after mass and vespers, a lady of the 
Court guétait (made a collection for the 
poor), being named for that duty by the 
Queen or Dauphiness. The ladies of the 
House of Lorraine, who claimed to be on 
a level with princesses of the blood, evad- 
ed it as beneath them; Saint-Simon, con- 
ceiving that the duchesses were entitled 
to hold their heads equally high, got up a 
cabal to bring about a general refusal on 
their part; and the result was that the 
collection became irregular and bade fair 
to be discontinued altogether. On hear- 
ing this, the King vowed that rather than 
the custom should be given up, the purse 
should be carried round by the Duchess 
of Burgundy ; and that as for Saint-Simon, 
‘he had done nothing since he quitted 
the service but study degrees of rank and 

get into squabbles with everybody ; that 
he was the originator of all this; and that 
if he had his deserts, he would be sent so 
far off as to give no more trouble for a 
long time to come.’ When his Majesty’s 
words were reported to him, he requested 
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an audience, in which he expatiated on 
the propriety of placing the duchesses on 
the same footing as the princesses, and of 
compelling all to carry round the purse 
when their turn came; professing at the 
same time his entire readiness to carry it 
himself or turn churchwarden for the 
nonce. ‘The freedom of his language, he 
boasts, conciliated instead of offending the 
King; and the audience, prolonged as a 
mark of special favor to the unusual 
length of half an hour, was so success- 
ful that, after reporting what had passed 
to the older courtiers, he twitted them 
with not being equally free when their in- 
terests and privileges were at stake. 

In spite of repeated warnings, Saint- 
Simon persevered in raising questions of 
this kind; and his dislike to Venddme, 
who was highly favored by the King, 
led him into the extraordinary imprudence 
of offering and making a wager that Lille, 
which VendOme was to relieve, would be 
taken without a battle. That he won the 
wager was no excuse for making it—in- 
deed, made matters worse; and he natu- 
rally fell under the imputation that the 
wish was father to the thought. The 
King’s looks had again become cold, or 
rumors had reached him of a cloud 
gathering at Versailles, when, in 1709, he 
took counsel with his wife and the chan- 
cellor as to the prudence of withdrawing 
altogether from the Court, and residing 
permanently, or the greater part of the 
year, at his country seat. They strongly 
disapproved the project, which we suspect 
he never seriously entertained; and em- 
boldened by the success of his former au- 
dience, he applied to his friend Maréchal 
(surgeon-in-chief) to get him another. 

‘ Maréchal thought a moment, then, looking 
me full in the face, “ I will do it,” he said with 
animation, “and in fact there is no other 
course open to you. You have already spoken 
to him several times ; he has always been satis- 
fied at these ; he will not fear what you will 
have to say to him, from the experience he has 
had already. I do not answer for it that he 
will consent, if he is well determined against 
you; butlet me alone to choose my time 
well,”’ 


Maréchal was as good as his word, and 
chose his time well for making the request. 
‘But,’ replied the King, ‘what can he 
have to say to me? there is nothing. It 
is true some trifles about him have come 
to my ears, but nothing of consequence ; 
tell him to make himself easy, and that I 
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have nothing against him.’ On Maré- 
chal’s still pressing for the audience, the 
King resumed, with an air of indifference, 
‘Well then, agreed, when he will.’ Some 
days having elapsed, Saint-Simon walked 
up to the King’s table as he was finishing 
his dinner, and reminded him of his gra- 
cious promise, 


‘He turned to me, and with a polite air, re- 
plied : “ When you will; I could very well at 
once, but I have business, and it would be too 
short,” and a moment after turned to me 
again, and said: “ But to-morrow morning if 
you choose,”’ 


The audience took place on the mor- 
row, January, 1710; and after putting the 
best color on the wager as implying no 
want of loyalty and patriotism, he began 
answering things which he supposed to 
have been repeated against him; to 
which the King, evidently attaching no 
importance to them, remarked that he had 
only himself to thank if evil tongues had 
been busy at his expense. 


‘“This shows you,” replied the King, as- 
suming a truly paternal air, “on what footing 
you are in the world, and you must own that 
this reputation, you in some measure merit it. 
If you had never been engaged in affairs of 
ranks, if at least you had not appeared so ex- 
cited about those that have arisen, and about 
the ranks themselves, people would not have 
that to say of you.”’ 


When the audience ended, Saint-Simon 
felt so confident of the impression he had 
made, that he begged the King to think 
of him for an apartment to enable him to 
pay_more assiduous court. 


‘The King replied that there was none va- 
cant, and with a half-bow, laughing and gra- 
cious, walked,towards his other cabinets ; and 
I, after a low bow, went out where I came in, 
after more than half an hour of the most favor- 
able audience, and far above what I had ven- 
tured to hope.’ 


The Court went to Marly on the 28th 
of April, 1710. 


‘I had ’gone to La Ferté. Madame de 
Saint-Simon offered herself for this expedi- 
tion. It was the first the King had made to 
Marly since the audience he had given me. 
We were of the party. I arrived there from 


La Ferté, and I have since missed but one till 
the King’s death, even those which Madame 
de Saint-Simon could not join; and I re- 
marked from this first that the King spoke to 
me and distinguished me more than people 
» my age without charge or familiarity with 

im. 
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On Sunday, the 5th June, 1710, the 
King, on returning from mass through the 
gallery, called to Saint-Simon to follow 
to the cabinet; where he was informed 
that Madame de Saint-Simon had been 
chosen, as a mark of esteem for her virtue 
and merit, to be lady of honor to the fu- 
ture Duchess of Berry. Then, after say- 
ing all sorts of obliging things of Saint- 
Simon and his wife, the King, ‘ fixing him 
with a look and a smile meant to be win- 
ning,’ added: ‘ But you must hold your 
tongue.’ The salary and appointments 
were fixed on the most liberal scale. 

‘He (the King) took marked care to form 
for us the most agreeable apartment at Ver- 
sailles. He turned out d’Antin and the Du- 
chesse Sforza to make out of the two a com- 
plete one for each of us. He added kitchens 
in the court below, a very rare thing at the 
chateau, because we always gave dinners, and 
often suppers, the whole time we were at 
Court.’ 


Having got as much as he had any 
reason to expect from the old King, 
Saint-Simon began to turn his attention 
from the setting to the rising sun and fixed 
his hopes on the young Duke of Burgun- 
dy, the coming Marcellus of France, the 
son of the Dauphin (commonly called 
Monseigneur), on whom from early youth 
the proverb ran: ‘Son of king, father of 
king, never king.’ The event, remarks 
Voltaire, seems to favor the credulity of 
those who have faith in predictions, for he 
died on the 14th of April, 1711. 

Saint-Simon’s description of the Court 
with its conflicting emotions when the 
heir-apparent was known to be at the last 
gasp, may be cited as one of the most 
favorable specimens of his style; and his 
own state of mind, which he frankly ex- 
poses, is well worth studying. 

‘ My first movement was to inform myself 
more than once, to withhold full belief in 
what I saw and heard; then to fear too little 
cause for so much alarm; finally to fall back 
on myself by the consideration of the suffer- 
ing common to all men, and that I should 
some day or other find myself at the gates of 
death. Joy, however, pierced through the 
momentary reflections of religion and humani- 
ty by which I tried to check myself: my par- 
ticular deliverance seemed to me so great and 
so unhoped-for, that it seemed to me, with an 
evidence still more perfect than the truth, that 
the State gained all by such a loss. Amongst 
these thoughts, I felt in my own despite a 
shade of fear that the dying man might re- 
cover, and I was extremely ashamed of it.’ 


The new Dauphin did not live long 
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enough to realise Saint-Simon’s expecta- 
tions, or place him in a condition to show 
what an amount of political sagacity had 
been rendered useless (as he plainly inti- 
mates) by misplaced jealousy and unme- 
rited distrust. The prince died on the 
12th of February, 1712, and Saint-Simon 
lost not an hour in flinging in his fortunes 
with the Duke of Orleans, the future Re- 
gent. If the contemplation of virtue ex- 
ercised a centripetal force in the one case, 
the contemplation of vice did not exert a 
centrifugal influence in the other, for 
Saint-Simon’s adherence to the pupil of 
Dubois continued unshaken to his death. 


‘He (the Regent) lived publicly with Ma- 
dame de Parabére: he lived with others at the 
same time: he amused himself with the jeal- 
ousy and spite of these women: he was not 
the less on good terms with all ; and the scan- 
dal of this public seraglio, and that of the 
daily ribaldry and impieties of his suppers, 
was extreme and universally diffused.’ 

Saint-Simon’s solitary attempt to reform 
this mode of life was remarkable for the 
same spirit of indulgence that softened the 
reproof administered by the Scotch minis- 
ter to Charles II. ‘The King’s passion 
for the fair could not be altogether re- 
strained. He had once been observed 
using some familiarities with a young 
woman, and a committee of ministers was 
appointed to reprove him for a behavior 
so unbecoming a covenanted monarch. 
The spokesman of the committee, one 
Douglass, began with a severe aspect ; 
informed the King that great scandal had 
been given to the godly; enlarged on the 
heinous nature of sin; and concluded 
with exhorting his Majesty, whenever he 
was disposed to amuse himself, to be more 
careful for the future in shutting the win- 
dows.’* 

‘Lent,’ says Saint-Simon, ‘had com- 
menced, and I foresaw a frightful scandal, 
or a horrible sacrilege for Easter, which 
could not but augment this terrible scan- 
dal.’ He, therefore, took the bold step of 
pointing out to the Regent the worldly 
consequences of profaning the Holy Week, 
feeling (he states) the hopelessness of pro- 
ducing an impression by dwelling on the 
outrage against religion and the offence in 
the eyes of God. On being asked what 
he had to propose, he replied that noth- 
ing was more simple. His Royal High- 





* Hume, ‘ History of England,’ ch. Ixi 
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ness had only to make a partial sacrifice 
of seven days, beginning with Easter 
Tuesday, which he was to pass at Villers- 
Cotterets in company with five or six 
agreeable persons of his choice. ‘ Walk, 
ride, drive, play, in-short, amuse yourself; 
fast like the monks who made good cheer 
on Fridays when they fasted ; don’t remain 
too long at table, and restrain the conver- 
sation within the moderate bounds of de- 
cency; attend divine service on 'Good 
Friday and High Mass on Easter Sunday. 
This is all I require. Do this, and I will 
answer for it that all goes well.’ 

This was the substance of his advice, 
with which the Regent eagerly closed ; 
but his vowés* and mistresses took the 
alarm: the slightest self-restraint might 
end in a thorough reform: he was over- 
persuaded to remain in Paris, leading much 
the same kind of life ;.and his sole conces- 
sion to prudence or propriety was a public 
attendance at High Mass. 

There was another act of independence 
on which Saint-Simon prided himself, the re- 
fusal to address the Regent as M/onseigneur. 
He stood out, and stood alone, for A/on- 
sieur ; and he explains at length his reasons 
for this preposterous singularity, of which 
the Regent took no notice. At a mode- 
rate estimate, more than a thousand pages 
of this publication are occupied by similar 
topics; by memoirs, protests, disquisitions, 
discussions and disputes about rank, title, 
seats, caps, modes of address and privi- 
leges. He had precedence on the brain; 
nature meant him for a master of cere- 
monies ; and the gold stick or the white 
wand of a High Steward or Lord Cham- 
berlain would have gratified the dearest 
wish of his heart. 

He was named a member of the Coun- 
cil of Regency, but declined any office of 
individual responsibility, and his exact po- 
sition is hit off by M. Martin: ‘Il s’y 
trouva, de fait, dans son vrai milieu, criti- 
quant beaucoup et ne faisant guére,’t In 
his eyes all other measures were as nought 
compared with those for the humiliation 
of the Parliament, the degradation of the 
légitimés, and the elevation of the dukes. 

The day on which his vengeance was 
complete, when his exultation rose to ex- 
travagance, was the 26th of August, 1718, 


* This term was first used by thejRegent to 
describe the companions of his, convivial 
hours. 

+ ‘ Hist. de France,’ vol. xv. p. 8. 
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the day of the famous 4 de justice, in 
which the powers of the Parliament were 
restricted, and the ‘ bastards ’ (with the ex- 
ception of the Comte de Toulouse) re- 
duced to the rank of ordinary peers. 
Saint-Simon’s description of the scene is 
his masterpiece; and the effect is height- 
ened by his account of the preceding de- 
liberations in the Council, and the manner 
in which the train was quietly laid for the 
grand explosion, so that it should burst 
upon the surprised legists and bastards like 
a thunderclap. Speaking of the First 
President (de Mesmes), who rose to de- 
liver a remonstrance, he says : 


‘The scoundrel trembled, however, in pro- 
nouncing it. His broken voice, the con- 
straint in his eyes, the sinking and trouble 
visible in all his person, gave the lie to the 
rest of the venom the libation of which he 
could not refuse to his Company and himself. 
It was then that I tasted with inexpressible 
delight the spectacle of these haughty lawyers, 
who dare refuse us the salute, prostrate on 
their knees and rendering at our feet a ho- 
mage to the throne, whilst seated and covered 
on the elevated seats at the sides of this same 
throne, these situations and these postures, so 
greatly disproportioned, alone plead with all 
the force of evidence the cause cf those who, 
veritably and in effect, are Jlaterales Regis 
against this vas electum of the tiers état!’ 


The reading of the third declaration or 
order was almost too much for him. 


‘Each word was legislative, and carried a 
fresh fall. The attention was general, and 
held every one immovable so as not to lose a 
word, with eyes fixed on the clerk who was 
reading. Towards the third of this reading, 
the First President, grinding the few teeth he 
had left, sank down with his forehead on his 
baton, which he held with both hands, and in 
this "singular posture heard to the end this 
reading, so crushing for him, so resurrec- 
tionary for us. 

‘As for me, I was dying of joy. I was 
afraid that I should faint: my heart, dilated to 
excess, no longer found room enough to ex- 
pand. The violence I put upon myself so as 
to let nothing escape, was infinite. Yet this 
torment was delicious. I compared the years 
of servitude—the sad days, when, dragged to 
Parliament as a victim, I had so many times 
served as a triumph to the bastards—the diffe- 
rent degrees by which they had mounted to 
this height above our heads—I compared 
these, I say, to this day of justice and of rule, 
to this appalling fall, which with the same 
blow raised us by the force of the rebound. 
I recalled, with the most potent charm, what 
I had dared announce to the Duc du Maine 
the day of the scandal of the cap (donne?) 
under the despotism of his father. My 
eyes witnessed at last the effect and the ac- 
complishment of this measure. I felt in- 
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debted to myself; I thanked myself that it was 
by me it was brought about. _I considered the 
radiant splendor in the presence of the King 
and so august an assembly. I triumphed; I 
was avenged ; I swam in my vengeance. I 
edjoyed the full accomplishment of the most 
vehement and the most sustained desires of 
my life. I was tempted never to care forany- 
thing again. 
& « " «# * = 





,Duriug the registration I cast my eyes 
round, and, if I put some restraint on them, I 
could not resist the temptation of indemnify- 
ing myself on the First President. Insult, 
contempt, disdain, triumph, were darted at 
him to his very marrow from my eyes. He 
frequently,looked down when he encountered 
my gaze ; once or twice he fixed his on me, 
and I took pleasure in outraging him by stolen 
but black smiles which completed his con- 
fusion. I revelled in his rage, and found 
pleasure in making him feel that I did!’ 


There is a great deal more of the same 
sort; and all about matters which in no 
respect affected his real interest or honor, 
matters which a man of true dignity, even 
of his own frivolous generation, would 
have despised. 

The last eventful episode in his public 
career was his Spanish embassy in 1721, 
which gave occasion for a disquisition on 
the institutions and manners of Spain to 
which he had already devoted a large 
part of a volume. It is replete with in- 
formation, tediously spun out, as are the 
rest of his digressive lucubrations and sum- 
maries of events. ‘These, although he 
took great pains with them, will not en- 
hance his reputation, which must rest on 
his narratives, his descriptions, his historic 
groups, and, above all, on his analysis and 
delineation of character. Wonder is 
blended with admiration at the abundance 
and variety of his biographical sketches 
and portraits. They may be counted by 
hundreds, yet no two of them are alike: 
each has a physiognomy of its own, and 
is distinguished by the most unerring 
marks of individuality. This alone is a 
decided proof that they were drawn from 
the life. Invention and fancy are limited : 
nature is inexhaustible. He has been 
compared to Rubens for boldness of out- 
line and richness of coloring; and he re- 
sembles Rembrandt in the artistic effects 
which he produces by strong contrasts of 
light and shade. ‘The shade, however, is 
too frequently deepened by hatred, malice 
and uncharitableness: the moral tone is 
low: we are disposed to agree with 
Sainte-Beuve that ‘it is an immense and 
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prodigious talent rather than a high and 
complete intellect ;’ and, taken all in all, 
we can hardly understand how any reader, 
learned or unlearned, can warm or puff 
himself into enthusiasm for the author or 
the man. 

The distinctive qualities of Tacitus and 
Juvenal are altogether wanting in Saint- 
Simon. He was not a deep thinker: he 
did not write to expose corruption or re- 
form vice. He wrote to indulge his feel- 
ings; and he never meant what he wrote 
to see the light till the time at which it 
could be useful as a satire had long passed 
away. ‘The persons he spared least were 
those who had wounded his vanity or of- 
fended his prejudices. The persons he 
praised most were those who had aided, 
obliged, or flattered him. ‘This does not 
look as if he was uniformly actuated by 
the strong sense of justice or the pure love 
of truth. Piquancy of expression is his 
nearest approach to wit; and he had for- 
tunately no humor, or he would have per- 
ceived the absurdity of much that he has 
usefully recorded from a conviction of its 
gravity. In delicacy (or indelicacy) he is 
about on a par with Swift, whose descrip- 
tion of the Yahoos is the nearest literary 
parallel to Saint-Simon’s account of the 
habits of some of the most distinguished 
personages who figure in his pages. We 
allude particularly to such passages as the 
sketch of the Duc de Venddme’s first ac- 
quaintance with Alberoni: the scene 
with the King and Madame de Maintenon 
in which the young and charming Duchess 
of Burgundy adopts a singular expedient 
for keeping herself cool at the theatre: 
that in which she is portrayed chatting 
with her ladies of honor before retiring to 
rest with the Duke, who is waiting for her ; 
and the hurried visit of the Duchess de 
Chevreuse to a chapel on the road from 
Paris to Versailles, Yet if such things 
had been suppressed, the picture of man- 
ners would have been incomplete. 

With rare exception,* his general re- 
flections are commonplace. He tells us 


* «So true is it that we forget still-less the 
injuries we inflict, than those even which we 
receive’ (vol. i. p. 78). He has here hit upon 
the same thought as Dryden :— 


‘ Forgiveness to the injured doth belong, 
But they ne’er pardon who have done ‘the 
wrong.’ 
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absolutely nothing of the state or progress 
of art, science, literature, or philosophy. 
He seldom mentions a book, and only 
pays the tribute of passing praise to authors 
like Corneille, Racine, and La Bruyére, 
whose fame was established beyond dispute. 
He thus mentions Voltaire :— 

‘Arouet, son of a notary who} was my 
father’s and mine till his death, was exiled and 
sent to Tulle for very satirical and very im- 
pudent verses. I should not amuse myself 
by remarking so small a trifle, if ‘this same 
Arouet, become great poet and academician 
under the name of Voltaire, had not ended by 
being a kind of personage in the republic of 
letters, and ever a kind of “important” 
amongst a certain world.’ 


There is one consideration, however, 
which may help to console the most 
ardent admirers of Saint-Simon when they 
cannot get colder or calmer critics to keep 
pace with them in their enthusiasm. If 
he had been in advance of his age instead 
of being on an exact level with it, the re- 
presentative of his order, the type of his 
class—if he had been a stern moralist, a 
philosopher who despised forms and cere- 
monies, or a far-sighted high-principled 
statesman, he would not be the Saint- 
Simon who has descended to us: he 
would not, and could not, have composed 
the most curious and valuable passages of 
his Memoirs. ‘This is as clear as that we 
should not have had Boswell’s Johnson, or 
Pepys’ Diary, or Walpole’s Letters, with- 
out the foibles, vanity, egotism, affectation, 
and love of gossip, to which the rare 
flavor of their writings is as certainly 
owing as that of the fore gras to the dis- 
eased liver of the goose. Wecannot have 
it both ways. Men of an heroic cast of 
mind, of commanding genius, of lofty ambi- 
tion, of elevated views, will not make it the 
chief business of their lives to struggle for 
straws and feathers and complacently re- 
cord the struggle: to chronicle the current 
scandals or fix the fleeting follies of a 
Court; and it is precisely because Saint- 
Simon was not a Moliére, a Bossuet, a 
Tacitus, a Juvenal, or a felicitous com- 
pound of ,all four, that he occupies his pe- 
culiar place in French literature : that he is 
hailed at last, by almost universal con- 
sent, as the author of the richest, most sug- 
gestive, illustrative, entertaining collection 
of contemporary anecdotes, scenes and 
characters which any age or country has 
produced.— Quarterly Review. 
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BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 


I wiLtNciy yielded to the request 
that the following pages, intended as an 
introduction to a forthcoming edition of 
the “Fragments of Science,” should first 
appear as an article in the Fortnightly Re- 
view. The presentation of the Fragments, 
in the order of their publication, will, I 
think, make it plain that within the last 
two years I have added no material ini- 
quity to the list previously recorded 
against me. I have gone carefully over 
them all this year in Switzerland, be- 
stowing special attention upon the one 
which has given most offence. ‘To the 
judgment of thoughtful men I now com- 
mit them: the unthoughtful and the un- 
fair will not read them, though they will 
continue to abuse them. 

I have no desire to repay in kind the 
hard words already thrown at them and 
me; but a simple comparison will make 
clear to my more noisy and unreasonable 
assailants how I regard their position. 
To the nobler Bereans of the press and 
pulpit, who have honored me with their 
attention, I do not now refer. Webster 
defines a squatter as one who settles on 
new land without a title. This, in regard 
to anthropology and cosmogony, I hold 
to have been the position of the older 
theologians ; and what their heated suc- 
cessors of to-day denounce as a “raid up- 
on theology,” is, in my opinion, a per- 
fectly legal and equitable attempt to re- 
move them from ground which they have 
no right to hold. 

If the title exist, let it be produced. It is 
not the revision of the text of Genesis by 
accomplished scholars that the public so 
much need, as to be informed and con- 
vinced how far the text, polished or un- 
polished, has a claim upon the belief of 
intelligent persons. Itis, I fear, a grow- 
ing conviction that our ministers of reli- 
gion, for the sake of peace, more or less 
sacrifice their sincerity in dealing with 
the cosmogony of the Old Testament. I 
notice this in conversation, and it is get- 
ting into print. Before me, for example, is 
a little brochure, in which a layman presses 
a clerical friend with a series of questions 
regarding creation—the six-day period of 
Divine activity, the destruction of the 





world by a flood, the building of an ark, 
the placing of creatures in it by pairs, and 
the descent from this ancestry of all liv- 
ing things, “men and women, birds and 
beasts.” He asks his friend, “ Do you, 
without any mental reservation, believe 
these things?” “If you do,” he con- 
tinues, “ then I can only say that the ac- 
cumulated and accepted knowledge of 
mankind, including the entire sciences of 
astronomy, geology, philology, and _his- 
tory, are [as' far as you are concerned] 
nought and mistaken. If you do mot be- 
lieve those events to have so happened, 
or do so with some mental reservation, 
which destroys the whole sense and 
meaning of the narrative, why do you not 
say so from your pulpits ?” 

The friend merely parries and evades 
the question. According to Mr. Marti- 
neau, the clergy speak very differently in- 
deed from their pulpits. After showing 
how the Mosaic picture of the “ genetic 
order of things” has been not only alter 
ed but inverted by scientific research, he 
says, “ Notwithstanding the deplorable 
condition to which the picture has been 
reduced, it is exhibited fresh every week 
to millions taught to believe it as divine.” 
It cannot be urged that error here does 
no practical harm, or that it does not act 
to the detriment of honest men. It was 
for openly avowing doubts which, it is 
said, others discreetly entertain, that the 
Bishop of Natal suffered persecution ; it 
was for his public fidelity to scientific 
truth, as far as his lights extended, that 
he was branded, even during his recent 
visit to this country, as an “ excommuni- 
cated heretic.” The courage of Dean 
Stanley and of the Master of Balliol, in 
reference to this question, disarmed in- 
dignation, and caused the public to over- 
look a wrong which might not otherwise 
have been endured. 

The liberal and intelligent portion of 
Christendom must, I take it, differentiate 
itself more and more, in word and act, 
from the fanatical, foolish, and more pure- 
ly sacerdotal portion. Enlightened Ro- 
man Catholics are more especially bound 
to take action here; for the travesty of 
heaven and earth is grosser, and the at- 
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tempt to impose it on the world is more 
serious, in their community than else- 
where. ‘That they are more or less alive 
to this state of things, and that they show 
an increasing courage and independence 
in their demands for education, will be 
plain to the reader of the “ Apology for 
the Belfast Address.” The “ Memorial” 
there referred to was the impatient pro- 
test of barristers, physicians, surgeons, so- 
licitors, and scholars among the Catholics 
themselves. ‘They must not relax their 
pressure nor relinquish their demands. 
For their spiritual guides live so exclusive- 
ly in the pre-scientific past, that even the 
really strong intellects among them are 
reduced to atrophy as regards scientific 
truth. Eyes they have, and see not; ears 
they have, and hear not; for both eyes 
and ears are taken possession of by the 
sights and sounds of another age. In re- 
lation to science, the Ultramontane brain, 
through lack of exercise, is virtually the 
undeveloped brain of the child. And 
thus it is that as children in scientific 
knowledge, but as potent wielders of 
spiritual power among the ignorant, they 
countenance and enforce practices suffi- 
cient to bring the blush of shame to the 
cheeks of the more intelligent among 
themselves. 

Such is the force of early education, 
when maintained and perpetuated by the 
habits of subsequent life; such the ground 
of peril in allowing the schools of a na- 
tion to fall into Ultramontane hands. 
Let any able Catholic student, fairly edu- 
cated, and not yet cramped by sacerdo- 
talism, get a real scientific grasp of the 
magnitude and organization of this uni- 
verse. Let him sit under the immeasura- 
ble heavens, watch the stars in their 
courses, scan the mysterious nebulz, and 
try to realize what it all is and means. 
Let him bring the thoughts and concep- 
tions which thus enter his mind face to 
face with the notions of the genesis and 
rule of things which pervade the writings 
of the princes of his Church, and he will 
see and feel what drivellers even men of 
strenuous intellects may become, through 
exclusively dwelling and dealing with 
theological chimeras. 

But, quitting the more grotesque forms 
of the Theological, I already see, or think 
I see, emerging from recent discussions, 
that wonderful plasticity of the Theistic 
Idea, which enables it to maintain, 
New Sertgs,—Vor, XXIII, No. 1 
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through many changes, its hold upon su- 
perior minds; and which, if it is to last, 
will eventually enable it to shape itself in 
accordance with scientific conditions. I 
notice this, for instance, in the philoso- 
phic sermon of Dr. Quarry, and more 
markedly still in that of Dr. Ryder. 
“There pervades,” says the Rector of 
Donnybrook, “these atoms and _ that 
illimitable universe, that ‘ choir of heaven 
and furniture of earth,’ which of such 
atoms is built up, a certain force, known 
in its most familiar form by the name of 
‘life, which may be regarded as the ulti- 
mate essence of matter.” And, speaking 
of the awful search of the intellect for the 
infinite Creator, and of the grave difficul- 
ties which encompass the subject, the 
same writer says: “ We know from our 
senses finite existences only. Now we 
cannot /ogically infer the existence of an 
infinite God from the greatest conceivable 
number of finite existences. There must 
always obviously be more in the con- 
clusion than in the premisses.” Such 
language is new to the pulpit, but it will 
become less and less rare. It is not the 
poets and philosophers among our theo- 
logians—and in our day the philosopher 
who wanders beyond the strict boundary 
of Science is more or less merged in the 
poet—it is not these, who feel the life of 
religion, but the mechanics who cling to 
its scaffolding, that are most anxious to 
tie the world down to the untenable con- 
ceptions of an uncultivated past. 

Before me is another printed sermon of 
a different character from those just re- 
ferred to. It is entitled “ The Necessary 
Limits of Christian Evidences.” Its 
author, Dr. Reichel, has been frequently 
referred to as an authority, particularly 
on personal subjects, during recent dis- 
cussions. ‘The sermon was first preached 
in Belfast, and afterwards, in an amplified 
and amended form, in the Exhibition 
Building in Dublin. In passing, I would 
make a single remark upon its opening 
paragraph, as it contains an argument 
regarding Christ which I have frequently 
heard used in substance by good men, 
though never before with the grating em- 
phasis here employed. “The resurrec- 
tion of our Saviour,” says Dr. Reichel, “ is 
the central fact of Christianity. Without 
his ‘esurrection, his birth and his death 


would have been alike unavailing; nay 


more, if He did not rise from the dead, 
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his birth was the birth of a bastard, and 
his death the death of an impostor.” 
This may be “ orthodoxy ;” but entertain- 
ing the notions that I do of Christ, and 
of his incomparable life upon the earth, 
if the momentary use of the term “ blas- 
phemy” were granted to me by my Chris- 
tian brethren, I should feel inclined to 
employ it here. 

Better instructed than he had been at 
Belfast, the orator in Dublin gave promi- 
nence to a personal argument which I 
have already noticed elsewhere.* He has 
been followed in this particular by the 
Bishop of Meath and other estimable per- 
sons. This is to be regretted, because in 
dealing with these high themes the mind 
ought to be the seat of dignity, if possible 
of chivalry, but certainly not the seat of 
littleness. “I propose,” says the preacher, 
“making some remarks on the doctrine 
thus propounded [in Belfast]. And, first, 
lest any of you should be unduly im- 
pressed by the mere authority of its pro- 
pounder, as well as by the fluent grace 
with which he sets it forth, it is right that 
I should tell you, that these conclusions, 
though given out on an occasion which 
apparently stamped them with the general 
approbation of the scientific world, do 
not possess that approbation. The mind 
that arrived at them, and displayed them 
with so much complacency, is a mind 
trained in the school of mere experiment, 
not in the study, but in the laboratory. 
Accordingly the highest mathematical in- 
tellects of the Association disclaim and 
repudiate the theories of its President. 
In the mathematical laws to which all 
material phenomena and substances are 
each year more distinctly perceived to be 
subordinated, they see another side of 
nature, which has not impressed itself up- 
on the mere experimentalist.” 

In view of the new virtue here thrust 
upon the mathematician, D’Alembert and 
Laplace present a difficulty, and we are 
left without a clue to the peculiar ortho- 
doxy of Helmholtz, Clifford, and other 
distinguished men. As regards my own 
mental training, inasmuch as my censors 
think it not beneath them to dwell upon a 
point so small, I may say that the forego- 
ing statement is incorrect. ‘The separation, 
moreover, of the “ study” from the “ labo- 
ratory,” is not admissible, because the la- 
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boratory is a “study” in which symbols 
give place to natural facts.. The word Me- 
sopotamia is said to have a sacred unction 
for many minds, and possibly the title of 
my “ Inaugural Dissertation” at Marburg 
may have an effect of this kind on my 
right reverend and reverend critics of the 
new mathematical school. Here accord- 
ingly it is: “ Die Schraubenflache mit ge- 
neigter Erzeugungslinie, und die Beding- 
ungen des Gleichgewichts auf solchen 
Schrauben.” A little tenderness may, per- 
haps, flow towards me, after these words 
have made it known that I began my nar- 
row scientific life less as an experimentalist 
than as a mathematician. 

If, as asserted, “ the highest mathemati- 
cal intellects of the Association disclaim 
and repudiate the theories of its President,” 
it would be their bounden duty not to rest 
content with this mere second-hand utter- 
ance. They ought to permit the light of 
life to stream upon us directly from them- 
selves, instead of sending it through the 
rude polemoscope* of Dr. Reichel. But 
the point of importance to be impressed 
upon him, and upon those ‘who may be 
tempted to follow him in his adventurous 
theories, is, that out of Mathematics no 
salvation for Theology can possibly come. 


By such reflections I am brought face to 
face with an essay to which my attention 
has been directed by several estimable, 
and indeed eminent persons, as demanding 
serious consideration at my hands. I refer 
with pleasure to the accord subsisting be- 
tween the Rev. James Martineau and my- 
self on certain points of biblical cosmogo- 
ny. “In so far,” says Mr. Martineau, “ as 
Church belief is still committed to a given 
cosmogony and natural history of man, it 
lies open to scientific refutation.” And 
again: “ It turns out that with the sun and 
moon and stars, and in and on the earth, 
before and after the appearance of our 
race, quite other things have happened 
than those which the sacred cosmogony 
recites.” Once more: “The whole his- 
tory of the genesis of things Religion 
must surrender to the Sciences.” Finally, 
still more emphatically : “In the investi- 
gation of the genetic order of things, ‘Theo- 
logy is an intruder, and must stand aside.” 





* “ An oblique perspective glass, for seeing 
objects not directly before the eyes.” — Webster. 
To mere obliquity Dr. Reichel’s instrument 
adds coarseness of construction. 
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This expresses, only in words of fuller pith, 
the views which I ventured to enunciate 
in Belfast. “ ‘The impregnable position of 
Science,” I there say, “ may be stated in a 
few words. We claim, and we shall wrest 
from ‘Theology, the entire domain of cos- 
mological theory.” ‘Thus Theology, so far 
as it is represented by Mr. Martineau, and 
Science, so far as I understand it, are in 
absolute harmony nere. 

But Mr. Martineau would have just rea- 
son to complain of me, if, by partial cita- 
tion, I left my readers under the impression 
that the agreement between us is complete. 
At the opening of the eighty-ninth session 
of the Manchester New College, London, 
on October 6, 1874, he, its Principal, de- 
livered the Address from which I have 
quoted. It bears the title “ Religion as af- 
fected by modern Materialism ;” and its 
references and general tone make evident 
the depth of the author’s discontent with 
my previous deliverance at Belfast. I 
find it difficult to grapple with the exact 
grounds of this discontent. Indeed, logi- 
cally considered, the impression left upon 
my mind by an essay of great esthetic 
merit, containing many passages of exceed- 
ing beauty, and many sentiments which 
none but the pure in heart could utter as 
they are uttered here, is vague and unsatis- 
factory. ‘The author appears at times so 
brave and liberal, at times so timid and 
captious, and at times so imperfectly in- 
formed regarding the position he assails. 

At the outset of his address Mr. Marti- 
neau states with some distinctness his 
“sources of religious faith.” They are 
two—* the scrutiny of Nature” and “ the 
interpretation of Sacred Books.” It would 
have been a theme worthy of his intelli- 
gence to have deduced from these two 
sources his religion as it stands. But not 
another word is said about the “ Sacred 
Books.” Having swept with the besom of 
Science various “ books” contemptuously 
away, he does not define the Sacred resi- 
due; much less give us the reasons why 
he deems them sacred. His references to 
“ Nature,” on the other hand, are magni- 
ficent tirades against Nature, intended, ap- 
parently, to show the wholly abominable 
character of man’s antecedents if the theo- 
ry of evolution be true. Here also his 
mood lacks steadiness. While joyfully ac- 
cepting, at one place, “ the widening space, 
the deepening vistas of time, the detected 
marvels of physiological structure, and the 
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rapid filling-in of the missing links in tke 
chain of organic life,” he falls, at another, 
into lamentation and mourning over the 
very theory which renders “ organic life ” 
“achain.” He claims the largest liberal- 
ity for his sect, and avows his contempt 
for the dangers of possible discovery. But 
immediately afterwards he damages the 
claim, and ruins all confidence in the 
avowal. He professes sympathy with 
modern Science, and almost in the same 
breath he treats, or certainly will be under- 
stood to treat, the Atomic Theory, and the 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, 
as if they were a kind of scientific thimble- 
riggery. 

His ardor, moreover, renders him inac- 
curate ; causing him to see discord between 
scientific men, where nothing but harmony 
reigns. In his celebrated Address to the 
Congress of German Naturforscher, de- 
livered at Leipzig, three years ago, Du 
Bois Reymond speaks thus: “ What con- 
ceivable connection subsists between de- 
finite movements of definite atoms in my 
brain, on the one hand, and on the other 
hand such primordial, indefinable, undeni- 
able, facts as these: I feel pain or pleasure ; 
I experience a sweet taste, or smell a rose, 
or hear an organ, or see something red ? 

It is absolutely and for ever incon- 
ceivable that a number of carbon, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen and oxygen atoms, should be 
otherwise than indifferent as to their own 
position and motion, past, present, or fu- 
ture. It is utterly inconceivable how con- 
sciousness should result from their joint 
action.” 

This language, which was spoken in 
1872, Mr. Martineau “ freely” translates, 
and quotes against me. The act is due to 
a misapprehension of his own. Evidence 
is at hand to prove that I employed the 
same language twenty years ago. Itis to 
be found inthe Saturday Review for 1860; 
but a sufficient illustration of the agreement 
between my friend Du Bois Reymond, and 
myself, is furnished by the discourse on 
Scientific Materialism, delivered in 1868, 
then widely circulated, and reprinted here.* 
With a little attention, Mr. Martineau 
would have seen that in the very Address 
his essay criticises, precisely the same po- 
sition is maintained. ‘“ You cannot,” I 
there say, “ satisfy the human understand- 


* In the new volume to which this is the 
introduction. 
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ing in its demand for logical continuity be- 
tween molecular processes and the pheno- 
mena of consciousness. This is a rock on 
which materialism must inevitably split 
whenever it pretends to be a complete 
philosophy of the human mind. 

“The affluence of illustration,” writes 
an able and sympathetic reviewer of this 
essay, in the New York Tribune, “in 
which Mr. Martineau delights, often im- 
pairs the distinctness of his statements by 
diverting the attention of the reader from 
the essential points of his discussion to 
the beauty of his imagery, and thus di- 
minishes their power of conviction.” To 
the beauties here referred to I bear willing 
testimony; but the excesses touched upon 
reach far beyond the reader, to their pri- 
mal seat and source in Mr. Martineau's 
own mind; mixing together ¢Aere things 
that ought to be kept apart; producing 
vagueness where precision is the one thing 
needful; poetic fervor where we require 
judicial calm; and practical unfairness 
where the strictest justice ought to be, and 
I willingly believe is meant to be, observed. 

In one of his nobler passages, Mr. Mar- 
tineau tells us how the pupils of his col- 
lege have been educated hitherto: “ They 
have been trained under the assumptions 
(1st) that the Universe which includes us 
and folds us round is the life-dwelling of 
an Eternal Mind; (2nd) that the world of 
our abode is the scene of a moral govern- 
ment, incipient but not complete; and 
(3rd) that the upper zones of human af- 
fection, above the clouds of self and pas- 
sion, take us into the sphere of a Divine 
Communion, Into this over-arching scene 
it is that growing thought and enthusiasm 
have expanded to catch their light and 
fire.” 

Alpine summits must kindle above the 
mountaineer whoreads these stirring words ; 
I see their beauty and feel their life. Nay, 
in my own feeble way, at the close of one 
of the essays here printed, I thus affirm 
the “Communion” which Mr. Martineau 
calls “ Divine :” “ ‘Two things,’ said Im- 
manuel Kant, ‘ fill me with awe—the star- 
ry heavens, and the sense of moral respon- 
sibility in man.’ And in his hours of 
health and strength and sanity, when the 
stroke of action has ceased, and the pause 
of reflection has set in, the scientific inves- 
tigator finds himself overshadowed by the 
same awe. Breaking contact with the 
hampering details of earth, it associates 
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him with a power which gives fulness and 
tone to his existence, but which he can 
neither analyze nor comprehend.”* 
Though “knowledge” is here disa- 
vowed, the “feelings” of Mr. Martineau 
and myself are, I think, very much alike. 
But, notwithstanding the mutual indepen- 
dence of religious feeling and objective 
knowledge thus demonstrated, he censures 
me—almost denounces me—for referring 
Religion to the region of Emotion, Sure- 
ly he is inconsistent here. The foregoing 
words refer to an inward hue or tempera- 
ture, rather than to an external object of 
thought. When I attempt to give the Power 
which I see manifested in the Universe an 
objective form, personal or otherwise, it 
slips away from me, declining all intellectual 
manipulation, I dare not,save poetically, 
use the pronoun “ He” regarding it; I dare 
not call it a “ Mind;” 1 refuse to call it 
even a “ Cause.” Its mystery overshadows 
me; but it remains a mystery, while the 
objective frames which my neighbors try to 
make it fit, simply distort and desecrate it. 
It is otherwise with Mr. Martineau, and 
hence his discontent. He professes to 
know where I only claim to feed. He 
could make his contention good against 
me if he would transform, by a process of 
verification, the foregoing three assump- 
tions into “ objective knowledge.” But he 
makes no attempt to do so. ‘They remain 
assumptions from the beginning of his ad- 
dress to its end. And yet he frequently 
uses the word “ unverified,” as if it were 
fatal to the position on which its incidence 
falls. “The scrutiny of Nature” is one 
of his sources of “ religious faith:” what 
logical foothold does thatscrutiny furnish on 
which any one of the three foregoing assump- 
tions could be planted ? Nature, according 
to his picturing, is base and cruel : what is 
the inference to be drawn regarding its 
author? If Nature be “red in tooth and 
claw,” who is responsible? On a Mind- 





* In the first preface to the “ Belfast Ad- 
dress” I referred to “hours of clearness and 
vigor,” as four years previously I had referred 
to hours of “ health and strength and sanity,”’ 
and brought down upon myself, in conse- 
quence, a considerable amount of ridicule. 
Why, I know not. For surely it is not when 
sleepy aftera gluttonous meal, or when suffer- 
ing from dyspepsia, or even when possessed 
by an arithmetical problem demanding con- 
centrated thought, that we care most for the 
‘* starry heavens or the sense of responsibility 
in man.” 
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less nature Mr. Martineau pours the full 
torrent of his gorgeous invective; but 
could the “ assumption” of “an Eternal 
Mind ’""—even of a Beneficent Eternal 
Mind—render the world objectively a whit 
less mean and ugly than it is? Not an 
iota, It is man’s feelings, and not external 
phenomena, that are influenced by the as- 
sumption. It adds not a ray of light nor 
a strain of music to the objective sum of 
things. It does not touch the phenomena 
of physical nature—storm, flood, or fire— 
nor diminish by a pang the bloody com- 
bats of the animal world. But it does add 
the glow of religious emotion to the human 
soul, as represented by Mr. Martineau. 
Beyond this I defy him to go; and yet he 
rashly —it might be said petulantly— 
kicks away the only philosophic founda- 
tion on which it is possible for him to 
build his religion. 

He twits incidentally the modern scien- 
tific interpretation of Nature because of 
its want of cheerfulness. “ Let the new 
future,’’ he says, “ preach its own gospel, 
and devise, if it can, the means of making 
the tidings g/ad.” ‘This is a common 
argument: “If you only knew the com- 
fort of belief!” My reply to it is that I 
choose the nobler part of Emerson, when, 
after various disenchantments, he exclaim- 
ed, “I covet “ruth/” The gladness of 
true heroism visits the heart of him who 
is really competent to say this. Besides, 
‘“‘ gladness” is an emotion, and Mr. Mar- 
tineau theoretically scorns the emotional. 
I am not, however, acquainted with a 
writer who draws more largely upon this 
source, while mistaking it for something 
objective. “To reach the Cause,” he 
says, ,“ there is no need to go into the 
past, as though being missed here He 
could be found there. But when once 
He has been apprehended by the proper 
organs of divine apprehension, the whole 
life of Humanity is recognised as the 
scene ‘of his agency.” That Mr. Marti- 
neau should have lived so long, thought 
so much, and failed to recognise the en- 
tirely subjective character of this creed, is 
highly instructive. His “ proper organs 
of divine apprehension”—denied, I may 
say, to some of the greatest intellects and 
noblest men in this and other ages—lie at 
the very core of his emotions. 

In fact, it is when Mr. Martineau is 
most purely emotional that he scorns the 
emotions; and it is when he is most 
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purely subjective, that he rejects subjec- 
tivity. He pays a just and liberal tribute 
to the character of John Stuart Mill. But 
in the light of Mill’s philosophy, benevo- 
lence, honor, purity, having “ shrunk into 
mere unaccredited subjective susceptibili- 
ties, have lost all support from Omniscient 
approval, and all presumable accordance 
with the reality of things.” If Mr. Mar- 
tineau had given them any inkling of the 
process by which he renders the “ sub- 
jective susceptibilities” objective ; or how 
he arrives at an objective ground of “ Om- 
niscient approval,” gratitude from his 
pupils would have been his just meed. 
But as it is, he leaves them lost in an iri- 
descent cloud [of words, after exciting a 
desire which he is incompetent to appease. 

“We are,” he says, in another place, 
“ for ever shaping our representations of 
invisible things into forms of definite opin- 
ion, and throwing ‘them to the front, as 
if they were the photographic equivalent 
of our real faith. It is a delusion which 
affects us all. Yet somehow the essence 
of our religion never finds its way into 
these frames of theory: as we put them 
together it slips away, and, if we turn to 
pursue it, still retreats behind; ever ready 
to work with the will, to unbind and 
sweeten the affections, and bathe the life 
with reverence, but refusing to be seen, or 
to pass from a divine hue of thinking into 
a human pattern of thought.” This is 
very beautiful, and mainly so because the 
man who utters it obviously brings it all 
out of the treasury of his own heart. But 
the “ hue” and “ pattern” here so finely 
spoken of, are neither more nor less than 
that “emotion” on the one hand, and 
that “ objective knowledge” on the other, 
which have drawn this suicidal fire from 
Mr. Martineau’s battery. 

I now come to one of the most serious 
portions of Mr. Martineau’s pamphlet— 
serious far less on account of its “ personal 
errors,” than of its intrinsic gravity, 
though its author has thought fit to give it 
a witty and sarcastic tone. He analyzes 
and criticises “the materialist doctrine, 
which, in our time, is proclaimed with so 
much pomp, and resisted with so much 
passion. ‘ Matter is all I want,’ says the 
physicist ; ‘ give me its atoms alone, and 
I will explain the universe.’” It 
thought, even by Mr. Martineau’s intimate 
friends, that in this pamphlet he is answer- 
ing me. I must therefore ask the reader 
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to contrast the {foregoing travesty with 
what I really do say regarding atoms :— 
“TIT do not think that he (the materialist) 
is entitled to say that his molecular group- 
ings and motions ¢xf/ain everything. In 
reality, they explain nothing. The utmost 
he can affirm is the association of two 
classes of phenomena, of whose real bond 
of union he is in absolute ignorance.’* 
This is very different from saying, “ Give 
me its atoms alone, and I will explain the 
universe.” Mr. Martineau continues his 
dialogue with the physicist :—* * Good,’ he 
says ; ‘take as many atoms as you please. 
See that they have all that is requisite to 
Body [a metaphysical B], being homoge- 
neous extended solids.’ ‘That is not 
enough,’ he replies; ‘it might do for 
Democritus and the mathematicians, but 
I must have something more. ‘The atoms 
must not only be in motion, and of vari- 
ous shapes, but also of as many kinds as 
there are chemical elements; for how 
could I ever get water if I had only hy- 
drogen elements to work with?’ ‘Sobe 
it,” Mr. Martineau consents to reply, ‘ only 
this is a considerable enlargement of your 
specified datum [where, and by whom 
specified ?]—in fact, a conversion of it 
into several; yet, even at the cost of its 
monism [put into it by Mr. Martineau] 
your scheme seems hardly to gain its end; 
for by what manipulation of your re- 
sources will you, for example, educe Con- 
sciousness ?’” 

This reads like pleasantry, but it deals 
with serious things. For the last seven 
years the question proposed by Mr. Mar- 
tineau and my answer to it have been ac- 
cessible to all. ‘They are also given in 
this volume. Here, briefly, is the ques- 
tion :—“ A man can say, ‘I feel, I think, 
I love,’ but how does consciousness infuse 
itself into the problem?” And here is 
the answer: —“The passage from the 
physics of the brain to the corresponding 
facts of consciousness is unthinkable. 
Granted that a definite thought, and a 
definite molecular action in the brain, 
occur simultaneously ; we do not possess 
the intellectual organ, nor apparently any 
rudiment of the organ, which would 
enable us to pass, by a process of reason- 
ing, from the one to the other. They ap- 
pear together, but we do not know why. 
Were our minds and senses so expanded, 
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strengthened, and illuminated, as to enable 
us to see and feel the very molecules of 
the brain; were we capable of follow- 
ing all their motions, all their groupings, 
all their electric discharges, if such there 
be; and were we intimately acquainted 
with the corresponding states of thought 
and feeling, we should be as far as ever 
from the solution of the problem, ‘ How 
are these physical processes connected 
with the facts of consciousness?’ ‘The 
chasm between the two classes of pheno- 
mena would still remain intellectually im- 
passable.””* 

Compare this with the answer which 
Mr. Martineau puts into the mouth of Ais 
physicist, and with which I am generally 
credited by Mr. Martineau’s readers :— 
“*Tt (the problem of consciousness) does 
not daunt me at all. Of course you un- 
derstand that all along my atoms have 
been affected by gravitation and polarity ; 
and now I have only to insist with Fech- 
ner on a difference among molecules ; 
there are the inorganic, which can change 
only their lace, like the particles in an 
undulation; and there are the organic, 
which can change “ieir order, as in a 
globule that turns itself inside out, With 
an adequate number of these, our problem 
will be manageable.’ ‘ Likely enough,’ 
we may say [‘ entirely unlikely,’ say 1], 
seeing how careful you are to provide for 
all emergencies; and if any hitch should 
occur in the next step, where you will 
have to pass from mere sentiency to 
thought and will, you can again look in 
upon your atoms, and fling among them a 
handful of Leibnitz’s monads, to serve as 
souls in little, and be ready, in a latent 
form, with that Vorstellungs-fahigkeit 
which our picturesque interpreters of 
nature so much prize.’ ” 

“ But surely,” continues Mr. Martineau, 
“you must observe that this ‘matter’ of 
yours alters its style with every change of 
service: starting as a beggar, with scarce 
a rag of ‘ property’ to cover its bones, it 
turns up as a prince when large under- 
takings are wanted. ‘We must radically 
change our notions of matter,’ says Pro- 
fessor Tyndall; and then, he ventures to 
believe, it will answer all demands, carry- 
ing ‘the promise and potency of all ter- 
restrial life.’ If the measure of the re- 





* Bishop Butler's reply to the Lucretian, in 
the Belfast Address, is all in the same strain. 
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quired ‘change in our {notions’ had been 
specified, the proposition would have had 
a real meaning, and been susceptible of a 
test. It is easy travelling through the 
stages of such an hypothesis ; you deposit 
at your bank a round sum ere you start, 
and, drawing on it piecemeal at every 
pause, complete your grand tour without 
a debt.” 

The last paragraph of this argument is 
forcibly and ably stated. On it I am 
willing to try conclusions with Mr, Mar- 
tineau. I may say, in passing, that I 
share his contempt for the picturesque in- 
terpretation of nature, if accuracy of 
vision be thereby impaired. But the term 
Vorstellungs -fihigkeit, as used by me, 
means the power of definite mental pre- 
sentation, of attaching to words the cor- 
responding objects of thought, and of 
seeing these in their proper relations, 
without the interior haze and soft penum- 
bral borders, which the theologian loves. 
To this mode of “ interpreting Nature” I 
shall to the best of my ability now adhere. 

Neither of us, I trust, will be afraid or 
ashamed to begin at the alphabet of this 
question. Our first effort must be to un- 
derstand each other, and this mutual un- 
derstanding can only be ensured by be- 
ginning low down. Physically speaking, 
however, we need not go below the sea- 
level. Let us then travel in company to 
the Caribbean Sea, and halt upon the 
heated water. What is that sea, and what 
is the sun which heats it? Answering 
for myself, I say that they are both matter. 
I fill a glass with the sea-water and expose 
it on the deck of the vessel; after some 
time the liquid has all disappeared, and 
left a solid residue of salts in the glass be- 
hind. We have mobility, invisibility—ap- 
parent annihilation. In virtue of 


“The glad and secret aid 
The sun unto the ocean paid,” 


the water has taken to itself wings and 
flown off as vapor. From the whole sur- 
face of the Caribbean Sea such vapor is 
rising: and now we must follow it—not 
upon our legs, however, nor in a ship, nor 
even in a balloon, but by the mind’s eye 
—in other words, by that power of Vor- 
stellung which Mr. Martineau knows so 
well, and which he so justly scorns when 
it indulges in loose practices. 
Compounding, then, the northward mo- 
tion of the vapor with the earth’s axial ro- 
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tation, we track our fugitive through the 
higher atmospheric regions, obliquely 
across the Atlantic Ocean to Western 
Europe, and on to our familiar Alps. 
Here another wonderful metamorphosis 
occurs. Floating on the cold calm air, 
and in presence of the cold firmament, 
the vapor condenses, not only to parti- 
cles of water, but to particles of crystalline 
water. These coalesce to stars of snow, 
which fall upon the mountains in forms so 
exquisite that, when first seen, they never 
fail to excite rapture. As to beauty, in- 
deed, they put the work of the lapidary to 
shame, while as to accuracy, they render 
concrete the abstractions of the geometer. 
Are these crystals “matter”? Without 
presuming to dogmatize, I answer for my- 
self in the affirmative. 

Still, a formative power has obviously here 
come into play which did not manifest it- 
self in either the liquid or the vapor. The 
question now is, Was not the power “ po- 
tential” in both of them, requiring only 
the proper conditions of temperature to 
bring it into action? Again I answer for 
myself in the affirmative. I am, however, 
quite willing to discuss with Mr. Mar- 
tineau the alternative hypothesis, that an 
imponderable formative soul unites itself 
with the substance after its escape from 
the liquid state. If he should espouse 
this hypothesis, then I should demand of 
him an immediate exercise of that Vor- 
stellungs-fihigkeit, with which, in my 
efforts to think clearly, I can never dis- 
pense. I should ask, At what moment 
did the soul come in? Did it enter at 
once or by degrees; perfect from the first, 
or growing and perfecting itself contempo- 
raneously with its own handiwork? I 
should also ask whether it was localised or 
diffused ? Does it move about as a lonely 
builder, putting the bits of solid water in 
their places as soon as the proper tem- 
perature has set in? or is it distributed 
through the entire mass of the crystal ? If 
the latter, then the soul has the shape of 
the crystal; but if the former, then I 
should inquire after its shape. Has it legs 
or arms? If not, I would ask it to be 
made clear to me how a thing without 
these appliances can act so perfectly the 
part of a builder? (I insist on definition, 
and ask unusual questions, if haply I 
might thereby banish unmeaning words.) 
What were the condition and residence of 
the soul before it joined the crystal ? 
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What becomes of it when the crystal is 
dissolved ? Why should a particular tem- 
perature be needed before it can exercise 
its vocation? Finally, is the problem be- 
fore us in any way simplified by the as- 
sumption of its existence? I think it 
probable that, after a full discussion of the 
question, Mr. Martineau would agree 
with me in ascribing the building power 
displayed in the crystal to the bits of water 
themselves. At all events, I should count 
upon his sympathy so far as to believe, 
that he would consider any one unman- 
nerly who would denounce me for reject- 
ing this notion of a separate soul, and for 
holding the snow crystal to be “ matter.” 

But then what an astonishing addition 
is here made to the powers of matter! 
Who would have dreamt, without actu- 
ally seeing its work, that such a power 
was locked up in a drop of water? All 
that we needed to make the action of the 
“iguid intelligible was the assumption of 
Mr. Martineau’s “ homogeneous extended 
atomic solids,” smoothly gliding over one 
another. But had we supposed the water 
to be nothing more than this, we should 
have ignorantly defrauded it of an intrinsic 
architectural power, which the art of man, 
even when pushed to its utmost degree of 
refinement, is incompetent to imitate. I 
would invite Mr. Martineau to consider 
how inappropriate his figure of a fictitious 
bank deposit becomes under these circum- 
stances. The “account current” of a 
matter receives nothing at my hands 
which could be honestly kept back from 
it. If, then, “‘ Democritus and the mathe- 
maticians” so defined matter as to exclude 
the powers here proved to belong to it, 
they were clearly wrong, and Mr. Mar- 
tineau, instead of twitting me with my 
departure from them, ought rather to 
applaud me for correcting them. 

The reader of my small contributions to 
the literature which deals with the over- 
lapping margins of science and theology, 
will have noticed how frequently I quote 
Mr. Emerson. I do so mainly because in 
him we have a poet and a profoundly re- 
ligious man, who is really and entirely un- 
daunted by the discoveries of science, 
past, present, or prospective. In his case 
poetry, with the joy of a bacchanal, takes 
her graver brother science by the hand, 
and cheers him with immortal laughter. 
By Emerson scientific conceptions are 
continually transmuted into the finer forms 
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and warmer hues of an ideal world. Our 
present theme is touched upon in the 
lines : 


“ The journeying atoms, primordial wholes 
Firmly draw, firmly drive by their animate 
poles.” 


As regards veracity and insight, these few 
words outweigh, in my estimation, all the 
formal learning expended by Mr. Mar- 
tineau in these disquisitions on force, in 
which he treats the physicist as a conjuror, 
and speaks so wittily of atomic polarity. 
In fact, without this notion of polarity— 
this “drawing” and “ driving”—this at- 
traction and repulsion, we stand as stu- 
pidly dumb before the phenomena of 
crystallization as a Bushman before the 
phenomena of the solar system. The 
genesis and growth of the notion I have 
endeavored to make clear in my third 
Lecture on Light, and in the article 
“ Crystals and Molecular Force” published 
in this volume. 

Our further cours? is here foreshadowed. 
A Sunday or two ago I stood under an 
oak planted by Sir John Moore, the hero 
of Corunna. On the ground near the 
tree little oaklets were successfully fighting 
for life with the surrounding vegetation. 
The acorns had dropped into the friendly 
soil, and this was the result of their in- 
teraction. What is the acorn? what the 
earth ? and what the sun, without whose 
heat and light the tree could not become 
a tree, however rich the soil, and however 
healthy the seed? I answer for myself as 
before—all “ matter.” And the heat and 
light which here play so potent a part are 
acknowledged to be motions of matter. 
By taking something much lower down in 
the vegetable kingdom than the oak, we 
might approach much more nearly to the 
case of crystallization already discussed, 
but this is not now necessary. 

If, instead of conceding the sufficiency 
of matter here, Mr. Martineau should fly 
to the hypothesis of a vegetative soul, all 
the questions before asked in relation to 
the snow-star become pertinent. I would 
invite him to go over them one by one, 
and consider what replies he will make to 
them. He may retort by asking me, 
“ Who infused the principle of life into the 
tree?” I say in answer that our present 
question is not this, but another—not who 
made the tree, but what zs it? Is there 
anything besides matter in the tree? If 
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so, what, and where? Mr. Martineau 
may have begun by this time to discern 
that it is not “ picturesqueness,” but cold 
precision, that my Vorstellungs-fihigkeit 
demands. How, I would ask, is this 
vegetative soul to be presented to the 
mind; where did it flourish before the tree 
grew, and what will become of it when 
the tree is sawn into planks, or consumed 
in fire ? 

Possibly Mr. Martineau may consider 
the assumption of this soul to be as un- 
tenable and as useless as I do. But then 
if the power to build a tree be conceded 
to pure matter, what an amazing expan- 
sion of our notions of the “ potency of 
matter” is implied in the concession! 
Think of the acorn, of the earth, and of 
the solar light and heat—was ever such 
necromancy dreamt of as the production 
of that massive trunk, those swaying 
boughs and whispering leaves, from the 
interaction of these three factors? In 
this interaction, moreover, consists what 
we call /ife. It will be seen that I am not 
in the least insensible to the wonder of the 
tree ; nay, I should not be surprised if, in 
the presence of this wonder, I feel more 
perplexed and overwhelmed than Mr. 
Martineau himself. 

Consider it fora moment. There is an 
experiment, first made by Wheatstone, 
where the music of a piano is transferred 
from its sound-board, through a thin 
wooden rod, across several silent rooms in 
succession, and poured out at a distance 
from the instrument. The strings of the 
piano vibrate, not singly, but ten at a 
time. Every string subdivides, yielding 
not one note, but a dozen. All these vi- 
brations and subvibrations are crowded 
together into a bit of deal not more than 
a quarter of a square inch in section. Yet 
no note is lost. Each vibration asserts its 
individual rights; and all are, at last, 
shaken forth into the air by a second 
sound-board, against which the distant end 
of the rod presses. Thought ends in 
amazement when it seeks to realize the 
motions of that rod as the music flows 
through it. I turn to my tree and observe 
its roots, its trunk, its branches, and its 
leaves. As the rod conveys the music, 
and yields it up to the distant air, so does 
the trunk convey the matter and the mo- 
tion—the shocks and pulses and other vi- 
tal actions—which eventually emerge in 
the umbrageous foliage of the tree. I 
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went some time ago through the green- 
house of a friend. He had ferns from 
Ceylon, the branches of which were in 
some cases not much thicker than an or- 
dinary pin—hard, smooth, and cylindrical 
—often leafless for afootor more. But at 
the end of every one of them the un- 
sightly twig unlocked the exuberant beauty 
hidden within it, and broke forth into a 
mass of fronds, almost large enough to fill 
the arms. We stand here upon a higher 
level of the wonderful: we are conscious 
of a music subtler than that of the piano, 
passing unheard through these tiny boughs, 
and issuing in what Mr. Martineau would 
opulently call the “clustered magnifi- 
cence” of the leaves, Does it lessen my 
amazement to know that every cluster, 
and every leaf—their form and texture— 
lie, like the music in the rod, in the molec- 
ular structure of these apparently insignifi- 
cant stems? Not so. Mr. Martineau 
weeps for “ the beauty of the flower fading 
into a necessity.” I care not whether it 
comes to me through necessity or through 
freedom, my delight in it is all the same. 
I see what he sees with a wonder super- 
added. To me as to him—nay, to me 
more than to him—not even Solomon in 
all his glory was arrayed like one of these. 

I have spoken above as if the assump- 
tion of a soul would save Mr. Martineau 
from the inconsistency of crediting pure 
matter with the astonishing building power 
displayed in crystals and trees. This, 
however, would not be the necessary re- 
sult; for it would remain to be proved 
that the soul assumed is not itself matter. 
When a boy I learnt from Dr. Watts that 
the souls of conscious brutes are mere 
matter. And the man who would claim 
for matter the human soul itself, would 
find himself in very orthodox company. 
“All that is created,” says Fauste, a fa- 
mous French bishop of the fifth century, 
“is matter. The soul occupies a place ; 
it is enclosed in a body ; it quits the body 
at death, and returns to it at the resurrec- 
tion, as in the case of Lazarus; the dis- 
tinction between hell and heaven, between 
eternal pleasures and eternal pains, proves 
that even after death, souls occupy a 
place and are corporeal. God only is in- 
corporeal.” ‘Tertullian, moreover, was 
quite a physicist in the definiteness of his 
conceptions regarding the soul. “The 
materiality of the soul,” he says, “ is evi- 
dent from the evangelists. A human soul 
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is there expressly pictured as suffering in 
hell ; it is placed in the middle of a flame, 
its tongue feels a cruel agony, and it im- 
plores a drop of water at the hands of a 
happier soul. JVanting materiality,” adds 
Tertullian, “a@d/ this would be without 
meaning.” One wonders what would 
have happened to this great Christian 
Father amid the roaring lions of Belfast. 
Could its excellent press have shielded 
him from its angry pulpits, as it sheltered 
me ?* 

I have glanced at inorganic nature—at 
the sea, and the sun, and the ‘vapor, and 
the snowflake—and at organic nature as 
represented by the fern and the oak. 
That same sun which warmed the water 
and liberated the vapor, exerts a subtler 
power on the nutriment of the tree. It 
takes hold of matter wholly unfit for the 
purposes of nutrition, separates its nutri- 
tive from its non-nutritive portions, gives 
the former to the vegetable, and carries 
the others away. Planted in the earth, 
bathed by the air, and tended by the sun, 
the three is traversed by its sap, the cells 
are formed, the woody fibre is spun, and 
the whole is woven to atexture wonderful 
even to the naked eye, but a million-fold 
Does 


more so to microscopic vision. 
consciousness mix in any way with these 


processes? Noman can tell. Our only 
ground for a negative conclusion is the 
absence of those outward manifestations 
from which feeling is usually inferred. 
But even these are not entirely absent. 
In the greenhouses of Kew we may see 
that a leaf can close, in response to a 
proper stimulus, as promptly as the human 
fingers themselves; and while there Dr. 
Hooker will tell us of the wondrous fly- 
catching and fly-devouring power of the 
Dionza. No man can say that the feel- 
ings of the animal are not represented by 


* The foregoing extracts, which M. Alglave 
recently brought to light for the benefit of the 
Bishop of Ofleans, are taken from the sixth 
lecture of the Cours d’ //istoire Moderne of that 
most orthodox of statesmen, M. Guizot. “I 
could multiply,” continues M. Guizot, “ these 
citations to infinity, and they prove that in the 
first centuries of our era the materiality of the 
soul was an opinion not only permitted, but 
dominant.” Dr. Moriarty, and the synod 
which he recently addressed, obviously forget 
their own antecedents. Their boasted succes- 
sion from the early Church renders them the 
direct offspring of a‘ materialism’ more ‘ bru- 
tal’ than any ever enunciated by me. 
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a drowsier consciousness in the vegetable 
world. At all events, no_line has ever 
been drawn between the conscious and 
the unconscious ; for the vegetable shades 
into the animal by such fine gradations, 
that it is impossible to say where the one 
ends and the other begins. 

In all such inquiries we are necessarily 
limited by our own powers: we observe 
what our senses, armed with the aids fur- 
nished by science, enable us to observe ; 
nothing more. The evidences as to con- 
sciousness in the vegetable world depend 
wholly upon our capacity to observe and 
weigh them. Alter the capacity, and the 
evidence would alter too. Would that 
which to us is a total absence of any man- 
ifestation of consciousness be the same to 
a being with our capacities indefinitely 
multiplied ? To such a being I can ima- 
gine not only the vegetable, but the, min- 
eral world, responsive to the proper irri- 
tants, the response differing only in degree 
from those exaggerated manifestations, 
which, in virtue of their grossness, appeal 
to our weak powers of observation. 

Our conclusions, however, must be 
based, not on powers that we can ima- 
gine, but upon those that we possess. 
What do they reveal? As the earth and 
atmosphere offer themselves as the nutri- 
ment of the vegetable world, so does the 
latter, which contains no constituent not 
found in inorganic nature, offer itself to 
the animal world. Mixed with certain 
inorganic substances—water, for example 
—the vegetable constitutes, in the long- 
run, the sole sustenance of the animal. 
Animals may be divided into two classes, 
the first of which can utilise the vegetable 
world immediately, having chemical forces 
strong enough to cope with its most re- 
fractory parts; the second class use the 
vegetable world mediately ; that is to say, 
after its finer portions have been extracted 
and stored up by the first, But in neither 
class have we an atom newly created. 
The animal world is, so to say, a distilla- 
tion through the vegetable world from in- 
organic nature. 

From this point of view all three worlds 
would constitute a unity, in which I pic- 
ture life as immanent everywhere. Nor 
am I anxious to shut out the idea_that the 
life here spoken of may be but a subordi- 
nate part and function of a higher life, as 
the living, moving blood is subordinate 
to the living man. I resist no such idea 
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as long as it is not dogmatically imposed. 
Left for the human mind freely to operate 
upon, the idea has ethical vitality; but 
stiffened into a dogma, the inner force 
disappears, and the outward yoke of a 
usurping hierarchy takes its place. 

The problem before us is, at all events, 
capable of definite statement. We have 
on the one hand strong grounds for con- 
cluding that the earth was once a molten 
mass. We now find it not only swathed 
by an atmosphere and covered by a sea, 
but also crowded with living things, The 
question is, how were they introduced ? 
Certainty may be as unattainable here as 
Bishop Butler held it to be in matters of 
religion ; but in the contemplation of pro- 
babilities the thoughtful mind is forced to 
take aside. The conclusion of science, 
which recognises unbroken casual connec- 
tion between the past and the present, 
would undoubtedly be that the molten 
earth contained within it elements of life, 
which grouped themselves into their pre- 
sent forms as the planet cooled. The 
difficulty and reluctance encountered by 
this conception, arise solely from the fact 
that the theologic conception obtained a 
prior footing in the human mind. Did 


the latter depend upon reasoning alone, 


it could not hold its ground for an hour 
against its rival. But it is warmed into 
life and strength by the emotions—by as- 
sociated hopes, fears, and expectations — 
and not only by these, which are more or 
less mean, but by that loftiness of thought 
and feeling which lifts its possessor above 
the atmosphere of self, and which the 
theologic idea, in its nobler forms, has 
through ages engendered in noble minds. 
Were not man’s origin implicated, we 
should accept without a murmur the de- 
rivation of animal and vegetable life from 
what we call inorganic nature. The con- 
clusion of pure intellect points this way 
and no other. But this purity is troubled 
by our interests in this life, and by our 
hopes and fears regarding the life to come. 
Reason is traversed by the emotions, an- 
ger rising in the weaker heads to the 
height of suggesting that the compendious 
shooting of the inquirer would be an act 
agreeable to God and serviceable to man. 
But this foolishness is more than neutral- 
ised by the sympathy of the wise; and in 
England at least, so long as the courtesy 
which befits an earnest theme is adhered to, 
such sympathy is ever ready for an honest 
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man. None of us here need shrink from 
saying all that he has a right to say. We 
ought, however, to remember that it is not 
only a band of Jesuits, weaving their 
schemes of intellectual slavery, under the 
innocent guise of “ education,” that we 
are opposing. Our foes are to some ex- 
tent they of our own household, includ- 
ing not only the ignorant and the passion- 
ate, but a minority of minds of high cali- 
bre and culture, lovers of freedom, more- 
over, who, though its objective hull be 
riddled by logic, still find the ethic life 
of their religion unimpaired. But while 
such considerations ought to influence the 
form of our argument, and prevent it 
from ever slipping out of the region of 
courtesy into that of scorn or abuse, its 
substance, I think, ought to be maintained 
and presented in unmitigated strength. 

In the year 1855 the chair of philoso- 
phy in the University of Munich happen- 
ed to be filled by a Catholic priest of 
great critical penetration, great learning, 
and great courage, who bore the brunt of 
battle long before Dollinger. His Jesuit 
colleagues, he knew, inculcated the belief 
that every human soul is sent into the 
world from God by a separate and _ super- 
natural act of creation. Ina work entitled 
“The Origin of the Human Soul,” Pro- 
fessor Frohschammer, the philosopher here 
alluded to, was hardy enough to question 
this doctrine, and to affirm that man, 
body and soul, comes from his parents, 
the act of creation being, therefore, me- 
diate and secondary only. The Jesuits 
keep a sharp look-out on all temerities of 
this kind, and their organ, the Civi/t2 Cat- 
tolica, immediately pounced upon Froh- 
schammer. His book was branded as 
“pestilent,” placed in the Index, and 
stamped with the condemnation of the 
Church.* 

It will be seen, in the “ Apology for 
the Belfast Address,” how simply and 
beautifully the great Jesuit Perrone causes 


——___-______ —_—_ -——_—_—__—_— 


* King Maximilian II. brought Liebig to 
Munich, he helped Helmholtz in his research- 
es, and loved to liberate and foster science. 
But through his “liberal” concession of 
power to the Jesuits in the schools, he did far 
more damage to the intellectual freedom of 
his country than his superstitious prede- 
cessor Ludwig I. Priding himself on being 
a German prince, Ludwig would not tolerate 
the interference of the Roman party with the 
political affairs of Bavaria. 
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the Almighty to play with the sun and 
planets," desiring this one to stop, and 
another to move, according to his plea- 
sure. ‘To Perrone’s Vorstellung God is 
obviously a large Individual who holds 
the leading-strings of the universe, and 
orders its steps from a position outside it 
all. Nor does the notion now under con- 
sideration err on the score of indefinite- 
ness. According to it, the Power whom 
Goethe does not dare to name, and whom 
Gassendi and Clerk Maxwell present to 
us under the guise of a “ manufacturer” of 
atoms, turns out annually for England and 
Wales alone, a quarter of a million of new 
souls. ‘Taken in connection with the 
dictum of Mr. Carlyle, that this annual in- 
crement to our population are “ mostly 
fools,” but little profit to the human heart 
seems derivable from this mode of regard- 
ing the Divine operations. 

But if the Jesuit notion be rejected, 
what are we to accept? Physiologists 
say that every human being comes from 
an egg, not more than ,},th of an inch 
in diameter. Isthis egg matter? I hold 
it to be so, as much as the seed of a fern 
or of an oak. Nine months go to the 
making of it intoa man. Are the addi- 
tions made during this period of gestation 
drawn from matter? I think so undoubt- 
edly. If there be anything besides mat- 
ter in the egg, or in the infant subsequent- 
ly slumbering in the womb, what is it? 
The questions ‘already asked with refe- 
rence to the stars of snow, may be here 
repeated. Mr. Martineau will complain 
that I am “disenchanting the babe of its 
wonder ; but is this the case? I figure it 
growing in the womb, woven by a some- 
thing not itself, without conscious partici- 
pation on the part of either father or 
mother, and appearing in due time, a liv- 
ing miracle, with all its organs and all 
their implications. Consider the work 
accomplished during these nine months in 
forming the eye alone—with its lens, and 
its humors, and its miraculous retina be- 
hind. Consider the ear with its tympa- 
num, cochlea, and Corti’s organ—an in- 
strument of three thousand strings, built 
adjacent to the brain, and employed by it 
to sift, separate, and interpret, antecedent 
to all consciousness, the sonorous tremors 
of the-external world. All this has been 
accomplished, not only without man’s 
contrivance, but without his knowledge, 
the secret of his own organisation having 
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been withheld from him since his birth in 
the immeasurable past, untitthe other day. 
Matter I define as that mysterious thing 
by which all this is accomplished. How 
it came to have this power is a question 
on which I never ventured an opinion. 
If, then,{matter starts as “a beggar,” it is, 
in my view, because the Jacobs of theolo- 
gy have deprived it of its birthright. Mr. 
Martineau need fear no disenchantment. 
Theories of evolution go but a short way 
towards the explanation of\this mystery ; 
while, in its presence, the notion of an 
atomic manufacturer and artificer of souls 
raises the doubt, whether those who en- 
tertain it were ever really penetrated by 
the solemnity of the problem for which 
they offer such a solution. 

There are men, and they include 
amongst them some of the best of the 
race of men, upon whose minds this mys- 
tery falls without producing either warmth 
or color. The “dry light” of the intel- 
lect suffices for them, and they live their 
noble lives untouched by a desire to give 
the mystery shape or expression. There 
are, on the other hand, men whose minds 
are warmed and colored by its presence, 
and who, under its stimulus, attain to 
moral heights which have never been 
overtopped. Different spiritual climates 
are necessary for the healthy existence of 
these two classes of men; and different 
climates must be accorded them. The 
history of humanity, however, proves the 
experience of the second class to illustrate 
the most pervading need. The world 
will have religion of some kind, even 
though it should fly for it to the intellec- 
tual whoredom of “spiritualism.” What 
is really wanted is the lifting power of an 
ideal element in human life. But the free 
play of this power must be preceded by 
its release from the torn swaddling bands 
of the past, and from the practical ma- 
terialism of the present. It is now in 
danger of being strangled by the one, or 
stupefied by the other. I look, however, 
forward to a time when the strength, in- 
sight, and elevation which now visit us in 
mere hints and glimpses during moments 
“of clearness and vigor,” shall be the 
stable and permanent possession of purer 
and mightier minds than ours—purer and 
mightier, partly because of their deeper 
knowledge of matter and their more 
faithful conformity to its laws.—Fort- 
nightly Review. 
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SHERMAN AND JOHNSTON, AND THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN. 


BY COL. CHARLES C, CHESNEY. 


TuE publication in quick succession of 
the Jarrative of General Johnston and 
the AZemoirs of General Sherman, afford- 
ed the critic such an opportunity as the 
whole range of military literature has 
never before offered. Great commanders 
have repeatedly written of their own war- 
like deeds ; but there has been no instance 
before of two who were opposed to each 
other in a campaign of the first magnitude 
sending out to the world their independent 
records of its whole course, It is true that 
there is a French edition of the Archduke 
Charles’s grand work on the war of 1796, 
with a sort of reply appended by Jourdan, 
one of the generals-in-chief whom he de- 
feated. But this is avowedly rather a 
commentary on the German _ history, 
directed to show that the Revolutionary 
armies were not so very badly beaten as 
had been asserted, than an original ver- 
sion. It is so unimportant as to have re- 
mained almost unnoticed on the shelves 
of military libraries, and cannot be said to 
form a fair exception to the rule now first 


broken in the case of the two commanders 
in the Campaign of Atlanta. 
Nor could the full value of such works 


have been reached elsewhere. It needed 
the complete freedom and publicity of 
American life to allow such a thorough 
insight as they afford into the motives and 
actions of the writers to be given unhesi- 
tatingly to the world. The delay which 
has occurred before their publication is an 
additional advantage ; for the condonation 
now granted by the North to the South, 
slowly it is true but not the less surely, for 
the cardinal sin of striving to break the 
great Republic into fragments, is so far 
pronounced, that the fair hearing is given 
on either side to what is written on the 
other which a very few years ago seemed 
hopeless, In 1870 it was still said that all 
books on the war to be sold in the North- 
ern markets, must be pervaded wholly by 
Northern sympathies. And though this 
sentiment is not completely banished, a 
more truly historical as well as a more 
generous spirit is coming gradually in, 
which allows Johnston’s Narrative of his 
own campaigns to be fairly judged of in 
the North; whilst Sherman’s Memoirs 


have been actually supplemented by some 
very valuable additions suggested by 
their circulation in the Southern States, 
where once his name was execrated. ‘To 
us at this distance, this remarkable pair of 
books has an additional source of interest ; 
for in the style of the writers, and the 
whole manner in which the story on either 
side is told, we recognise not merely those 
national characteristics which Englishmen 
have come to know as American, but 
even a curious similarity of thought and 
diction, which shows that Sherman and 
Johnston were not only fellow-citizens of 
the same great country, but taught in the 
same college, and trained in the same ser- 
vice. 

Both are hard hitters, whether wielding 
pen or sword. Unsparing of others’ feel- 
ings, regardless of the cloud of controver- 
sies which must rise on their criticisms, 
gifted with strong confidence in their own 
personal infallibility, there are points of 
striking likeness between the characters of 
the two chiefs who were suddenly opposed 
to each other in the fierce spring of 1864, 
when the greatest Civil War of history 
rose to its full height. Each was fired 
with the belief that the destinies of a peo- 
ple were in his hands, and each, with trust 
in his own powers of generalship and the 
fighting qualities of his men, had a just re- 
spect for his adversary. And now, after 
the lapse of a decade, each comes forward 
as much bent as ever on making the best 
of his cause. But there is a wide change 
in the shape in which the object ‘is pursu- 
ed. Each of them has outlived what still 
remains with many of their countrymen 
of the political passions of 1864, and 
seeks therefore to justify his actions on the 
purely professional ground of a soldier, 
entering into policy no farther than as it 
seems to affect the course of the Atlanta 
Campaign. 

The course of events they trace may be 
summarised as follows. On the 18th 
March Sherman relieved Grant of his 
special command in the West, comprising 
the armies destined to invade Georgia from 
Chattanooga, the great fortified depot on 
the ‘Tennessee, which the latter had rescu- 
ed for the Federals in the previous autumn. 
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Johnston had been in command of the 
opposing force from the beginning of the 
year, and lay at Dalton, thirty miles south- 
east of Chattanooga, keeping strictly on 
the defensive. Such was his attitude also 
throughout the campaign, for reasons which 
will presently appear; and Sherman, hav- 
ing on arrival “frequent and correct re- 
ports” of his enemy’s strength, calculated 
at less than 50,000 soldiers, but expecting 
reinforcements, “had time and leisure” 
(as he tells us) “to take all measures de- 
liberately and fully.” Numbers were not 
this commander’s difficulty so much as 
transportation and supplies, his actual 
strength “ present for duty” on the roth 
April amounting to 180,082 men. Of 
these he formed a field force comprising 
officially three distinct armies, and number- 
ing 99,000, irrespective of two indepen- 
dent “cavalry divisions; and on the 5th 
May (the day being fixed to correspond 
with that of Grant’s movement against 
Lee in Virginia) he began his advance. 
His object may best be told in his own 
words, and was prescribed him in the in- 
structions of General Grant, now become 
Commander-in-Chief of the whole forces 
of the Union. Grant, however, left the 
details of its execution entirely to the lieu- 
tenant in whom he had just cause, after 
more than two years of hard and chequer- 
ed warfare, passed through side by side, 
to place implicit confidence :— 

“ The army was to be directed against that 
of Johnston, lying on the defensive strongly 
intrenched at Dalton. I was required to fol- 
low it up closely and persistently, so that in 
no event could any part be detached to assist 
General Lee in Virginia; General Grant un- 
dertaking in like manner to keep Lee so busy 
that he could not respond to any calls of help 
by Johnston. Neither Atlanta, nor Augusta, 
nor Savannah was the objective, but the army 
of Joseph Johnston go where it might.” 

As to that commander, his views can 
only be explained by referring briefly to 
his correspondence with Richmond, A 
dispatch received in March told him that 
President Davis intended presently to raise 
his force of 41,000 fighting men to 75,- 
ooo, and urged him to move boldly into 
Tennessee. But the reinforcements thus 
promised were only to join him on the 
advance, and where at first made wholly 
contingent on his adopting this offensive 
line of action. Johnston’s second reply 
was (and none could be more proper, the 
former having pointed out the difficulties 
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sufficiently) :—*In my dispatch of the 
18th I expressly accept taking the offen- 
sive ; only differ with you as to details. I 
assume that the enemy will be prepared to 
advance before we are, and will make it 
to our advantage. Therefore I propose, 
as necessary both for the offensive and 
defensive, to assemble our troops here im- 
mediately. Other preparations for ad- 
vance are going on.” But there was no 
happy union of thought on this side, where 
Bragg, whom Johnston had superseded 
after his failure of the autumn, was now 
Jefferson Davis’s chief military adviser. 
The contrast in this respect is striking from 
the very first with the perfect harmony of 
Grant and Sherman. Yet Johnston, it 
will be seen, had in no case any thought 
of running away, and it only remained for 
Sherman to move to bring on the collision 
both looked for. Accordingly at day- 
break on the 8th May the opposing armies 
were in each other’s presence, and began 
to engage. 

From this time until the middle of July 
they never paused in the struggle, which 
took a form unknown heretofore in mo- 
dern war. Sherman had to combine the 
double purpose of pressing his adversary 
back and keeping intact in his own rear 
the line of railroad to Chattanooga, by 
which alone he could subsist his forces. 
Johnston had only to do his best to resist, 
whether by obstinate opposition in front 
or injuring the great communication on 
which the Federals depended, and which, 
if interrupted, would stop their advance at 
once. His task might therefore, at first 
sight, seem simple. But, on the other 
hand, his forces were far inferior. At 
Dalton, when the campaign began, he 
commanded less than 45,000 men, ex- 
clusive of a weak division of cavalry, and 
though afterwards joined by Polk’s army 
corps, which came in by detachments, and 
two more divisions of horse, he never, ac- 
cording to Sherman’s admission, had more 
than about one-half the number of the 
Federals, whose losses were constantly 
supplied from their rear. Sherman, in- 
deed, reckoned fully on this numerical 
superiority. He not only, as he ftankly 
states, was prepared to lose two to one, if 
necessary, in carrying out his design, but 
on finding Johnston covered at Dalton, as 
at almost every halting-place subsequently, 
“by intrenchments as dangerous to assault 
as a permanent fort,” he resolved from the 
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first to risk no open attack. Probably in 
thus deciding he took counsel from those 
bloody repulses which in Virginia had 
dangerously weakened the Federals more 
than once, and almost turned the scale of 
war against their cause. But it was open 
to him, instead of direct assault, to adopt 
on a grander scale the old ‘ War of Posi- 
tions,’ of the days of Gustavus and 
‘Turenne, when both armies protected 
themselves on their fighting ground, and 
sought for advantage in either outflanking 
the enemy or cutting off his supplies. The 
former process, though a slow one, might 
be called sure with such superior numbers 
at his command. With a main force 
equal to Johnston’s, it would be always 
possible to cover and watch the latter’s 
front, whilst one or both wings, steadily 
extending behind similar works, must in 
the end get so far beyond or round the 
Confederates as to make their communica- 
tions unsafe, if their flanks were not 
already laid bare. Either danger must 
drive them to a retreat, since the only 
alternative would be a sudden passage to 
the offensive, and an ‘attack on the Fed- 
eral intrenchments—an error that Sher- 
man would have been too glad to see his 
adversary fall into, but which he very 
wisely did not anticipate from Johnston, 
who had more of the Fabius than the 
Marcellus in his tactics. As might be ex- 
pected from one known in peace as a skill- 
ed professor, Sherman’s technical descrip- 
tion of the series of operations that went 
on is simple and masterly, and we quote 
it, very slightly abbreviated :— 


“Finding the enemy’s position covered by 
intrenchments, we in like manner covered 
our lines of battle by similar works; even 
our skirmishers learning to cover themselves 
by the simplest and best forms, such as rails 
or logs piled to makea simple lunette, cover- 
ed on the outside with earth thrown up at 
night. Both sides used the same model of 
rifle-trench, varied according to the ground. 
The trees and bushes were cut away for more 
than a hundred yards in front, serving as an 
abattis or entanglement; the parapet varied 
from four to six feet high, the earth taken from 
a ditch outside and from a covered way in- 
side, and this parapet surmounted bya ‘ head- 
log’ composed of the trunk of a tree lying 
along the crest, and resting on notches cut in 
other trunks inclined back in case it should 
be struck by acannon shot. The men of both 
armies became extremely skilful at this work, 
because each realised its importance to him- 
self, so that it required no orders. As soon 
as a brigade fancied a position, it would set to 
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work with a will, and would construct such a 
parapet in a night.” 

And Sherman adds that his own men 
had their labors lightened by corps of 
pioneers, raised out of freed slaves, 200 of 
whom, receiving each ten dollars a month 
and free rations, were assigned to every 
division. 

Now it follows that the ten weeks’ cam- 
paign which succeeded can have but little 
of the lurid interest that attaches from 
their desperate and bloody nature to many 
great scenes in modern war. The whole 
mass of 100,000 combatants led by the 
Federal commander hardly lost more men 
in the two months of May and June than 
he had himself seen struck down or cap- 
tured out of only 40,000 on his side in the 
bloody affair of Shiloh, where the armies 
towards its close faced each other in two 
rude lines at short rifle-range, just as the 
Germans and French did at Mars-la-Tour. 
This campaign of Atlanta, unlike other 
great contests which the world has watch- 
ed in our own or our grandfathers’ times, 
resembled rather the combat of two skilful 
fencers with the foils, where one by greater 
length of arm and almost by physical 
weight gradually presses his antagonist 
backwards, than the deadly struggle be- 
tween two swordsmen, which ends only 
when one is stretched prostrate on the 
ground. ‘Thus it actually took the Fede- 
rals from the 18th June to the 3rd July to 
manceuvre Johnston from his one set of 
positions about Kenesaw. Yet the pres- 
sure on him never slackened, being as 
continuous and energetic as his resistance 
was obstinate. And so the inevitable 
process went steadily forward. From 
Dalton the Confederates were forced back 
on Resaca M’Pherson, who suddenly 
outflanked them, losing here (according 
to Sherman) the one great opportunity of 
the campaign; from Resaca they fell back 
to Cassville, and made as though to fight 
without cover; but from Cassville (where 
Johnston’s lieutenants questioned his pro- 
posal to risk a general action) they retired 
suddenly to the Allatoona Pass and New 
Hope, named by the soldiers Hellhole, in 
remembrance of the hard struggles which 
followed for its possession; from New 
Hope they again retreated to Kenesaw 
and Marietta, whence Johnston finally fell 
back on the broad Chattahoochee, the 
chief river of the district, and attempted 
to hold its passage; but there turned 
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again, he retired quickly into the line of 
works which had for many weeks been 
preparing to give him the means of pro- 
tecting Atlanta, the great railroad junction 
which the instinct of the commander on 
either side told him was vital to the Con- 
federacy. Here on the 17th July John- 
ston was suddenly superseded by a tele- 
graphic dispatch from Richmond, and the 
campaign, so far as he was concerned, 
was over. Hood who succeeded, a man 
described to Sherman as “bold even to 
rashness,” a character his adversary does 
not contradict, at once laid aside the 
Fabian policy which had caused, nomi- 
nally at least, the disgrace of his predeces- 
sor, and commenced a series of those of- 
fensive strokes which Johnston had avoid- 
ed, and which were repulsed with such 
crushing effect as forever to discredit his 
temerity, and finally ended in his drawing 
off the shattered remains of his army and 
leaving Atlanta to the Federals, with 
Georgia open, and the road free through 
that state and the Carolinas to the rear of 
Lee at Richmond, a route Sherman was 
steadily pursuing when the war came to 
an end with the surrender of the Army of 
Virginia to Grant. 

Of the details of the works from behind 
which this singular struggle was carried 
on, enough has been said. Its general 
course is vividly told in a dispatch of 
Sherman’s, telegraphed by him to Wash- 
ington when he was about half-way, and 
intended as a summary of the events of 
the first six weeks. 

** We continued,” he says, “ to press forward 
on the principle of an advance against for- 
tified positions. The whole country is one 
vast fort, and Johnston must have at least 
fifty miles of connected trenches, with abattis 
and finished batteries. We gain ground daily, 
fighting all the time. ... Our lines are now 
in close contact, and the fighting is incessant, 
with a good deal of artillery fire. As fast as 
we gain one position, the enemy has another 
all ready; but I think he will soon have to 
let go Kenesaw, which is the key to the whole 
country.” 


The letting go did indeed happen, but 
not for more than a fortnight afterwards ; 
and the rate of progress being so infini- 
tesimal at the strongest points, it is not 
surprising to learn that it took full ten 
weeks to force Johnston back from Dalton 
to Atlanta, a distance of jtist eighty miles 
as the crow flies, the average rate there- 
fore being but a very little over a mile a 
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day. But though thus slow, it was not 
the less sure. And as this long series of 
struggles went on with the one invariable 
result of a retreat on the Confederate side, 
Sherman grew, as his correspondence 
shows, more confident than ever in his 
superiority. Thus, on arriving in front of 
the bridgehead on the Chattahoochee 
River, the last great obstacle before the 
lines of Atlanta, he tells us: “I knew that 
Johnston could not remain long on the 
west bank [where his army held the strong 
works covering the main passage], for I 
could easily practise on that ground to 
better advantage our former tactics of in- 
trenching a moiety of our army in his 
front, and with the rest cross the river, 
and threaten either his rear or the city of 
Atlanta itself.” And to Halleck he wrote : 
“] propose to study the crossing of the 
Chattahoochee, and when all is ready to 
move quickly ; as a beginning I will keep 
the troops, &c., well back from the river, 
and only display our picket line... We 
have pontoons enougi for four bridges, but 
as our crossing will be resisted we must 
manceuvre.” And manceuvre he did ac- 
cordingly; but Johnston, who little ex- 
pected his own coming supersession, and 
who had determined to make his real 
stand behind the Peach-tree Creek, a 
stream flowing near Atlanta, abandoned 
his works in front of the Chattahooche 
when he found his adversary turning him 
once more by a passage higher up, and 
retreated to the final position which he 
was holding when ordered to resign his 
command to Hood. At this point, and 
indeed throughout the events of this long 
struggle, there is, except on one head, to 
be noticed later, such an undesigned and 
striking coincidence between the narratives 
of the two commanders as convinces the 
reader of the perfect honesty of each from 
the testimony of the other. As we said at 
the outset, each knows how to respect his 
adversary’s qualities. But as suspicion 
has often been thrown on the praise be- 
stowed on a general by his opponent, it 
may be permitted us to inquire inde- 
pendently how far each fully came up to 
his allotted task. 

As to Sherman, we have at hand a 
very fitting standard of comparison. Gen- 
eral Grant himself took the personal lead- 
ership in Virginia, where Lee, with an 
army nearly equal in strength to that of 
Johnston, had to cover Richmond, as his 
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comrade Atlanta. If the country was 
more difficult, and therefore more suitable 
for defence, than that on the Georgian 
frontier, on the other hand Grant had 
nearly half as many men again more in 
his fighting force than Sherman, with 
trains fully proportioned to their need. 
Though well aware of the resources his 
adversary so well knew how to draw from 
the dense nature of the terrain, he had 
not the patience of Sherman in accommo- 
dating himself at once to the system of 
warfare that circumstances seemed to im- 
pose on both alike. He crossed the Ra- 
pidan, therefore, on the direct way from 
Washington to Richmond, determined, as 
he himself expressed it, “‘ to fight it out on 
this line.” Again and again he threw 
himself on his stubborn foe to be beaten 
back with loss; with heaviest loss of all 
in his fifth and last attempt to gain a di- 
rect passage to Richmond in the Battle of 
Cold Harbor. Finally, he was forced, 
after losing over 50,000 men in these en- 
deavors to break down his adversary’s 
guard by main force, to cross the James 
to the south side of Richmond. And here, 
only after @nother fruitless effort to sur- 
prise the Confederate lines, which cost 
him thousands of lives, he set himself to 


besiege Richmond by the same slow pro- 
cess of burrowing investment which had 
proved successful in his hands at Vicks- 


burg. The excuses offered for these pro- 
ceedings are two: the necessity he saw for 
wearing down the hitherto victorious army 
of Lee by constant “ attrition,” and his 
desire to meet President Lincoln’s per- 
sonal wish of keeping the advancing army 
between Washington and that redoubtable 
enemy. The latter is of course disposed 
of in the view of any fair critic by the 
fact that, however desirable this may have 
been, it proved simply impossible to cover 
Washington consistently with carrying out 
the required advance on Richmond. It 
should never have been put forward by 
General Grant’s friends at all. Any real 
defence must lie in the fact that Lee could 
certainly much less well afford to lose men 
than his adversary, and that though he 
defeated the latter again and again, with 
a total loss of over 60,000 men, during the 
months of May and June, it cost him 
20,000 of his lesser numbers to do this. 
Giving this consideration the fullest 
weight, however, it is not the less certain 
that in some of his actions Grant threw 
New Series.—Vor. XXIII,, No. 1 
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away vast numbers of lives without inflict- 
ing compensating loss. This was ad- 
mittedly the case in the Battle of Cold 
Harbor, already mentioned; and was 
hardly less so in the attempt made a fort- 
night later to carry by a coup-de-main the 
Petersburg lines to the south of Richmond 
when the army first appraached them. 
Sherman, as we know, followed an alto- 
gether different course from first to last. 
The material result was that the whole 
fighting of May and June cost him but 
16,800 men in all, while Johnston lost 
9,300 (exclusive of prisoners, the number 
of which is disputed), and was therefore 
far more seriously diminished in propor- 
tion to his adversary. It has been said 
that Sherman took a full month} longer to 
work his way up to the Atlanta lines than 
Grant to those of Petersburg. But the 
reply to this is more favorable to his 
reputation than anything yet stated; for 
he had no strategic choice as to his gen- 
eral line of advance on Atlanta, whilst 
Grant, with a large fleet at his command 
and the sea to work from, might have 
landed at the outset on the Richmond pe- 
ninsula, or in the River James before Peters 
burg, without any fighting at all. To be 
plain, there would be hardly any compari- 
son between these two generals if they were 
judged by their performances in 1864. 
Grant’s unwearied energy and tenacity in 
the western campaigns during the dark 
days of the Union cause had well earned 
tor him the high place he held. He had 
had the extraordinary merit in a general 
of raw troops of not allowing that he could 
be beaten, and so winning back their 
confidence in themselves. But a strong 
prejudice against the Army of the Poto- 
mac, which, having never served with, he 
believed had not been boldly enough 
handled ; a desire to prove his own per- 
sonal superiority over the great general 
whom the Union had learnt to dread ; 
and possibly a just belief that on strateg- 
ical grounds it was necessary at all costs 
to hold closely to a foe so full of resource 
and combination : these may account for 
his conduct in the spring of 1864, but they 
cannot wholly excuse it. And the proof 
of Sherman’s great superiority in the par- 
ticular warfare which tested the abilities 
of both so equally was that, although it 
did take him some weeks longer to get in 
sight of the city which had become his 
‘objective,’ he could, on arriving before it, 
3 
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write confidently of the fine spirits of his 
troops, and the steady continuance of 
active operations, which would soon place 
Atlanta in his hands; while at the very 
same time Grant had to sit down before 
Richmond with an army so dispirited by 
its losses, that it was necessary for it to 
remain intrenched and almost motionless 
for the next seven months, until famine 
and suffering had done their slow work on 
the defenders. ‘Then indeed, but not till 
then, the investors of the Confederate 
capital felt their full advantage, and rein- 
forced and fully supplied with all that 
could make troops efficient, they were once 
more ready and eager to make the out- 
flanking movements which stretched Lee’s 
line until it broke, and compelled him to 
succumb to his fate. Resting on this 
year’s history viewed singly, Sherman 
must be pronounced a very master of the 
art of war in a close and wooded country, 
superior by far to his bolder but less saga- 
cious chief, and unmatched anywhere un- 
less it be by Lee himself, or the general 
who so stoutly opposed him. 

If men were to be judged of solely by 
the difficulties they overcome, indepen- 
dently of the direct results achieved, then 
General Johnston might fitly head the list 
of great American commanders; for on 
his side was neither the supreme military 
power wielded by Grant, nor the prestige 
which made Lee almost independent of 
those who nominally controlled him; 
much less the harmony of thought and 
action with his superior that assisted 
Sherman from first to last. A dictatorial 
President, pufied up, as his despatches 
show, with mistaken belief in his own 
military judgment, and advised by the 
very officer whom Johnston had super- 
seded, was from the moment of the latter’s 
appointment disposed to interfere with 
his arrangements and prescribe his strate- 
gy. His supplies came from various 
States, and were collected by officers not 
directly responsible to him. The very 
reinforcing of his army by troops unused 
elsewhere, so as to give him such a force 
as was actually needful for the defence of 
Georgia, was at first (as has been shown) 
made contingent on his carrying out a 
desperate if not wholly impracticable ad- 
vance into the hostile lines. His men, to 
whom he came as a stranger, were neither 
attached personally to their chief, like the 
Army of Virginia, nor improved in disci- 
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pline to the same degree as their adversa- 
ries; a defect alone sufficient to account 
for the many Confederate failures of the 
latter part of the war. His chiefs of 
corps, On one important occasion at least, 
at Resaca, seemed to challenge his views 
with that absence of respect for authority 
which augured ill for the endurance of 
their men if tested by adversity. In all 
these points, therefore, he was at a strik- 
ing disadvantage as regarded his oppo- 
nent; yet with these against him, and 
with but one-half the number of the 
Federals, he contrived to hold them back, 
led though they were with such versatile 
skill and unwearied energy as the records 
of modern war can hardly match, for 
nearly two months and a half, in the ad- 
vance which an active pedestrian could 
have made in as many days. Surely this 
is of itself a sufficient testimony to his 
powers of leadership. One day of falter- 
ing when halted, one hour of hesitation 
when it became necessary to fall back, 
might have brought instant ruin to him 
and hisarmy. ‘To a sober mind it needs 
no argument to show that he was right in 
refusing to rush wildly forward into Ten- 
nessee, to suffer such a defeat as the Con- 
federates met before Nashville later in the 
war, when the State was comparatively 
stripped of troops, and Sherman far away: 
and that he was right in keeping a strict 
defensive during the actual campaign, 
seems sufficiently proved by the fatal re- 
sults that attended the transfer of his army 
into the hands of the hard-fighting gene- 
ral who so speedily ruined it. What he 
might have ventured had a rasher or 
less wary commander, such as Grant him- 
self for instance, been before him, is as 
impossible to say as it would be to declare 
what would have been the result to Lee 
had Sherman taken the place of Grant in 
Virginia. As things actually were dis- 
posed, it is not too much to declare that 
Johnston’s doing what he did, with the 
limited means at his command, is a feat 
that should leave his name in the annals of 
defensive war at least as high as that of 
Fabius, or Turenne, or Moreau. 

As we have spoken of one question on 
which the two commanders, in their nar- 
ratives, differ widely, it is but fair to state 
what that is. It concerns the total losses 
suffered by the Confederates during their 
retreat, and its proportion to that of their 
enemies. Writing before his former ad- 
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versary, and anxious to make good his 
cause against those who, certainly with as 
little justice as good sense, had stripped 
him of his command, Johnston undoubted- 
ly over-estimates the latter largely, making 
it, from such doubtful evidence as “ the 
statements of prisoners and publications 
in the newspapers,” possibly six times as 
great as his own. ‘The vastness of this 
error appears to have arisen from his im- 
pression that, as the attacking side in in- 
trenched work suffers notoriously the 
most, so this must have been the case 
throughout the advance on Atlanta. It 
was so indeed, to some extent, as Sher- 
man’s own comparison of the Federal of- 
ficial statements with those cited on the 
other side by Johnston, sufficiently shows. 
3ut the proportion of his enemies disabled, 
which Johnston would have made fifty 
thousand, was really not one-third of that 
number; and this strange error is useful 
as showing that the mere guesses, even of 
the most experienced and skilful, cannot 
in such matters be relied on. ‘This unin- 


tentional exaggeration, for such we fully 
believe it, has been made a serious charge 
against Johnston’s character by those 
about President Davis, whose interest it 
was to damage it; and, as presently 


shown, it was the only one of several ad- 
duced that had any basis of truth. 

The proportion of losses which John- 
ston himself insists on as a test of his gen- 
eralship, naturally includes a consideration 
of that on his own side. And this brings 
us to the only point on which the narra- 
tives of the two commanders cannot by 
any means be reconciled. For whilst 
Sherman very properly reduces that on 
his own side by fair proof to its proper 
dimensions, he is hardly less inclined than 
his adversary was to swell that of the 
other. Writing, however, with Johnston’s 
‘narrative before him, he had no reason 
that could excuse a guess at the numbers 
of killed and wounded, ‘The Confederate 
commander, however, gives no numerical 
statement of his missing, or, in plain 
words, prisoners; and Sherman, therefore, 
proceeds (Sherman, vol. ii. chap. xvi.), to 
do this for him, by means simple enough 
certainly, but, as it seems to us, curiously 
inaccurate. He takes the numerical 
strength of the Confederates known as 
captured, no less than 13,000 in all, for 
the whole campaign of four months and a 
half, and then assumes that in May and 
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June “a due proportion” of these, over 
5,000 in fact, might have been taken from 
Johnston, and should be charged, as it 
were, to his account. But this whole 
campaign, it should be noted, included 
the bloody series of actions before and 
around Atlanta, in which General Hood’s 
bold offensive movements were made, and 
turned out so ill for his cause. What his 
fruitless attacks were in their direct results 
is shown in such reports as that of Gene- 
ral Logan (Sherman, vol. ii. p. 90), which 
states, “ six successive charges were made 
against my lines protected by logs and 
rails, and they were six times gallantly re- 
pulsed, each time with fearful loss to the 
enemy.” Such unsuccessful charges would 
account for any number of prisoners ; 
whilst Johnston’s cautious tactics ex- 
cluded the possibility of losing many. To 
charge him on the authority of a vague 
general return with “a due proportion” of 
Hood’s losses, seems to us not merely un- 
historical, but extremely unjust to a dis- 
tinguished enemy. Johnston’s own ac- 
count of the matter, written before this, 
and in answer to attacks made on him at 
Richmond, is simple and straightforward 
enough, and as it agrees exactly in gene- 
ral bearing with the description of his 
tactics furnished by his adversary, we pre- 
fer to adopt it unhesitatingly as the fairer 
estimate. After explaining that the ru- 
mor of a large number of prisoners be- 
ing taken, first arose in the South from 
the practice of leaving on the ‘returns of 
strength’ all those the corps present had 
lost in the two previous years, he gives 
the facts in detail, as follows :—* The only 
prisoners taken from us during this cam- 
paign that I heard of,” (he is speaking 
of course wholly of his own period of 
command) “ were a company of skirmish- 
ers of Hardee’s corps, and an outpost of 
Hood’s,” (some two hundred men), “ cap- 
tured about the middle of January, and a 
few taken from the right of Walker’s and 
left of French’s skirmishers on the 27th. 
As we usually fought in intrenched lines, 
which were always held, the enemy rarely 
had an opportunity to take prisoners ;”’—a 
remark so justified by common sense that 
we strongly suspect that had Sherman 
here been acting as a disinterested critic, 
instead of being fired by the spirit of con- 
troversy, he would have been the first to 
assent to it. As it is, he has been plainly 
led afvay by the desire to prove too much, 
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and after exposing Johnston’s error as to 
the Federals, he has multiplied, as it 
seems to us, the Confederate loss of 
prisoners during their contest by a much 
larger proportion than that of Johnston’s 
very loose guess atthe number of Federals 
put hors de combat. It is here, as ever, 
most true, that no man is to be accounted 
a safe judge in his own cause. 

As Johnston has taken up the argument 
for himself in the matter of his removal, 
the grounds of this may be mentioned as 
he candidly states them. The principal 
were :—that he persistently disregarded 
the President’s instructions ; that he would 
not fight the enemy; that he refused to 
defend Atlanta; that he refused to com- 
municate with General Bragg (then Chief 
of Staff to President Davis) in relation to 
the operations; that he disregarded 
Bragg’s instructions to attack the enemy ; 
and that he grossly exaggerated the 
strength and losses of the enemy. Of 
the last enough has been said. Of the 
rest it is clear that the only one that can 
have any sting in it, as it was the only one 
that really caused his supersession, was 
his persistent defensive action and re- 
peated falling back. And this is answered 
thoroughly by the comparison he draws 
in some detail between his own retreat 
and certain others which President Davis 
had fully approved. But, in truth, this 
elaborate defence of his is wholly super- 
fluous. The circumstances that followed 
have done more justice to his reputation 
than could a library of controversy. That 
the general selected to succeed him pur- 
sued the opposite policy, and ruined his 
army and reputation by it, would be suffi- 
cient to clear Johnston’s name of this 
charge of timidity in the eyes of history. 
But his true revenge was a much higher 
one than the failure of another. For, in 
the last extremity of the Confederacy, 
Richmond tottering to its inevitable fall, 
Grant daily increasing his pressure on its 
lines, and Sherman moving steadily through 
the Carolinas with the host that had car- 
ried terror through the heart of the South, 
prepared to deal the final stroke to the 
defence of its capital, the dismissed Gene- 
ral-in-Chief of the Confederate army of 
Tennessee was suddenly called from his 
retirement to take command of its poor 
relics, and stay, if it were possible, the 
fatal march northward of his old agver- 
sary. The disproportion of forces now 
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existing between himself and Sherman 
was so immense that it takes off the mili- 
tary interest from what followed. It is 
enough to say that Johnston did all man 
could do whilst the war still lasted; and 
when the surrender of Lee showed that 
the time for fighting had gone by, he sur- 
rendered his troops, and with them what 
remained of the Confederacy, on terms 
more honorable than ever closed a civil 
war before. The tribute thus involuntarily 
paid to his powers by those who had most 
slighted them not many months before, is 
a testimony before which even personal 
enmity must yield, and leaves his military 
character as free from blemish as he him- 
self could desire. 

Are we, therefore, to pass with him into 
unqualified condemnation of those who 
played this part, who alternately disgraced 
their commander, and then appealed to 
his patriotism to aid them in their ex- 
tremity? The very recital of the facts 
certainly raises a generous warmth in the 
reader; and for a moment one may par- 
don certain bitter words that are found in 
the general’s review of the war, which 
directly ascribe the failure of the South to 
establish its independence, not to inferior 
means in wealth and population, but sim- 
ply to the mal-administration of the Gov- 
ernment that used himself so ill. But, to 
be wholly just, there is something to be 
said for the view taken by Davis and his 
Cabinet when they superseded their gene- 
ral in Georgia. Having conversed much 
on this very point with one of those 
chiefly concerned, who was daily in the 
council-chamber at Richmond, we have 
become convinced that the act on which 
this part of the war turned was dictated 
by motives by no means wantonly capri- 
cious, Or in any true sense personal, but 
rather by a thorouglily false view of the 
military situation, ‘The Richmond Gov- 
ernment was, in fact, perfectly blinded by 
certain successes of the earlier part of the 
war; and Bragg, its only military adviser, 
lacked the insight or the honesty to ex- 
plain to it that the disproportion of fight- 
ing power which had certainly at one 
time existed, whatever its cause, was pass- 
ing away. The Federals had fought and 
endured until they established themselves 
in a position of military equality which 
was not understood, and, of course, not 
admitted by those who controlled the 
armies opposed tothem. Above all, the 
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chiefs of the Confederacy could not ima- 
gine that the Union had actually found 
generals equal to their own in boldness 
and skill. Hence it followed that when 
the Richmond Cabinet had taken mea- 
sures for raising its army in Georgia to 
60,000 men—more than Lee had at his 
command—it could not realise the whole 
facts of the case, nor understand that this 
host of brave men, if led with proper 
spirit, could be held in check and forced 
to remain entirely on the defensive by any 
force under any commander the North 
could range against it. The mistake was 
a natural one, perhaps; but those who 
made it with open eyes cannot be excus- 
ed from the charge of levity. Sherman’s 
reputation, and the immense strength of 
the army he commanded, were well known 
at that era even on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and ought not to have been ignored 
at Richmond. At the worst, however, 
the error was one due to want of judg- 
ment and self-will. ‘The graver charge of 
personal malice that Johnston’s bitter de- 
fence would imply, need not have been 
made at this late date against the fallen 
leaders of the Confederacy. 

If the tone of the afologia of the South- 
ern general be not all that one could de- 
sire, what shall be said of that of his 
antagonist, who in 1864, as in 1875, had 
no character to clear, no misfortune to 
avenge, no want of sympathy between 
himself and his superiors to thwart his 
purpose ? Fame, fortune, dignity, mili- 
tary rank, and honors as high as a repub- 
lic can award, have followed on his suc- 
cess, Yet seldom were any memoirs ever 
published that have given so much of- 
fence to individuals as his, and we fear 
not always with full excuse. It was sure- 
ly, for instance, not necessary for any his- 
torical purpose to quote Halleck’s private 
opinions on General Hooker, with his 
allusions to the failing that had cost that 
officer his commission in days long before 
the war; or to drag into an account of 
the organization of his own army, the old 
forgotten incident of the indiscretion of 
his former rival, General Buell, in writing 
to the press when he thought himself un- 
fairly used by Grant; nor even to pour 
ridicule on the “ political generals,” whose 
fitness he was privately ordered to report 
on, one of whom it seems was glad to 
take lessons in elementary drill from a 
lieutenant in his own brigade. If there 
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be any excuse for a great man satirising 
lesser ones, it may be allowed, no doubt, 
when he is writing freely who has himself 
been foully slandered. Sherman had not 
long held his general’s rank when Came- 
ron, the then Secretary at War, annoyed 
at his outspoken prophecy as to the diffi- 
culties that lay before those who would 
re-establish the Union by force, spread 
the malignant report that he was out of 
his mind, on which, he says, “ the news- 
papers kept harping, and paralysed my 
efforts; so that in spite of myself they 
tortured from me some acts and words of 
imprudence ;” indeed, they actually forc- 
ed him into a brief temporary retirement 
from duty. This persecution, be it ob- 
served, was the direct result of his refus- 
ing to wrest his sound military view as a 
general to suit the visions of a politician ; 
and it may account for his special ani- 
mosity to all those who anywhere in the 
war strove to make the military considera- 
tions on which he held the life of the 
Union to depend, subordinate to the 
politics of the day. But there is a carp- 
ing and needless severity in the manner in 
which he speaks of his most faithful lieu- 
tenants, as the lamented Macpherson 
himself, when they failed to come up to 
his ideal. And certainly his differences 
with the politicians of the North cannot 
justify the tone he here and there uses 
towards those@who resisted her arms; 
least of all his repetition to-day of his own 
belief uttered (vol. ii. p. 349) at the mo- 
ment of hearing of President Lincoln’s 
assassination, that Jefferson Davis might 
possibly have been privy to it. The 
cruelly unjust words hastily spoken of a 
fallen foe in 1865, on the first shock of 
that dreadful national loss, should have 
been left unrecorded by any one not 
Sherman’s own adversary, in a work de- 
liberately written ten years later. Such 
spots as these disfigure the volumes in 
many parts, though they cannot take from 
them their value. They rather diminish 
our} faith in the kindliness and candor 
claimed for the author, as we believe just- 
ly, by those who know him best. And 
they are certainly not needed to add to 
the racy vigor which every reader of his 
Memoirs must admire. On the whole 
we part from the work, as from the Nar- 
rative of Johnston, with the feeling that 
neither of these great generals would have 
served his fame the less, had he left the 
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defence of his own reputation, and the ex- 
posure of the mistakes of others, in the 
hands of more impartial critics, and con- 
tented himself with giving a less personal 
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record of his share in the great Atlanta 
campaign, and the war of which it was 
one of the most interesting episodes.— 
Fortnightly Review. 
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THE HISTORY 


OF TWINS, AS A CRITERION OF THE RELATIVE POWERS 


OF NATURE AND NURTURE* 


BY FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 


THE exceedingly close resemblance at- 
tributed to twins has been the subject of 
many novels and plays, and most persons 
have felt a desire to know upon what 
basis of truth those works of fiction 
may rest. But twins have many other 
claims to attention, one of which will be 
discussed in the present memoir, It is, 
that their history affords means of dis- 
tinguishing between the effects of tenden- 
cies received at birth, and of those that 
were imposed by the circumstances of 
their after lives; in other words, between 
the effects of nature and of nurture. This 
is a subject of especial importance in its 
bearings on investigations into mental 
heredity, and I, for my part, have keenly 
felt the difficulty of drawing the neces- 
sary distinction whenever I tried to esti- 
mate the degree in which mental ability 
was, on the average, inherited. The ob- 
jection to statistical evidence in proof of 
its inheritance has alway$ been: ‘The 
persons whom you compare may have 
lived under similar social conditions and 
have had similar advantages of education, 
but such prominent conditions are only a 
small part of those that determine the 
future of each man’s life. It is to trifling 
accidental circumstances that the bent of 
his disposition and his success are mainly 
due, and these you leave wholly out of 
account—in fact, they do not admit of 
being tabulated, and therefore your statis- 
tics, however plausible at first sight, are 
really of very little use.” No method of 
enquiry which I have been able to carry 
out—and I have tried many methods—is 
wholly free from this objection. I have 
therefore attacked the problem from the 
opposite side, seeking for some new 
method by which it would be possible to 


* In my English Men of Science, 1874, p. 12, 
I treated this subject in a cursory way. It 
subsequently occurred to me that it deserved 
a more elaborate enquiry, which I made, and 
of which this paper is a result. 


weigh in just scales the respective effects 
of nature and nurture, and to ascertain 
their several shares in framing the disposi- 
tion and intellectual ability of men. The 
life history of twins supplies what I want- 
ed. We might begin by enquiring about 
twins who were closely alike in boyhood 
and youth, and who were educated to- 
gether for many years, and learn whether 
they subsequently grew unlike, and, if so, 
what the main causes were which, in the 
opinion of the family, produced the dis- 
similarity. In this way we may obtain 
much direct evidence of the kind we 
want; but we can also obtain yet more 
valuable evidence by a converse method. 
We can enquire into the history of twins 
who were exceedingly unlike in childhood, 
and learn how far they became assimilat- 
ed under the influence of their identical 
nurtures; having the same home, the 
same teachers, the same associates, and 
in every other respect the same surround- 
ings. 

My materials were obtained by sending 
circulars of enquiry to persons who were 
either twins themselves or the near rela- 
tions of twins. The printed questions 
were in thirteen groups; the last of them 
asked for the addresses of other twins 
known to the recipient who might be like- 
ly to respond if I wrote to them. This 
happily led to a continually widening cir- 
cle of correspondence, which I pursued 
until enough material was accumulated 
for a general reconnaissance of the sub- 
ject. 

There is a large literature relating to 
twins in their purely surgical and physiolo- 
gical aspect. The reader interested in 
this should consult Die Lehre von den 
Zwillingen, von L. Kleinwichter, Prag. 
1871; it is full of references, but it is also 
disfigured by a number of numerical mis- 
prints, especially in p. 26. I have not 
found any book that treats of twins from 
my present point of view. 
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The reader will easily understand that 
the word ‘twins’ is a vague expression, 
which covers two very dissimilar events ; 
the one corresponding to the progeny of 
animals that have usually more than one 
young one ata birth, and the other cor- 
responding to those double-yolked eggs 
that are due to two germinal spots in a 
single ovum. The consequence of this is, 
that I find a curious discontinuity in my 
results. One would have expected that 
twins would commonly be found to pos- 
sess a certain average likeness to one 
another; that a few would greatly exceed 
that degree of likeness, and a few would 
greatly fall short of it; but this is not at 
all the case. Twins may be divided into 
three groups, so distinct that there are not 
many intermediate instances; namely, 
strongly alike, moderately alike, and ex- 
tremely dissimilar. When the twins are a 
boy and a girl, they are never closely 
alike; in fact, their origin never corre- 
sponds to that of the above-mentioned 
double-yolked eggs. 

I have received about eighty returns of 
cases of close similarity, thirty-five of 
which entered into many instructive de- 
tails. In a few of these not a single point 
of difference could be specified. In the 


remainder, the color of the hair and eyes 
were almost always identical; the height, 
weight, and strength were generally very 
nearly so, but I have a few cases of a 
notable difference in these, notwithstand- 
ing the resemblance was otherwise very 


near, The manner and address of the 
thirty-five pairs of twins is usually describ- 
ed as being very similar, though there 
often exists a difference of expression 
familiar to near relatives but unperceived 
by strangers. The intonation of the voice 
when speaking is commonly the same, but 
it frequently happens that the twins sing 
in different keys. Most singularly, that 
one point in which similarity is rare is the 
handwriting. I cannot account for this, 
considering how strongly handwriting runs 
in families, but I am sure of the fact. I 
have only one case in which nobody, not 
even the twins themselves, could distin- 
guish their own notes of lectures, &c. ; 
barely two or three in which the hand- 
writing was undistinguishable by others, 
and only a few in which it was described 
as closely alike. On the other hand, I 
have many in which it is stated to be un- 
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like, and some in which it is alluded to as 
the only point of difference. 

One of my enquiries was for anecdotes 
as regards the mistakes made by near rela- 
tives, between the twins, They are nume 
rous, but not very varied in character. 
When the twins are children, they have 
commonly to be distinguished by ribbons 
tied round their wrist or neck; never- 
theless the one is sometimes fed, physick- 
ed, and whipped by mistake for the other, 
and the description of these little domes- 
tic catastrophes is usually given to me by 
the mother, in a phraseology that is some- 
what touching by reason of its serious- 
ness. I have one case in which a doubt 
remains whether the children were not 
changed in their bath, and the presumed 
A is not really B, and vice verséd. In 
another case an artist was engaged on the 
portraits of twins who were between three 
and four years of age ; he had to lay aside 
his work, for three weeks, and, on resum- 
ing it, could not tell to which child the re- 
spective likenesses he had in hand belong- 
ed. ‘The mistakes are less numerous on 
the part of the mother during the boy- 
hood and girlhood of the twins, but al- 
most as frequent on the part of strangers. 
I have many instances of tutors being un- 
able to distinguish their twin pupils. 
Thus, two girls used regularly to impose 
on their music teacher when one of them 
wanted a whole holiday ; they had their 
lessons at separate hours, and the one girl 
sacrificed herself to receive two lessons on 
the same day, while the other one enjoy- 
ed herself. Here is a brief and compre- 
hensive account: ‘Exactly alike in all, 
their schoolmasters never could tell them 
apart; at dancing parties they constantly 
changed partners without discovery ; their 
close resemblance is scarcely diminished 
by age.’ The following is a typical school- 
boy anecdote: ‘Two twins were fond of 
playing tricks, and complaints were fre- 
quently made; but the boys would never 
own which was the guilty one, and the 
complainants were never certain which of 
the two he was. One head master used 
to say he would never flog the innoceft 
for the guilty, and another used to flog 
both. No less than nine anecdotes have 
reached me of a twin seeing his or her re- 
flection in a looking-glass, and addressing 
it, in the belief it was the other twin in 
person, I have many anecdotes of mis- 
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takes when the twins were nearly grown 
up. Thus: ‘Amusing scenes occurred at 
college when one twin came to visit the 
other ; the porter on one occasion refus- 
ing to let the visitor out of the college 
gates, for, though they stood side by side, 
he professed ignorance as to which he 
ought to allow to depart.’ 

Children are usually quick in distin- 
guishing between their parent and his or 
her twin; but I have two cases to the 
contrary. Thus, the daughter of a twin 
says: ‘Such was the marvellous similarity 
of their features, voice, manner, &c., that 
I remember, as a child, being very much 
puzzled, and I think, had my aunt lived 
much with us, I should have ended by 
thinking I had two mothers.’ The other, 
a father of twins, remarks: ‘ We were ex- 
tremely alike, and are so at this moment, 
so much so that our children up to five 
and six years old did not know us apart.’ 

I have four or five instances of doubt 
during an engagement of marriage. Thus: 
‘A married first, but both twins met the 
lady together for the first time, and fell in 
love with her there and then. A manag- 
ed to see her home and to gain her affec- 
tion, though B went sometimes courting 


in his place, and neither the lady nor her 
parents could tell which was which.’ I 
have also a German letter, written in 
quaint terms, about twin brothers who 
married sisters, but could not easily be 


distinguished by them.* | In the well- 
known novel by Mr. Wilkie Collins of 
Poor Miss Finch, the blind girl distin- 
guishes the twin she loves by the touch of 
his hand, which gives her a thrill that the 
touch of the other brother does not. 
Philosophers have not, I believe, as yet 
investigated the conditions of such thrills; 
but I have a case in which Miss Finch’s 
test would have failed. Two persons, 
both friends of a certain twin lady, told 
me that she had frequently remarked to 
them that ‘ kissing her twin sister was not 


* I take this opportunity of withdrawing an 
anecdote, happily of no great importance, 
published in Aen of Science, p. 14, about a 
man personating his twin brother for a joke 
at supper, and not being discovered by his 
wife. It was told me on good authority ; but 
I have reason to doubt the fact, as the story is 
not known to the son of one of the twins. 
However, the twins in question were extra- 
ordinarily alike, and I have many anecdotes 
about them sent me by the latter gentleman. 
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like kissing her other sisters, but like kiss- 
ing herself—her own hand, for example.’ 

It would be an interesting experiment 
for twins who were closely alike, to try 
how far dogs could distinguish between 
them by scent. 

I have a few anecdotes of strange mis- 
takes made between twins in adult life. 
Thus, an officer writes: “On one occa- 
sion when I returned from foreign service 
my father turned to me and said, “I 
thought you were in London,” thinking I 
was my brother—yet he had not seen me 
for nearly four years—our resemblance 
was so great.’ 

The next and last anecdote I shall give 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable of those 
that I have: it was sent me by the brother 
of the twins, who were in middle life at 
the time of its occurrence: ‘A was again 
coming home from India, on leave ; the 
ship did not arrive for some days after it 
was due; the twin brother B had come 
up from his quarters to receive A, and 
their old mother was very nervous. One 
morning A rushed in, saying, “Oh, 
mother, how are you?” Her answer 
was, “ No, B, it’s a bad joke; you know 
how anxious I am!” and it was a little 
time before A could persuade her that he 
was the real man.’ 

Enough has been said to prove that an 
extremely close personal resemblance fre- 
quently exists between twins of the same 
sex; and that, although the resemblance 
usually diminishes as they grow into man- 
hood and womanhood, some cases occur 
in which the resemblance is lessened in a 
hardly perceptible degree. It must be 
borne in mind that the divergence of de- 
velopment, when it occurs, need not be 
ascribed to the effect of different nurtures, 
but that it is quite possible that it may be 
due to the appearance of qualities inherited 
at birth, though dormant, like gout, in 
early life. To this I shall recur. 

There is a curious feature in the cha- 
racter of the resemblance between twins, 
which has been alluded to by a few cor- 
respondents: it is well illustrated by the 
following quotations. A mother of twins 
says: ‘There seemed to be a sort of inter- 
changeable likeness in expression, that 
often gave to each the effect of being 
more like his brother than himself.’ Again, 
two twin brothers, writing to me, after 
analysing their points of resemblance, 
which are close and numerous, and point- 
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ing out certain shades of difference, add : 
‘ These seem to have marked us through 
life, though for a while when we were first 
separated, the one to go to business, and the 
other to college, our respective characters 
were inverted; we both think that at that 
time we each ran into the character of the 
other. ‘The proof of this consists in our 
own recollections, in our correspondence 
by letter, and in the views which we then 
took of matters in which we were inte- 
rested,’ In explanation of this apparent 
interchangeableness, we must recollect 
that no character is simple, and that in 
twins who strongly resemble each other 
every expression in the one may be 
matched by a corresponding expression in 
the other, but it does not follow that the 
same expression should be the dominant 
one in both cases. Now it is by their 
dominant expressions that we should dis- 
tinguish between the twins ; consequently 
when one twin has temporarily the ex- 
pression which is the dominant one in his 
brother, he is apt to be mistaken for him. 
There are also cases where the develop- 
ment of the two twins is not strictly pari 
passu ; they reach the same goal at the 
same time, but not by identical stages. 
Thus: A is born the larger, then B over- 
takes and surpasses A, and is in his turn 
overtaken by A, the end being that the 
twins become closely alike. This process 
would aid in giving an interchangeable 
likeness at certain periods of their growth, 
and is undoubtedly due to nature more 
frequently than to nurture. 

Among my thirty-five detailed cases of 
close similarity, there are no less than seven 
in which both twins suffered from some 
special ailment or had some exceptional 
peculiarity. One twin writes that she and 
her sister ‘have both the defect of not be- 
ing able to come down stairs quickly, 
which, however, was not born with them, 
but came on at the age of twenty.’ An- 
other pair of twins have a slight congeni- 


tal flexure of one of the joints of the little: 


finger: it was inherited from a grand- 
mother, but neither parents, nor brothers, 
nor sisters show the least trace of it. In 
another case, one was born ruptured, and 
the other became so at six months old. 
Two twins at the age of twenty-three 
were attacked by toothache, and the same 
tooth had to be extracted in each case. 
There are curious and close correspon- 
dences mentioned in the falling off of the 
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hair. Two cases are mentioned of death 
from the same disease; one of which is 
very affecting. The outline of the story 
was that the twins were closely alike and 
singularly attached, and had _ identical 
tastes; they both obtained Government 
clerkships, and kept house together, when 
one sickened and died of Bright’s disease, 
and the other also sickened of the same 
disease and died seven months later. 

In no less than nine out of the thirty- 
five cases does it appear that both twins 
are apt to sicken at the same time. This 
implies so intimate a constitutional resem- 
blance, that it is proper to give some quo- 
tations in evidence. Thus, the father of 
two twins says: ‘Their general health is 
closely alike; whenever one of them has 
an illness, the other invariably has the 
same within a day or two, and they usu- 
ally recover in the same order. Such has 
been the case with whooping-cough, 
chicken-pox, and measles; also with 
slight bilious attacks, which they have suc- 
cessively. Latterly, they had a feverish 
attack at the same time.’ Another parent 
of twins says: ‘If anything dils one of 
them, identical symptoms early always 
appear in the other: this has been singu- 
larly visible in two instances during the 
last two months. Thus, when in London, 
one fell ill with a violent attack of dysen- 
tery, and within twenty-four hours the 
other had precisely the same symptoms.’ 

A medical man writes of twins with 
whom he is well acquainted: ‘ Whilst I 
knew them, for a period of two years, 
there was not the slightest tendency tow- 
ards a difference in body or mind; ex- 
ternal influences seemed powerless to pro- 
duce any dissimilarity.” The mother of 
two other twins, after describing how they 
were ill simultaneously up to the age of 
fifteen, adds, that they shed their first 
milk teeth within a few hours of each 
other. 

Trousseau has a very remarkable case 
(in the chapter on Asthma) in his important 
work Clinique Médicale. It was quoted 
at length in the original French in Mr. 
Darwin’s Variation under Domestication, 
vol. ii. p. 252. The following is a trans- 
lation : 

‘I attended twin brothers so extraordi- 
narily alike, that it was impossible for me to 
tell which was which without seeing them 
side by side. But fheir physical likeness 
extended still deeper, for they had, so to 
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speak, a yet more remarkable pathological 
resemblance. Thus, one of them, whom 
I saw at the Néothermes at Paris, suffer- 
ing from rheumatic ophthalmia, said to 
me, “ At this instant, my brother must be 
having an ophthalmia like mine ;” and, as 
I had exclaimed against such an asser- 
tion, he showed me a few days afterwards 
a letter just received by him from his 
brother, who was at that time at Vienna, 
and who expressed himself in these 
words: “I have my ophthalmia; you 
must be having yours.” However singu- 
lar this story may appear, the fact is none 
the less exact: it has not been told to me 
by others, but I have seen it myself; and 
I have seen other analogous cases in my 
practice. ‘These twins were also asthma- 
tic, and asthmatic to a frightful degree. 
Though born in Marseilles, they never 
were able to stay in that town, where their 
business affairs required them to go, with- 
out having an attack. Still more strange, 
it was sufficient for them to get away only 
as far as Toulon in order to be cured of 
the attack caught at Marseilles. They 
travelled continually, and in all countries, 
on business affairs, and they remarked that 


certain localities were extremely hurtful to 
them, and that in others they were free 
from all asthmatic symptoms.’ 

I do not like to pass over here a most 
dramatic tale in the Psychologie Morbide of 
Dr. J. Moreau (de Tours), Médecin de 


l’Hospice de Bicétre. Paris, 1859, p. 
172. He speaks ‘of two twin brothers 
who had been confined, on account of 
monomania, at Bicétre. Physi- 
cally the two young men are so near- 
ly alike that the one is easily mistaken 
for the other. Morally, their resem- 
blance is no less complete, and is most 
remarkable in its details. Thus, their 
dominant ideas are absolutely the same. 
They both consider themselves subject 
to imaginary persecutions; the same 
enemies have sworn their destruction, 
and employ the same means to effect 
it. Both have hallucinations of hear- 
ing. They are both of them melancholy 
and morose ; they never address a word 
to anybody, and will hardly answer the 
questions that others address to them. 
They always keep apart and never com- 
municate with one another. An extreme- 
ly curious fact which has been frequently 
noted by the superintendents of their sec- 
tion of the hospital, and by myself, is 
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this: From time to time, at very irre- 
gular intervals of two, three, and many 
months, without appreciable cause, and 
by the purely spontaneous effect of their 
illness, a very marked change takes place 
in the condition of the two brothers. 
Both of them, at the same time, and often 
on the same day, rouse themselves from 
their habitual stupor and _prostration ; 
they make the same complaints, and they 
come of their own accord to the physi- 
cian, with an urgent request to be libe- 
rated. I have seen this strange thing 
occur, even when they were some miles 
apart, the one being at Bicétre and the 
other living at Saint-Anne.’ 

Dr. Moreau ranked as a very consider- 
able medical authority, but I cannot 
wholly accept this strange story without 
fuller information. Dr. Moreau writes 
it in too off-hand a way to carry the con- 
viction that he had investigated the cir- 
cumstances with the sceptic spirit and 
scrupulous exactness which so strange a 
phenomenon would have required. If 
full and precise notes of the case exist, 
they certainly ought to be published at 
length. I sent a copy of this passage 
to the principal authorities among the 
physicians to the insane in England, 
asking if they had ever* witnessed any 
similar case. In reply, I have received 
three noteworthy instances, but none to 
be compared in their exact parallelism 
with that just given. The details of these 
three cases are painful, and it is not ne- 
cessary to my general purpose that I 
should further allude to them. 

There is another curious French case 
of insanity in twins, which was pointed 
out tome by Professor Paget, described 
by Dr. Baume in the Annales Médico-Psy- 
chologiques, 4 série, vol. i., 1863, p. 312, 
of which the following is an abstract. 
The original contains a few more details, 
but it is too long to quote: Francois and 
Martin, fifty years of age, worked as 
railroad contractors between Quimper 
and Chateaulin. Martin had twice had 
slight attacks of insanity. On January 15 
a box in which the twins deposited their 
savings was robbed. On the night of Janu- 
ary 23-4 both Frangois (who lodged at 
ee and Martin (who lived with his 
wife and children at St. Lorette, two 
leagues from Quimper) had the same 
dream at the same hour, three A.M., and 
both awoke with a violent start, calling 
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out, ‘I have caught the thief! I have 
caught the thief! they are doing injury to 
my brother!’ They were both of them 
extremely agitated, and gave way to simi- 
lar extravagances, dancing and leaping. 
Martin sprang on his grandchild, declar- 
ing that he was the thief, and would have 
strangled him if he had not been pre- 
vented: he then became steadily worse, 
complained of violent pains in his head, 
went out of doors on some excuse, and 
tried to drown himself in the River Steir, 
but was forcibly stopped by his son, who 
had watched and followed him. He was 
then taken to an asylum by gendarmes, 
where he died in three days. Frangois, 
on his part, calmed down on the morning 
of the 24th, and employed the day in en- 
quiring about the robbery. By a strange 
chance, he crossed his brother’s path at 
the moment when the latter was strug- 
gling with the gendarmes; then he him- 
self became maddened, giving way to ex- 
travagant gestures and making incoherent 
proposals (similar to those of his brother). 
He then asked to be bled, which was 
done, and afterwards, declaring himself to 
be better, went out on the pretext of exe- 
cuting some commission, but really to 
drown himself in the River Steir, which 
he actually did, at the very spot where 
Martin had attempted to do the same 
thing a few hours previously. 

The next point which I shall mention, 
in illustration of the extremely close re- 
semblance between certain twins, is the 
similarity in the association of their ideas. 
No less than eleven out of thé thirty-five 
cases testify to this. They make the 
same remarks on the same occasion, be- 
gin singing the same song at the same 
moment, and so on; or one would com- 
mence a sentence, and the other would 
finish it. An observant friend graphically 
described to me the effect produced on 
her by two such twins whom she had met 
casually, She said: ‘Their teeth grew 
alike, they spoke alike and together, and 
said the same things, and seemed just like 
one person.’ One of the most curious 
anecdotes that I have received concern- 
ing this similarity of ideas was that one 
twin A, who happened to be at a town in 
Scotland, bought a set of champagne 
glasses which caught his attention, as a 
surprise for his brother B; while at the 
same time, B, being in England, bought 
a similar set of precisely the same pattern 
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as a surprise for A, Other.anecdotes of 
a like kind have reached me about these 
twins. 

The last point to which I shall allude 
regards the tastes and dispositions of the 
thirty-five pairs of twins. In sixteen 
cases—that is, in nearly one half of them 
—these were described as closely similar ; 
in the remaining nineteen they were 
much alike, but subject to certain named 
differences. These differences belonged 
almost wholly to such groups of qualities 
as these: The one was the more vigorous, 
fearless, enegetic; the other was gentle, 
clinging, and timid: or, again, the one 
was more ardent, the other more calm 
and gentle; or again, the one was the 
more independent, original, and self-con- 
tained; the other the more generous, 
hasty, and vivacious. In short the differ- 
ence was always that of intensity or energy 
in one or other of its protean forms: 
it did not extend more deeply into the 
structure of the characters. The more 
vivacious might be subdued by ill health, 
until he assumed the character of the 
other; or the latter might be raised by 
excellent health to that of the former. 
The difference is in the key-note, not in 
the melody. 

It follows from what has been said con- 
cerning the similar dispositions of the 
twins, the similarity in the associations of 
their ideas, of their special ailments, and 
of their illnesses generally, that the resem- 
blances are not superficial, but extremely 
intimate. I have only two cases alto- 
gether of a strong bodily resemblance 
being accompanied by mental diversity, 
and one case only of the converse kind. 
It must be remembered that the condi- 
tions which govern extreme likeness be- 
tween twins are not the same as those be- 
tween ordinary brothers and sisters (I 
may have hereafter to write further about 
this) ; and that it would be wholly incorrect 
to generalise from what has just been said 
about the twins, that mental and bodily 
likeness are invariably co-ordinate; such 
being by no means the case. 

We are now in a position to understand 
that the phrase ‘close similarity’ is no 
exaggeration, and to realise the value of 
the evidence about to be adduced. Here 
are thirty-five cases of twins who were 
‘closely alike’ in body and mind when 
they were young, and who have been 
reared exactly alike up to their early man- 
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hood and womanhood. Since then the 
conditions of their lives have changed; 
what change of conditions has produced 
the most variation ? 

It was with no little interest that I 
searched the records of the thirty-five 
cases for an answer; and they gave an 
answer that was not altogether direct, but 
it was very distinct, and not at all what I 
had expected. They showed me that in 
some cases the resemblance of body and 
mind had continued unaltered up to old 
age, notwithstanding very different condi- 
tions of life; and they showed in the other 
cases that the parents ascribed such dis- 
similarity as there was wholly, or almost 
wholly, to some form of illness. In four 
cases it was scarlet fever; in one case, 
typhus; in one, a slight effect was ascrib- 
‘ed to a nervous fever: then I find effects 
from an Indian climate; from an illness 
(unnamed) of nine months’ duration; 
from varicose veins; from a bad fracture 
of the leg, which prevented all active 
exercise afterwards ; and there were three 
other cases of ill health. It will be suffi- 


cient to quote one of the returns; in 
this the father writes : 
‘ At birth they were exact/y alike, except 


that one was born with a bad varicose 
affection, the effect of which had been to 
prevent any violent exercise, such as danc- 
ing, or running, and, as she has grown 
older, to make her more serious and 
thoughtful. Had it not been for this in- 
firmity, I think the two would have been 
as exactly alike as it is possible for two 
women to be, both mentally and _ physi- 
cally ; even now they are constantly mis- 
taken for one another.’ 

In only a very few cases is there some 
allusion to the dissimilarity being partly 
due to the combined action of many 
small influences, and in no case is it large- 
ly, much less wholly, ascribed to that cause. 
In not a single instance have I met with 
a word about the growing dissimilarity be- 
ing due to the action of the firm free will 
of one or both of the twins, which had tri- 
umphed over natural tendencies ; and yet 
a large proportion of my correspondents 
happen to be clergymen whose bent of 
mind is opposed, as I feel assured from 
the tone of their lettters, to a necessitarian 
view of life. 

It has been remarked that a growing 
diversity between twins may be ascribed 
to the tardy development of naturally di- 
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verse qualities; but we have a right, upon 
the evidence I have received, to go fur- 
ther than this. We have seen that a few 
twins retain their close resemblance 
through life; in other words, instances do 
exist of thorough similarity of nature, and 
in these external circumstances do not 
create dissimilarity. ‘Therefore, in those 
cases, where there is a growing diversity, 
and where no external cause can be as- 
signed either by the twins themselves or 
by their family for it, we may feel sure 
that it must be chiefly or altogether due 
to a want of thorough similarity in their 
nature. Nay further, in some cases it is 
distinctly affirmed that the growing dis- 
similarity can be accounted for in no 
other way. We may therefore broadly 
conclude that the only circumstance, with- 
in the range of those by which persons of 
similar conditions of life are affected, ca- 
pable of producing a marked effect on the 
character of adults, is illness or some acci- 
dent which causes physical infirmity. The 
twins who closely resembled each other in 
childhood and early youth, and were rear- 
ed under not very dissimilar conditions, 
either grow unlike through the develop- 
ment of natural characteristics which had 
lain dormant at first, or else they continue 
their lives, keeping time like two watches, 
hardly to be thrown out of accord except 
by some physical jar. Nature is far 
stronger than nurture within the limited 
range that I have been careful to assign 
to the latter. 

The effect of illness, as shown by these 
replies, is great, and well deserves further 
consideration. It appears that the con- 
stitution of youth is not so elastic as we 
are apt to think, but that an attack, say of 
scarlet fever, leaves a permanent mark, 
easily to be measured by the present 
method of comparison. ‘This recalls an 
impression made strongly on my mind 
several years ago by the sight of a few 
curves drawn by a mathematical friend. 
He took monthly measurements of the 
circumference of his children’s heads dur- 
ing the first few years of their lives, and 
he laid down the successive measurements 
on the successive lines of a piece of ruled 
paper, by taking the edge of the paper as 
a base. He then joined the free ends of 
the lines, and so obtained a curve of 
growth. These curves had, on the whole, 
that regularity of sweep that might have 
been expected, but each of them show- 
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ed occasional halts, like the landing 
places on a long flight of stairs. ‘The de- 
velopment had been arrested by some- 
thing, and was not made up for by after 
growth. Now, on the same piece of pa- 
per my friend had also registered the va- 
rious infantine illnesses of the children, 
and corresponding to each illness was one 
of these halts. There remained no doubt 
in my mind that, if these illnesses had been 
warped off, the development of the chil- 
dren would have been increased by almost 
the precise amount lost fn these halts. In 
other words, the disease had drawn large- 
ly upon the capital, and not only on the 
income, of their constitutions. I hope 
these remarks may induce some men of 
science to repeat similar experiments on 
their children of the future. They may 
compress two years of a child’s history on 
one side of a ruled half-sheet of foolscap 
paper if they cause each successive line to 
stand for a successive month, beginning 
from the birth of the child; and if they 
mark off the measurements by laying, not 
the o-inch division of the tape against the 
edge of the pages, but, say, the 10-inch 
division—in order to economise space. 
The steady and pitiless march of the 
hidden weaknesses in our constitutions, 


through illness to death, is painfully re- 


vealed by these histories of twins. We 
are too apt to look upon illness and death 
as Capricious events, and there are some 
who ascribe them to the direct effect of 
supernatural interference, whereas the 
fact of the maladies of two twins being 
continually alike, shows that illness and 
death are necessary incidents in a regular 
sequence of constitutional changes, begin- 
ning at birth, upon which external circum- 
stances have, on the whole, very small ef- 
fect. In cases where the maladies of the 
twins are continually alike, the clock of 
life moves regularly on, governed by in- 
ternal mechanism. When the hand ap- 
proaches the hour mark, there is a sudden 
click, followed by a whirling of wheels ; 
the moment that it touches it, the stroke 
falls. Necessitarians may derive new ar- 
guments from the life histories of twins. 
We will now consider the converse side 
of our subject. Hitherto we have investi- 
gated cases where the similarity at first 
was close, but afterwards became less: 
now we will examine those in which there 
was great dissimilarity at first, and will see 
how far an identity of nurture in child- 
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hood and youth tended to assimilate them. 
As has been already mentioned, there is}a 
large proportion of cases of sharply con- 
trasted characteristics, both of body and 
mind, among twins. I have twenty such 
cases, given with much detail. It is a 
fact, that extreme dissimilarity, such as ex- 
isted between Esau and Jacob, is a no less 
marked ‘peculiarity in twins of the same 
sex, than extreme similarity. On this curi- 
ous point, and on much else in the history 
of twins, I have many remarks to make, 
but this is not the place to make them. 
The evidence given by the twenty cases 
above mentioned is absolutely accordant, 
so that the character of the whole may be 
exactly conveyed by two or three quota- 
tions. One parent says: ‘ They have had 
exactly the same nurture from their birth 
up to the present time ; they are both per- 
fectly healthy and strong, yet they are 
otherwise as dissimilar as two boys could 
be, physically, mentally, and in their 
emotional nature.’ Here is another case: 
‘I can answer most decidedly that the 
twins have been perfectly dissimilar in 
character, habits, and likeness from the 
moment of their birth to the present time, 
though they were nursed by the same wo- 
man, went to school together, and were 
never separated till the age of fifteen.’ 
Here again is one more, in which the 
father remarks : ‘ They were curiously dif- 
ferent in body and mind from their birth.’ 
The surviving twin (a senior wrangler of 
Cambridge) adds: ‘ A fact struck all our 
school contemporaries, that my brother and 
I were complementary, so to speak, in 
point of ability and disposition. He was 
contemplative, poetical, and literary to a 
remarkable degree, showing great power in 
that line. I was practical, mathematical, 
and linguistic. Between us we should 
have made a very decent sort of a man.’ 
I could quote others just as strong as 
these, while I have not a single case in 
which my correspondents speak of origi- 
nally dissimilar characters having become 
assimilated through sidentity of nurture. 
The impression that all this evidence 
leaves on the mind is one of some wonder 
whether nurture can do anything at all be- 
yond giving instruction and professional 
training. It emphatically corroborates 
and goes far beyond the conclusions to 
which we had already been driven by the 
cases of similarity. In these, the causes 
of divergence began to act about the 
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period of adult life, when the characters 
had become somewhat fixed; but here 
the causes conducive to assimilation be- 
gan to act from the earliest moment of the 
existence of the twins, when the disposi- 
tion was most pliant, and they were con- 
tinuous until the period of adult life. 
There is no escape from the conclusion 
that nature prevails enormously over nur- 
ture when the differences of nurture‘do not 
exceed what is commonly to be found 
among persons of the same rank of so- 
ciety and in the same country. My only 
fear is that my evidence seems to prove 
too much and may be discredited on that 
account, as it seems contrary to all expe- 
rience that nurture should go for so little. 
But experience is often fallacious in as- 
cribing great effects to trifling circum- 
stances. Many a person has amused him- 
self with throwing bits of stick into a tiny 
brook and watching their progress; how 
they are arrested, first by one chance ob- 
stacle, then by another; and again, how 
their onward course is facilitated by a com- 
bination of circumstances. He might as- 
cribe much importance to each of these 
events, and think how largely the destiny 
of the stick had been governed by a series 
of trifling accidents. Nevertheless all the 
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sticks succeed in passing down the current, 
and they travel, in the long run, at nearly 
the same rate. So it is with life in respect 
to the several accidents which seem to 
have had a great effect upon our careers. 
The one element, which varies in different 
individuals, but is constant in each of 
them, is the natural tendency; it corre- 
sponds to the current in the stream, and 
inevitably asserts itself. More might be 
added on this matter, and much might be 
said in qualification of the broad conclu- 
sions to which we have arrived, as to the 
points in which education appears to cre- 
ate the most permanent effect ; how far by 
training the intellect, and how far by sub- 
jecting the boy to a higher or lower tone 
of public opinion; but this is foreign to 
my immediate object. The latter has 
been to show broadly, and, I trust, con- 
vincingly, that statistical estimation of na- 
tural gifts by a comparison of successes 
in life, is not open to the objection stated 
at the beginning of this memoir. We 
have only to take reasonable care in select- 
ing our statistics, and then we may safely 
ignore the many small differences in nur- 
ture which are sure to have characterised 
each individual case.—/raser’s Mage- 
sine. 
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WHATEVER opinion we may form on 
the question whether men are automata, 
we must admit that men make automata 
achieve remarkable feats as mechanical 
ingenuity increases. The machines em- 
ployed in manufactures, which must be 
regarded as automatic workmen, grow so 
wonderfully towards perfection that they 
have been described (almost truly) as ac- 
tually thinking for their employers. Dr. 
Anderson, for example, a civil engineer 
and a practical man, speaks thus of two 
orders of instruments, one order inferior to 
the other but still wonderful in its way :— 
Instruments of the fgrmer kind “ may be 
said to work by a sort of blind routine ; 
they have only a single idea imparted to 
them which they reiterate ; but they have 
not the faculty of thinking for themselves. 
If any difficulty arises in the course of their 
working, they are at a loss what to do, and 
not unfrequently break their hearts over 
the dilemma” (poor things). ~ But those of 


the superior order, “not only have ideas 
embodied in them,” like the former, “ but, 
in addition, they have what we may al- 


most call a reasoning faculty. ‘They have 
the capacity of putting several ideas to- 
gether, then running up the existing con- 
ditions, and arriving ata practical decision 
in a fraction of a second, a mental process 
which would occupy a learned philosopher 
for hours, even if [he were] furnished with 
all the facts of the case.” “There are 
other tools,” he proceeds, “ which are pro- 
vided with a nervous system, which per- 
vades their mechanism, whereby if any 
disorder of their normal condition occurs 
they instantly communicate the fact to a 
sort of brain, and stop of their own accord. 
Other tools perform the most difficult 
mathematical calculations, and are capa- 
ble of printing the result, so that no error 
may occur in copying.” 

We have not, however, any intention of 
considering here the various processes used 
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in machinery, or the manner in which the 
reasoning, controlling, and (what Paley 
thought incredible) the reproductive pow: 
ers of machinery may be illustrated. Nor, 
indeed, would any description of the con- 
trivances used in automata be in place in 
these pages. We propose simply to con- 
sider in a general way some of the ques- 
tions suggested by the feats of so-called 
automata, like Kemplen’s chess-player, the 
chess-player at the Crystal Palace, and 
Mr. Maskelyne’s Psycho. 

So far as we know, no really automatic 
player of games of skill has yet been con- 
structed. Babbage devised a machine for 
playing the lively game called “ noughts 
and crosses,” which, however, can hardly 
be called a game of skill. But it is note- 
worthy that Babbage believed in the pos- 
sibility of making a really automatic chess- 
player. His reasoning was sound, so far 
as abstract possibility is concerned ; though 
he certainly did not succeed in showing 
how the feat was practically to be accom- 
plished. The argument for the theoreti- 
cal possibility may be thus presented.—A 
chess-board has sixty-four squares and there 
are thirty-two men. Hence, the actual 
number of arrangements of the men is 
limited, and would be so even if each man 
might stand on any square, and if there 
could be any disproportion between the 
two forces in point of number. But in re- 
ality the number of possible positions is 
considerably reduced by the peculiarities 
belonging to the nature of the game. 
Thus, a pawn never stands either on the 
first or eighth rank, while many positions 
in which the pieces might be set up can- 
not [possibly be brought about in actual 
play. For example, a position in whicha 
bishop is anywhere except at his own 
square, while the two pawns which prevent 
his leaving that square are unmoved, is 
impossible in actual play; and there are 
many other positions which cannot result 
ina real game.* Even, however, with all 


* Except. when the arrangement of the 
pieces at starting is altered—a plan adopted 
by Mongredien, formerly President of the St. 
George’s Club, to equalise players learned and 


unlearned in the book openings. Again, 
games are sometimes played under unusual 
conditions—though more rarely now than in 
former times. To the true lover of the royal 
game such arrangements are as far removed 
from real chess, as the game described by 
Noailles in Tennyson's Queen Mary— 
. 
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such deductions the number of possible 
positions must be counted by millions. 
Now, suppose we take any position what- 
ever, and that it is white’s turn to play. 
There must be some move which is better 
for him than any other, or—to be more 
exact—which is not surpassed in strength 
by any other move. And it must be pos- 
sible, by playing a sufficient number of 
games from that position, to find out what 
that move is. We say possible, not mean- 
ing practicable. Thousands of games 
might be played from that position; still 
if thousands of players were set to work to 
go through these games seréatim, the con- 
sequences of every possible line of play 
from that position could be determined 
with certainty. Not, however, to make 
the task of the inventor more arduous than 
it need be, let us simply suppose that any 
such selected position is submitted to the 
analysis of twenty players of the first class. 
Then doubtless either the very best or at 
least a very effective move would be found 
for white. Suppose this done in succes- 
sion for all the possible positions. (The 
task of finding a winning move would be 
in many cases exceedingly easy.) This 
done, and the results carefully recorded, 
the task of the mechanician begins, What 
he has to do is to provide that on the 
formation of any given position by the 
move of a black piece, mechanism should 
be started which would cause the autom- 
aton to make the proper move, already 
assigned, for white. This Babbage pro- 
nounced to be mechanically feasible. We 
need not here consider precisely how it 
might be done; but the principles on 
which the move of a black piece might be 
made to cause one particular set of move- 
ments can easily be indicated. Suppose 
each piece to stand on a base of a particu- 
lar shape which would fit in only one way 
into a corresponding depressed portion of 
each square of the chess-board ; suppose 
further each different piece (queen, bishop, 
rook, and so on) to have a definite set of 
projections underneath, so that when a 
piece is set down into the depression of a 


Strange game of chess! a King 
That with her own pawns plays against a 
Queen, 
Whose play is all to find herself a King. 
.... aknight 
That with an ass’s, not a horse’s, head 
Skips every way. 
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square, a definite set of springs would be 
pressed, which, when lifted, would be re- 
leased. Then, when a black piece was 
lifted, releasing certain springs, the con- 
cealed machinery would assume the con- 
dition corresponding to the position with- 
out that piece ; but when the black piece 
was set down in a new place by the player, 
certain springs would be touched, while 
the rest of the machinery would be ina 
particular condition. Thus, the machinery 
would be actuated in a definite manner 
and a definite move would be the result.* 
This move might either be simply the re- 
moval of a white piece from one position 
to another; or the replacement of a black 
piece (or pawn) by a white piece ; or the 
movement of a white pawn to the eighth 
row (either simply or by a capture) and its 
replacement by some white piece—or. in 
addition, check might be given to the 
black king, and the automaton might indi- 
cate this by some movement of his head 
or hands. All this could readily be effect- 
ed by machinery. And, equally well, 
movements might be arranged to indicate 
that a false move had been made by the 
automaton’s opponent, either by moving 
a piece incorrectly, or by leaving the black 
king in check. 

So far as concerns the mechanism re- 
quired to effect these movements, we need 
not hesitate to accept Babbage’s assurance 
that there would be no insuperable or 
very serious difficulty. The real difficulty 
in the construction of an automatic chess- 
player resides in the preliminary investiga- 
tion of the chess positions. ‘These are so 
numerous, and in a large number of cases 
the selection of the best move is so diffi- 
cult, that it would be hopeless to attempt 
the task, even if some great advantage to 
the whole human race promised to reward 
such labors. And since, in reality, they 
would be almost absolutely profitless, it is 
quite certain that such a task will never 
be undertaken. We may say, indeed, that 
the labor would be absolutely profitless, 
since the only persons who could conceiva- 





* These springs would be equally touched 
by the same piece moved: to that square from 
any other position ; but either they would not, 
when so moved, actuate the same mechanism 
(the other internal arrangements being differ- 
ently situated at the moment), or else, though 
they might actuate the same mechanism, it 
would operate on other mechanism differently 
placed, and so produce different effects. 
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bly gain by an achievement of the kind 
would be the proprietors of the machinery, 
and it is certain that the cost would enor- 
mously exceed any possible returns they 
could obtain by exhibiting the automaton. 

We may take it for granted then, when- 
ever we see an automaton chess-player 
ready to encounter all comers—that is, 
not merely playing through a series of set 
games, either with the exhibitor or a con- 
federate—that there is a concealed player 
directing the automaton’s play. The con- 
cealed player need not necessarily be 
within the figure—though in all the auto- 
matic chess-players yet made this has been 
the case. If he is placed anywhere so 
that he can see the board, he might, by 
suitably arranged mechanism, cause the 
automaton to make the proper move. 
However, the player has hitherto been 
concealed within the figure. In Kem- 
plen’s, the board stood above the space 
where Maelzel was concealed while the 
automaton was actually playing. When 
the interior was exposed to view, by open- 
ing a series of doors, Maelzel changed his 
position from one part to another, until on 
the closing of the last door he took up his 
position for playing. Underneath the 
board were attached sixty-four threads, 
one for each square, each carrying a small 
iron ball. Within each piece was a strong 
magnet, so that the ball under any square 
on which a piece stood was attracted to 
the underside of the board. So soon as a 
piece was moved, the ball under it, ceasing 
to be attracted, was left to hang by its 
thread ; and when the piece was put down 
in a new place, the ball which had been 
hanging there immediately jumped up and 
adhered to the under side of the board. 
Or if a piece was taken, then, when it was 
removed the ball under it fell, and when 
the capturing piece took the place of the 
captured, the ball flew up again, Mael- 
zel had a small board in his lap on which 
he repeated the move of the automaton’s 
opponent as indicated by the movements 
of the balls. Having decided on his reply, 
he communicated the proper movements 
to the automaton. And so the game pro- 
ceeded, with little more difficulty to Mael- 
zel than if he were playing in the ordinary 
way; for by continual practice he was able 
to make the moves on his own board, 
both for his opponent and for himself, and 
to set the machinery in motion, with scarce 
a second’s loss of time. We do not, of 
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course, mean that he played in a second— 
for when he was encountered by strong 
players he was often obliged to deliberate 
over his moves—but that he did not take 
more than a second or two over the mere- 
ly mechanical part of his work.* 

As regards Maelzel’s power as a chess- 
player, it would not be easy to form an 
opinion, though fifty of his games have 
been preserved. He was certainly not a 
player of the first force in set encounters, 
though he vanquished some very good 
players. Of course, when the automaton 
was exhibited quick play was expected on 
both sides. Those who visit an exhibition 
of the sort are seldom much interested in 
chess-playing itself, and could certainly not 
endure with patience the slow play of a 
chess match, even as chess matches have 
been conducted since the time-limit was 
introduced.+ Maelzel himself played with 


* Kemplen’s automaton was destroyed by 
fire in Philadelphia, and the nature of the 
mechanism was never fully explained. We 
believe, however, that the above account of 
the arrangement for indicating the moves to 
Maelzel was either given by Kemplen himself, 
or admitted by him to be correct. 

+ According to a recent arrangement adopt- 
ed for chess tourneys, each player is allowed 
an hour for twenty moves, or some other 
number agreed upon. Thus, if he plays 
several moves somewhat rapidly he may give 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes to a 
single move at some crisis of the game. Oc- 
casionally also, twenty minutes’ grace, or the 
like, is allowed once in the game, over and 
above the time-allowance for the other moves. 
But before the time-limit was introduced, 
players would sometimes give an hour and 
more to asingle move. Kolisch, a skilful Ger- 
man, once gave two hours to a move ina 
game which (we are glad to be able to add) he 
lost, though he won the match of which it 
formed part. In the amusing little work, the 
Chess Player's Annual (the only published vol- 
ume, so far as we know), edited by Professor 
Tomlinson of King’s College, the following 
passage occurs in the description of a game 
played by Tomlinson and three friends in 
consultation against Herr Léwenthal, Howard 
Staunton looking on. ‘‘L. considered for 
some time and Beta asked Mr. Staunton what 
was the longest time he had ever to wait for a 
move. * The longest time,’ said S., ‘I ever had 
to wait was in playing a match ‘with a man 
who wore out everybody—seconds, spectators, 
and myself. We had been playing many 
hours, and were left alone, when he coolly 
said, “I'ma poor man and cannot afford to 
lose this match. I must sit you out.” That 
being the case, and no witnesses present, I 
had nothing to do but to give up the match, 
and write him a cheque for the money.’” In 
the same paper, mention is made of a four- 
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astonishing rapidity; and his opponents 
usually felt bound to emulate him in this 
respect, or at least to move much more 
rapidly than any player would think of 
doing in a set encounter. The natural re- 
sult usually followed in the case of Mael- 
zel’s opponents—they made oversights— 
while he himself was by long practice able 
to play very rapidly without making mis- 
takes, or at least without making such 
palpable blunders as his opponents. 

It has been stated that the automaton 
chess-player at the Crystal Palace is only 
a copy of Kemplen’s chess-player. But 
any one who remembers the older auto- 
maton, or who has read a correct descrip- 
tion of it, will perceive that the present 
figure is different in several essential re- 
spects. Kemplen’s automaton played with 
his left hand, a peculiarity only noticed by 
the ingenious contriver of the machine, 
when it was too late to modify the arrange- 
ment. The automaton at the Crystal 
Palace plays with the right hand. But the 
most important difference is in the position 
of the chess-board. The board of Kem- 
plen’s figure rested on a table (really a 
chest), and the movements were recorded 
directly under the board, in the manner 
already explained. The chess-board of 
the Crystal Palace automaton stands on a 
single upright pillar, of small cross section. 
The mover of the present automaton is, 
beyond doubt, concealed within the figure, 
not in some adjacent place whence he 
could see the board; and the various 
parts of the interior are shown, as in the 
case of Kemplen’s automaton. But 
several parts are thrown open at once, so 
that, as a good number of visitors may be 
in the room at the same time, and there 
is no restriction on their movements while 
the interior is being exhibited, it appears 
impossible that a living person can be 
concealed, at least a person old enough to 
play a good game at chess But the 
human frame can be concealed in a much 
smaller space than is usually supposed, if 
the space is specially arranged for the pur- 
pose. It is not true, as was stated by the 
manager of a rival automaton, that the 
concealed player retreats under the floor 
itself of the room, before the doors are 
thrown open ; for since that statement was 


teen hours’ sitting at chess. But after all 
this is nothing to a case recently recorded in 
the Westminster Gazette, in which a sitting at 
whist lasted four days. 
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made the figure has been raised above the 
floor. But it is certain that during the 
play the player is within the figure. Im- 
mediately after the last door is closed the 
frame of the figure vibrates perceptibly, 
precisely as one would expect it to vibrate 
as a concealed player squeezed himself, as 
it were, into the proper position for observ- 
ing the play of opponents and guiding 
the motions of the figure. 

It seems to us probable, that at the 
same moment a portion of the machinery, 
which during the inspection had seemed 
to occupy the chest of the figure, may be 
shifted, so that room is found there for the 
head of the concealed player. It is tolera- 
bly certain that the player can see the 
board itself (which was not the case with 
Maelzel). He can hear also what is said 
by the visitors, even in low tones. We 
tested this on one occasion. A friend, 
who is a tolerably good player, was con- 
ducting a game, and from time to time 
we suggested a move or two. ‘To this 
the automaton made no objection, though 
consultation is forbidden (of which at the 
time we were not aware), and he might 
have indicated objection by shaking his 
head, as when a false move is made. But 
it happened that at one stage of the game 
we perceived a line of play by which a 
noteworthy advantage could have been 
gained, and whispered accordingly to our 
friend, giving the series of moves in a low 
voice ; so low, in fact, that our friend did 
not catch the suggestion perfectly. So 
soon as the complete series of moves had 
been indicated, the automaton’s head 
wagged disapproval, doubtless because the 
line suggested would have been fatal to 
the automaton’s game. ‘That the sugges- 
tion was sound appeared soon, for our 
friend adopted another move, and in a 
move or two was compelled to resign, 
when, by the gracious permission of the 
automaton, the position was‘restored, and 
on examination it was found that a piece 
must have been captured by the proposed 
line of play. It is clear, then, that the 
concealed player, who had been indifferent 
when indifferent suggestions were made, 
had caught the drift of the proposed line 
of play, and objected accordingly. He 
made no movement until the whole scheme 
had been indicated. No doubt experi- 
ence has taught him that.in most cases 
such suggestions are likely rather to help 
his game; and in the present case the 
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series of moves began with a sacrifice 
which, if unsound, would-have given him 
the game at once. The very instant he 
perceived that it was sound, he set the 
automaton’s head shaking. 

The automaton plays a’ fair game. 
though not a very strong one. We have 
played several games with him, usually 
with the result that, after securing a win- 
ning game, some egregious blunder has 
brought destruction upon us. But this 
can scarcely fail to happen, even with 
practised players, when twenty or thirty 
moves are played on both sides in between 
five and ten minutes ; and the writer is by 
no means a practised player, not having 
played perhaps so many as fifty games in 
all, during the last twenty years. We 
have, however, twice beaten the automa- 
ton, and twice drawn games with him, so 
that we have had opportunities of examin- 
ing his play under varying conditions. 
(Those who have not seen him beaten 
may be interested to know that his manner 
of acknowledging defeat is by removing his 
king from the board. He plays end 
games better than the openings, though 
with inexperienced players his manage- 
ment of the openings is effective. It 
really is worth while for one who is learn- 
ing chess to try a few games with the 
automaton, if only to observe how quickly 
he breaks through the defences around a 
castled king. He plays a game which 
usually gives him an attack of this kind. 
When he has the first move he opens with 
what is called the Giuoco Piano (or quiet 
game), adopting for fourth and fifth 
moves, usually, the advance of queen’s 
pawn one square and the castling of his 
king. For the sixth move he plays what 
is often regarded as a weak move, advanc- 
ing his king’s rook’s pawn one square, 
which with him has a double object ; first 
it prevents his king’s knight from being 
pinned, and next it gives that piece a 
square to move to, which is very seldom 
so occupied by good players, yet affords a 
retreat whence the knight can be very 
effectually brought out at the right mo- 
ment. In the meantime his opponent has 
usually brought out his king’s knight and 
castled, without the precaution of provid- 
ing against the pinning of the knight, a 
process which the automaton immediately 
attends to; after which, if his opponent is 
a weak player, the automaton makes very 
short work of him. On the other hand, if 
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he is second player, the automaton will 
accept none of the familiar gambits which 
lead to the well-trodden book-openings, 
except one which cannot safely be refused 
(called the Scotch gambit). Tried by 
ourselves twice with the familiar king’s 
gambit, the automaton has both times 
declined it, and we have seen the same 
occur with others. The brilliant Evans 
gambit, which has now been analysed 
twenty moves deep, he avoids by simply 
declining to bring out his king’s bishop at 
the third move, playing instead his king’s 
rook’s pawn one square. ‘This is his weak 
point, for unquestionably the first player 
can then so continue the game that the 
automaton is practically two moves be- 
hind, and exposed to very strong assault. 
However, usually the opening player falls 
into a line of operations in which the auto- 
maton’s weak move becomes a serviceable 
one; and often the game pursues much 
the same course, after a while, as when 
the automaton has the first move. ; 

It will be understood that there is a 
little sameness in the openings. Indeed, 
we have seen identically the same moves 
played in two games on both sides up to 
the twelfth or thereabouts—certainly with- 
out collusion.* Yet chess is a game so 
* There are some openings at chess where 
the moves on both sides fall in so naturally, 
as it were, that it is quite common for the 
first ten or twelve moves to be repeated even 
by players who, though strong, are not book- 
learned in chess. There is one particular 
form, indeed, of the Scotch gambit, which has 
led several times to the same game right 
through, mate occurring to the second player 
soon after the twentieth move. The game is 
given in full in the Westminster Papers, for 
Oct. 1874, with'the following letter over the 
initials of a well-known amateur :— “ Nothing 
is more common than to hear it said that the 
same game of chess, i.e. the same sequence of 
moves, has never been played more than 
once. There is, however, a curious exception 
to this rule, with which many of your readers 
may not be acquainted. Some six months 
ago, at the Divan, I was playing a Scotch 
gambit, and was able to repeat move after 
move, a game which I had perused not long 
before in a well-known work, the NVeuste 
Theorie und Praxis (a game between Klieforth 
and Schliemann). The only remarkable thing 
here was the unswerving fidelity with which 
my opponent followed the model, even 
to the extent of suffering the rather pretty 
mate. When the game was finished I, of 
course, explained my source of inspiration ; 
and Herren Steinitz and Zukertort, to whom 
the curiosity was shown, told us that each had 
previously played the game, move for move, 
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full of resources that no one need fear 
that a series of games with the automaton 
will want the charm of variety. Besides, 
it is open to any player who wishes to take 
the automaton off the beaten track, to 
adopt some out-of-the-way opening, and 
this whether the automaton play first or 
second move. (For each game sixpence 
is charged.) 

It would appear that this wooden- 
headed gentleman is not above studying 
the books, for on a chair behind the figure 
one may usually see a book which looks 
like Staunton’s familiar Hand-book. On 
the occasion of our last visit, it so chanced 
that no visitors were present (the theatre 
was open, and Our American Cousin was 
being performed). After paying our six- 
pence, we had to wait a few minutes 
before the door was opened, during which 
time, doubtless, the player concealed him- 
self within the figure. On entering, we 
noticed that the hand-book was turned 
down on its open face, and, so far as we 
could judge, it was opened about where 
the automaton’s favorite opening is dealt 
with by Staunton. Yet we must admit 
that there is very little book-work in the 
automaton’s game. 

With regard to the whist-playing of 
Psycho, we are not able to speak from 
experience in actual play. We fancied at 
our first visit that the invitation addressed 
to the audience to join in the game was 
like a Spaniard’s invitation to} his guests 
to regard his house and all that is in it as 
their own. At least, the gentlemen who 
took part in the game on that occasion 
exhibited a coolness of demeanor on the 
platform which one would not expect from 
persons who had volunteered merely lest 
the performance should come to a stand- 
still. 

But it so chanced that at our second 
visit a very eminent man of science, presi- 
dent of one of the chief learned societies, 
went on the stage to examine the figure, 





on at least one occasion. Only the other day 


I discovered another edition, in an old 
volume of the Leipsiger Schachzeitung (vol. for 
1870, p. 229), and, therefore, being of opinion 
that this variation has already had more than 
its due share of success, I shall beg you to 
set up a light-house near the dangerous rock, 
for the benefit of your weaker chess brethren.” 
For the further benefit of those who may ex- 
amine the game, we may mention that the 
second player’s trouble arises from his seventh 
move. 
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and eventually took a hand at whist. He 
most assuredly was not a confederate, and 
it is certain, therefore, that the automaton 
plays a dond-fide game. In passing, we 
may remark that Psycho’s play is not very 
profound, nor even always sound.* 

The natural idea in the case of an auto- 
maton like Psycho is that there is a player 
concealed within the figure. The figure 
and box are certainly large enough to 
give room for a small boy. Nor does the 
prodding which the figure receives from 
Mr. Maskelyne prove that there is no boy 
so concealed, for there is room between 
the rod and the face of the lower enclo- 
sure for a boy’s legs. We suppose the 
boy to be in a sitting but somewhat askew 
posture, with his knees where the legs of 
the figure appear. We find from the 
dimensions of the figure and box, as indi- 
cated in the photograph (Mr. Maskelyne’s 
height in the picture affording a sufficient 
scale of measurement), that there is room 
for a boy about four feet in height, and 
rather thin, but not remarkably so. It is 
not necessary to suppose that the boy 
plays as good a game at whist as Psycho 
seems to do, for his play in all the rounds 
but one or two may be directed by Mr. 


Maskelyne, pre-arranged signals indicating 
the number of the card to be played, that 
is, its position on the arc in front of 


Psycho. Mr. Maskelyne appears certain- 
ly to see each card as he inserts it in the 
arc, though he disclaims all knowledge of 
the hand. With a little practice, a very 
moderate memory could retain the re- 
membrance of thirteen cards, 

We may note, in passing, that beyond 
all reasonable doubt the card tricks are 
performed by Mr. Maskelyne, and the 
work of the automaton is limited to the 
extraction of the card, properly placed for 
the purpose in the small box into which 
the exhibitor carefully bestows the pack. 
And this may serve to guide us in forming 
an opinion about the whist play and the 
numerical calculations. But it would 
serve no useful purpose to inquire in 





*In one recorded game we find Psycho 
afflicted by the prevailing epidemic of the 
Blue Peter—signalling for trumps without 
reason. We have not noticed whether he has 
adopted the device of playing lowest but one 
in leading from five in suit. His discarding 
struck our inexperienced mind as rather wild. 
But as his partner was satisfied, we assume 
the play was right. 
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what particular way mechanical effects are 
brought about in a case-like this, where 
there can be no such inspection as would 
really help to determine the modus operan- 
di. Indeed, when well-devised conjuring 
tricks are shown, one can usually conceive 
many ways in which the effects might be 
obtained, so far as observed facts are con- 
cerned ; and the odds are heavy against 
the right method being hit upon, so that 
usually the performer can prove any sug- 
gested explanation to be incorrect.* 

It will be more interesting to inquire 
whether a figure might not be made to do 
all that Psycho does without any person 
being concealed within it, and without any 
material connection with the person guid- 
ing its movements. Let it be distinctly 
understood that in what follows we are 


* Sometimes the explanation of a trick 
which seems unusually difficult is, in reality, 
unusually simple. Take, for instance, such a 
card trick as the following, which, so far as we 
know, is not in the books :—A pack of cards 
is handed to a person, who is asked to select 
any card, remove it, and return the pack, 
which is then handed to (say) two other per- 
sons in the same way. After this the conju- 
ror asks the first person to take the pack 
again, and place the selected card anywhere 
in it. On receiving back the pack the con- 
juror proceeds, in any way he thinks likely 
to be effective, to produce the card thus taken 
and returned, presently showing that he also 
knows the two other drawn cards, which were 
not returned. Supposing the three persons 
not to be confederates, what, at a first view, 
can be more perplexing than this? The cards 
can neither have been “forced” on the per 
sons drawing them, nor can the conjuror have 
in any way noted where the returned card was 
placed (if he could this would not help him 
to a knowledge of the other two cards), for 
the pack was out of his hands when the cards 
were taken and when one of them was re- 
turned. Yet nothing can be simpler than 
one way in which the trick can be performed, 
nor easier to the practised card-conjuror. A 
fine line drawn diagonally down one of the 
long sides of the pack affords a sharp-eyed 
person the ready means of detecting at a 
glance any card returned to the pack in a new 
position, and also the former position of any 
other cards which have been removed with- 
out being returned. Knowing so much, the 
conjuror, talking a little about card-tricks 
(using the pack to illustrate what he says), 
can find abundant opportunities to bring the 
returned card (the marked edge of which he 
knows by its displacement) to the top or bot- 
tom of the pack, or to produce it in any de- 
sired way, and to see each of the cards next 
preceding the other removed ones, whence, 
knowing the arrangement of the pack, he 
knows the removed cards themselves. 
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describing a method certainly of employ- 
ed for working any automaton card-player 
or chess-player ever yet made. 

We pass over such contrivances as the 
use of a powerful magnet, or the imper- 
ceptible tilting of a portion of the floor on 
which a figure stands, whereby gravity 
may be caused to act on a concealed arm 
suitably loaded and adjusted (as in the 
case of certain clocks). In fact, as we 
said at the outset, any consideration of 
mechanical details or the like would here 
be quite out of place. What we propose 
is, simply to show how an unseen appara- 
tus might be made to direct the motions 
of a figure,—a whist-playing figure, let us 
say,—placed at a considerable distance 
from it. 

The motive power we would select then 
(among many that might be thought of) 
would be dark heat, such as resides in a 
mass of metal heated just short of luminos- 
ity. Or a hollow globe filled with hot 
water would serve equally well. Either 
would retain a sufficient quantity of heat 
for a much longer time than the exhibition 
would last. This source of heat could be 
placed above the figure or on the same 
level, at any convenient distance. A 
curved mirror must be placed so as to re- 


flect the obscure heat convergingly to- 


wards the figure. ‘This mirror must be 
capable of easy adjustment, so that the 
heat-focus can be shifted at will to any one 
of a set of determinate points of the figure. 
The mirror and heated globe could readily 
be placed where the audience, or even any 
one on the stage, could not see them. 
For it is only necessary that they should 
be within the visual range of an eye occu- 
pying the place of a part of the figure it- 
self, and the line from this part to the globe 
might readily be so situated that no per- 
son could place himself where he could 
look along it. For example, the part of 
the figure on which the rays were con- 
verged might be seven feet above the 
stage; or again, the heated globe might 
be placed either beyond the audience or 
beyond the whist-table, and then persons 


on the stage might reasonably be request- ° 


ed to avoid getting in the way of the 
audience, or between the figure and the 


whist-table, the only positions whence they’ 


could see the globe and mirror. But in 
reality there would be no occasion that 
the globe and mirror should even be in 
sight of the figure (that is, placed so that 
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to an eye situated where the figure is they 
could be seen). For heat can pass where 
light cannot pass, and a screen of black 
glass or smoked quartz covering the niche 
or other receptacle wherein the globe and 
mirror were placed would cut off very 
little of the heat, while effectually hiding 
the globe and mirror from view.* 

Having now a motive force and the 
power of directing its action on different 
parts of the figure, we might adopt a 
variety of contrivances for making this ac- 
tion produce any desired movements. 
The mere expansive effect of the heat 
would suffice to start delicate machinery, 
whereby the well poised arm of the figure 
could be brought round to a particular 
position, the hand then nipping a card, 
lifting it, and placing it down as Psycho 
does. For the construction of mechanism 
merely to effect these movements would 
of course be a very simple matter. What 
perplexes those who see automata at work 
is not the invention of mechanism for pro- 
ducing the movements, but to imagine 
how the mechanism is started and stopped 
without being touched. No one acquaint- 
ed with the resources of mechanism would 
wonder, for instance, if Psycho were seen 
to play the right card when a particular 
knob was touched. ‘The source of wonder 
is the action of the figure without appa- 
rent guidance. Now the heat from the 
concealed globe could be converged by 
the mirror on any desired point, and 
would as effectually set machinery in mo- 
tion as though a knob at that point had 
been pressed. If the mere expansive ac- 
tion of the heat were insufficient, or in 
other words if the machinery were not of 
sufficient delicacy to be so set in motion, 
then the knobs could be the faces of small 
thermopiles, such as lecturers use to dis- 
play the effects of small changes of tem- 
perature. A surface no larger than a six- 
pence, and easily made quite undistinguish- 
able from the neighboring surface, would 
suffice to generate an electric current and 
start the machinery, with less heat than is 
generated by moving a finger a few inches 
along a piece of wood. Thirteen such 
surfaces would be as thirteen knobs for 
setting the figure to play any one of thir- 
teen cards. And in a much smaller figure 


* The globe might even be concealed by 
the focusing apparatus, substituting for the 
mirror a lens of black glass or smoked quartz. 
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than Psycho (even without the box he 
stands on) thirty or forty distinct opera- 
tions might easily be provided for by 
mechanism, and directed by the motion 
of the concealed mirror, deflecting the 
heat on any one of thirty or forty corre- 
sponding points of the figure’s surface. If 
the heat globe were large and the mirror 
good, the sensitive surfaces might be very 
small, and act entirely by expansion 
through heat. In this case the figure 
might be a mere doll in size. If, on the 
other hand, thermopiles were used, a 
figure nearly as large as Psycho would 
be required, because of the room re- 
quired, for suitably conveying the electric 
currents; but in this case the heat-globe 
and mirror might be very small. Of 
course the figure would have to be very 
carefully placed in a particular position, 
and the movements of the mirror carefully 
arranged beforehand. ‘Thus, let us sup- 
pose that when the figure was set on its 
pedestal, and the mirror in its mean posi- 
tion, the heat was focussed on a certain 
non-sensitive spot in the middle of the 
sensitive points (arranged in rows). Sup- 
pose now that the concealed operator, 
who might very well be so placed as to 
see both the card-table and the cards held 


by the figure, or who might be guided by 
a pre-arranged system of signalling (as in 
the ordinary clairvoyance trick *), per- 
ceives that the point he must act upon to 
cause the figure to play rightly, is on the 
third row above and on the fourth row to 


the right of this central point. Then it 
might be arranged that by giving three 
turns to a wheel causing the mirror to ro- 
tate so as to throw the beam of heat up- 
wards, and four turns to another causing 
the mirror to rotate so as to throw the 
beam towards the right, the heat-focus 
would be thrown correctly, and in a sec- 
ond or two it would set the right machi- 
nery in action.t 


* We do not refer here to such clairvoyance 
as Carpenter, Zerffi, and others have dealt 
with, but to exhibitions of professed clairvoy- 


ance, in which a child is made to describe ° 


articles shown to the exhibitor, who conveys 
to the child by the words he uses, a sufficient 
description of the article (if it be any ordinary 
pocketable article). 

+ The operator may be a long way from the 
mirror thus worked, seeing that there is no 
difficulty whatever in providing connecting 
mechanism for directing a mirror from a dis- 
tant point with the utmost accuracy on any 
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A chess-playing figure might easily be 
constructed on a similar plan. The me- 
chanical arrangements would of course be 
much more complex than for a whist-play- 
ing figure. Psycho, for instance, in play- 
ing whist, has only to be rotated on a ver- 
tical axis till the hand is over the right 
card, then the hand closes on the card, 
lifts, and drops it; and there are but thir- 
teen cards. A chess-playing figure must 
not only be able to lift a piece from one 
square, setting it down om another (each 
piece according to its proper range of 
play), but must be able also to effect a 
capture, replacing a piece of the oppo- 
nent’s by a piece of his own.* But me- 
chanical arrangement for this were provid- 
ed in Kemplen’s Automaton. (In that 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace we imagine 
the concealed player moves the pieces 
more directly, though a good deal of 
mechanism is shown.) What a concealed 
player could do to set such mechanism as 
in Kemplen’s figure in motion could cer- 
tainly be done by our “ globe and mirror” ; 
and the automaton could then be much 
smaller, having to contain no concealed 
player. 

But in reality no special interest attaches 
to the question whether another Psycho ° 
or another chess automaton might be 
made, the movements of which should be 
directed by a remote and invisible source 
of force. When such a scheme is mooted 
as that a daily journal should be set up 
in type in the provinces by a mechanism 
worked in London, all the so-called au- 
tomata appear as mere toys. The point 
really worthy of notice is the command 
possessed by science over such matters, 
and the power which men of science pos- 
sess, if they chose but to use it, to delude 
the world by wonder-working. If the ob- 
ject of science were to deceive men by 
mysterious exhibitions, all the contrivances 
of legerdemain, all the less ingenious de- 
vices of spiritualists and the like, would by 


a 





desired point. In astronomical observations, 
for example, this is repeatedly accomplished. 
Nor, of course, would there be any difficulty 
in concealing such mechanism, seeing that it 
is to act on a concealed mirror. 

* Except in the case of taking a pawn “in 
passing.” Apropos des bottes, here is a littte 
puzzle for young chess-players. (It was de- 
signed by Zukertort, who based a neat chess- 
problem on it.) How can double check be 
given by moving a piece which does not itself 
give check to the adverse king ? 
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comparison sink into utter insignificance. 
If we take only the wonders which science 
has accomplished (always openly), and 
imagine that men of science had agreed 
to hide their resources and methods from 
the world, how readily might a claim to 
supernatural powers have been established, 
or even pretended revelations promul- 
gated! To take but a single instance, 
Who would dare to question what was 
said by men so favored (apparently) by 
some power superior to natural laws, that 
they could communicate instantly with 
each other when thousands of miles apart ? 
What profanity it would seem—supposing 
such men claimed to be messengers from 
a supreme being—to attempt to explain 
by natural laws the wonderful things they 
accomplished! We are fortunate in this, 
that the science of our time is outspoken. 
Not so many centuries ago something of 
the old spirit still remained, and great dis- 
coveries in science were guarded as care- 
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fully as the spiritualists in our time try to 
guard the contrivances by which they 
manage their deceptions. We have, how- 
ever, to pass much farther back to reach 
a time when workers in science used their 
knowledge to delude the ignorant. We 
forbear from inquiring here how much of 
what was taught by the old astrologers 
and wonder-workers of Chaldea and Egypt 
to strengthen their position among an 
ignorant and superstitious people, has 
come down even to our own day, and not 
only in matters regarded as superstitions, 
but in some still held in reverence by 
many millions of men. We simply say, 
It is well for mankind that the men of sci- 
ence of our day (especially those most 
maligned for their outspokenness) are hon- 
est. Were they leagued to deceive the 
world by working wonders, their task 
would be an easy one. To undeceive the 
world would be much more difficult.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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Down the merry streamlet dancing, 
Through the flickering shadows glanc- 
ing, 
Foam about her white feet creaming, 
All her wayward hair out-streaming, 
Laughing on the laughing water, 
Dances down the Elf-king’s daughter— 
Youngest daughter fair. 


All the trees bend low toward her, 

All the rocks are strong to guard her, 

All the little grasses whisper, 

And the low-toned breezes lisp her 
Praises everywhere. 


All around the warm air lingers 

Lovingly, the while her fingers, 

With a dainty upward gesture, 

Seem to draw a shade for vesture 
Of her loveliness. 


Yet meseems she moves so purely, 

Gliding on her path demurely, 

Looking with clear eyes serenely, 

She were clad not half so queenly 
In a royal dress. 


Now she’s lightly onward sweeping,— 

Now she stays half-glad, half-fearing, 

O’er the ledge of granite peering, 

Eyes the headlong torrent leaping— 

Eyes far down the sullen boulders, 

While the long locks round her shoulders 
Gather tenderly. 


Now with little laugh a-tremble, 
Glad her shrinking to dissemble, 
Flashing through the diamond shower 
With her white feet launched below her, 
And her hair drawn out above her, 
Swift as lady to her lover 

Down the fall goes she. 


Now when quiet night has clouded 
All the river broad and stately, 
Down the stream she rides sedately, 
By her soft hair warmly shrouded, 
Lulled by*melody. 


Down amid the dim trees greeting, 
And the drowsy wheat’s repeating, 
Dreaming on the dreaming water 
Floats the Elf-king’s youngest daughter 
To the dreaming sea. 
Blackwood's Magazine 
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CHAPTER XV.* 


Time, inexorable time, sped on. The 
summer visitors had gradually departed, 
and the full torrent of “season” trade 
subsided to the ordinary yet not despic- 
able rivulet of local demand. Autumn 
faded into winter ; the short days brought 
with them long cosy evenings for read- 
ing and for work,—and although Kate had 
occasionally to struggle with sharp fever 
fits of impatient longing for movement, 
for intelligence, for light of any kind to 
guide her to some outlet from the mys- 
tery of her present lot, she felt she was 
singularly fortunate in her career so far ; 
and that, could she hold on and keep 
clear of debt, her humble undertaking 
might insure bread and independence. 

Even through the depth of the winter 
a bright day generally brought custom- 
ers from the neighboring country houses, 
for a visit tothe Berlin Bazaar had be- 
come one of the regulation “ objects” 
for a winter’s drive, as the “ Abbey” or 
the “ Castle” were for summer picnics. 

Fanny’s misunderstanding with her 
lover gave Mrs. Temple a good deal of 
trouble. For a considerable time the 
offended parties kept up a transparent 
veil of indifference, which on Fanny’s 
side dissolved in tears, when she grew 
confidential alone with Kate, and ex- 
haled again into a perceptible cloud of 
sauciness when she sent Tom messages, 
or wrote to him. But the matter was 
not finally settled till Kate went to town 
to make sundry additions to her stock, 
and had a good long talk with Tom, 
which resulted in a fall, complete, and 
rapturous reconciliation, strengthened 
and confirmed by a happy visit of two 

.days at Christmas, when the display of 
novelties and temptations at the Berlin 
Bazaar startled all Pierstoffe and the 
surrounding district. 

So the days and weeks rolled by, 
scarcely heeded, save when one or other 
of the partners exclaimed at the rapid 





* This Chapter should be read after Chapter 
XIV. in the December number : Chapters XV. 
and XVI. in that number are therefore XVI. 
and XVII. This mistake was made in the 
—_— copy, from which we are printing.— 
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recurrence of Sunday. And now the 
daylight began to stay a little longer 
each evening, and blustering north-east- 
ers to show how fierce and rough the 
young year could be in its play. 

It was the close of a bright cold day 
which had not brought many customers 
to the Berlin Bazaar, and Kate had 
looked at her watch, thinking that soon 
she might order the shutters to be put 
up, and retire to the cosiness of the 
apartment usually termed the “ shop-par- 
lor.” Fanny yawned twice over a thrill 
ing tale in the last Family Herald, 
when the door of the shop opened, the 
well-known tinkle of a dog’s bell was 
heard, and to their surprise Lady Styles 
walked in. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Temple,’’—to 
Fanny—* give me a chair; I am quite 
tired and out of breath. Thank you; 
thank you! Oh dear!’—sitting down, 
laying her muff on the counter, and 
turning round another chair to put her 
feet on the bar. “Well, I suppose you 
are surprised to see me here so late. I 
have been all the way to Acol Court. I 
have intended going there for an age; 
and now I find the whole family away 
in town. What in the world takes them 
to town so early, and the father not 
even in the House? My coachman de- 
clared he must rest and bait the horses 
before we attempted the long hill be- 
tween this and Weston; so I thought / 
would rest here, and they can take me 
up when Davis and the horses have re- 
freshed sufficiently. And what has been 
going on? Why, it is nearly ten days 
since I was here.” 

But Mrs. ,Temple had not ever. the 
ghost of a scandal wherewith to regale 
her ladyship, who felt a little impatient 
at this want of subject-matter for con- 
versation. 

“] protest, my dear Mrs. Temple, you 
are singularly unobservant for an intel- 
ligent young woman. Have you heard 
nothing of that new man, Bryant? Old 
Slade declares there is something very 
odd, very odd indeed, in his being always 
called in to the rich West Indian girl at the 
school here. I fancied you must have 
heard something about it. You have, 
at all events?”—turning sharply on 
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Fanny, who was laughing quietly, as she 
thought, out of sight. “No! then what 
are you laughing at? Well, I want a 
couple of pairs of gloves. Have you 
any black stitched with colors? They 
are very useful in winter. What a good 
idea of yours, to keep gloves!” and her 
ladyship doubled up a thick, pudgy hand 
for measurement, chattering all the time, 
while Fanny sought the required com- 
modity and handed them to Kate. 

“1 suppose your rooms have been va- 
cant allthe winter? You did pretty well 
with them last season, did you not? It 
would be nice now for some of your 
London or French friends to come and 
pay you a visit?” 

“ It would,” replied Kate, gravely, as 
she laid a black kid glove against the 
fist which lay on the counter. 

But visitors are expensive, hey ?— 
pleasures of hospitality not to be had 
tor nothing.” 

“No indeed,” echoed Kate. 

“Of course, you can see your friends 
when you go to town.” 

“ Of course, Lady Styles.” 

“Don't you ever take a holiday ?” 
suddenly twisting her chair round to 
face Fanny. 

While the little assistant parried the 
attack, and the cross-examination con- 
tinued, Mills was resting from her la- 
bours during the lawful interval “ be- 
tween lights.” 

The back of the house, where the 
kitchen was situated, was considerably 
darkened by the cliffs behind, and even- 
ing always seemed an hour older there 
than at the front. Mills’s arms were 
folded in her apron; her cap looked 
erect and defiant, but the eyes beneath 
it were closed for that indefinite space 
of time known as “forty winks.” The 
“ourl,” respecting the repose of so au- 
gust a superior, stept cautiously to and 
fro, softly placing sundry articles in their 
right places, and ultimately putting forth 
the tea-things on a small, round deal 
table, which could stand comfortably 
near the fire and Mrs. Mills, whose feet 
were on the fender. In the attempt to 
shorten her work, the unlucky “gurl” 
took up too many cups and spoons in 
her hand, and one of the latter fell, ring- 
ing on the tiled floor. 

“Eh! what mischief have you done 
now ?” cried Mills, starting into full con- 
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sciousness and wrath. “Of all the awk- 
ward What is it?” 

“Only a spoon, mum. I thought you 
would like your tea, so I was a setting 
it.” 

“Oh, ay! Well, I am just dying for 
acup. Is the kettle boiling? Bring me 
the tea-caddy.” 

Mrs. Mills proceeded solemnly to mea- 
sure the required quantity, and held a 
spoonful over the mouth of a brown tea- 
pot, smoking from the operation of 
scalding just performed, when the front 
bell was sharply and loudly rung. This 
was unusual. 

“ Now, who caz that be!” exclaimed 
Mills, pausing, the spoon still in her 
hand. “Who can it be at this hour! 
Anyhow, I'll wet the tea first.” 

The short delay seemed to exhaust 
the patience of the applicant for admis- 
sion, and another peal startled Mills and 
her sub. 

“Thad better go, mum,” cried the lat- 
ter. 

“Not while I have strength to do it 
will I let achit like you go to my missus’s 
front door!” replied Mills, solemnly, 
and walking slowly out of the kitchen. 

On opening the front door, a gentle- 
man met her view—a slight man, with a 
plaid over his shoulder, and a black bag 
in his hand. 

“Mr. Tom!” cried Mills, “ is it your- 
self?” 

“No other!” cried Tom Reed, who 
had turned at the sound of the opening 
door, and held out his hand to Mills 
with a radiant countenance as he crossed 
the threshold. “Just walk in and sit 
down by the fire a minute, sir; I'll tell 
my missus and Miss Fanny.” 

“ And how do you find yourself, Mrs. 
Mills?” said Tom cheerfully, but not 
quite loud enough, as he placed his 
plaid and bag on a chair. 

“Just the same as ever,” returned 
Mills, shaking her head. “As flighty 
and troublesome. Yet if a body ails a 
bit, that kind and good that - 

“ But yourself, Mrs. Mills?” interrupt- 
ed Tom in amore audible tone. “ How 
goes it with yourself?” 

“Bless your heart, sir! I am that 
stiff with rheumatics and that heart- 
broken, I’m sure it is a wonder I am 
alive! Look there, sir!”’—lifting a cor- 
ner of the curtain hanging over the low 
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side-window which commanded the shop, 
and pointing to the group still visible in 
the waning light. “ 7/at is enough to 
curl the blood in my veins! Oh, the 
ups and downs I have seen! Well, no 
matter! You'll havea chop to your tea, 
sir?” 

“Oh, anything—anything! Do you 
think you could manage to call Miss Fan- 
ny?” 

“T'll see, sir; but as I was saying 

Here the narrow door leading into the 
shop was pushed open gently, and Fan- 
ny entered. Catching sight of Tom, she 
stopped short, and exclaimed, but in a 
suppressed tone, “Tom! is it possible? 
I am so glad to see you. What has 
brought you here? Some good news, I 
am sure.” 

“Are you really and truly glad to see 
me, you saucy, mischievous puss ?” cried 
Tom, taking both her hands in his. 

“Tam sure you might have knocked 
me down with a feather when I opened 
the door and saw Mr. Tom !” ejaculated 
Mills. 

“ Do you know I am dying for tea or 
something?” said Tom very loud, his 
keen dark eyes flashing from Fanny to 
Mills with an impatient expression. 


“ Dear me! to be sure you are,” replied 


the latter, hurrying away. “You shall 
have it in a jiffey.” 

“ Now, my darling!” began Tom—— 
'“Hush—hush!” exclaimed Fanny. 
“If you speak so loud that terrible Lady 
Styles will hear you; and I really believe 
she would walk in here co@te gue cotite to 
find out who you are.” 

She hastily re-arranged the curtain 
Mills had displaced, and turning, found 
herself in her cousin's arms. 

“There, Tom—that’s enough. Not 
one more! Only fancy if Lady Styles 
could peep in !” was Fanny’s next excla- 
mation. 

“ But she can’t, dearest, sweetest Fan ! 
Who the deuce is this Lady Styles ?” 

“The most tremendous gossip.—Oh, 
you must have heard usspeak of her.” 

“ Very likely,” returned Tom, placing 
himself on the sofa, and beckoning to 
Fanny to sit beside him. “And now 
tell me, how are you? And how goes 
on the business? I must say you look 
thriving!” : 

“ Well, we really are. The winter has 
been much better than we ventured to 
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hope. And oh! it is quite wonderful 
the way Kate manages. Why, there is 
nothing on earth our customers don’t 
ask for—and I do believe if any one was 
to inquire for—for—oh, a Lord Chan- 
cellor’s wig! I believe Kate would say, 
with her air of grave attention, “ We do 
not generally keep them in stock—but I 
have no doubt I could procure one for 
you!” 

Here Mrs. Mills entered with a tea- 
tray and proceeded to lay the cloth. 
“ And now,” continued Fanny, “do tell 
me what has brought you down here!” 

“Ah! that’s a secret till I tell Kate!” 

“Nonsense, she has no secrets from 
me! Mills, that cloth is crooked !” 
jumping up to put it straight. “I won- 
der if Lady Styles ever intends to go,” 
peeping under the curtain. “ No! there 
she is, talking away still. Mills, have 
you no shrimps ?—a Pierstoffe tea with- 
out shrimps is quite a contradiction.” 

“Yes, sure,” returned Mills, testily ; 
“but I haven’t two pairof arms, have I ? 
I cannot fetch everything at once, can 
Ee, 

“No! no! of course not! just go like 
a dear and do Mr. Tom’s chop, and I 
will finish laying the cloth.” 

Mills had turned to the door when a 
sudden and violent ringing startled them 
all. 

“ That bell,” said Mills, solemnly, “ is 
gone mad.” 

“ A runaway ring, probably,” remark- 
ed Tom. 

“ There’s never no such thing here,” 
returned Mills as she left the room. 

“Tom, dear! would you not like a 
glass of ale with yourchop? It is really 
good—you liked it before.” 

“This is downright delicious,” cried 
Tom, rising and rubbing his hands with 
an air of intense enjoyment: 

“ What is ?” 

“Why the little attentions! the de- 
lightful home-like charm of if 

“Ah ! Tom,” interrupted Fanny, 
“don’t fancy you are writing a domestic 
tale for ‘ Household Words.’” 

“You insulting—” but Mills’s voice in 
the hall made both pause and listen. 

“JT don’t heara word you say! You'd 
better step in and speak to Miss Fanny.”’ 
She opened the door as she spoke and 
ushered in Dr. Slade. 

Doctor Slade in top-boots, much 
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splashed, in a green hunting-coat, and 
hunting-whip in his hand. 

“Where is Mrs. Temple?” cried that 
gentleman in a hasty and imperious tone. 
“I must see her immediately—there has 
been a bad accident in the hunting-field, 
and I have ordered the sufferer to be 
brought here.” 

“An accident! 
do ?” cried Fanny. 

“Fetch Mrs. Temple,” repeated the 
Doctor, slapping his boot impatiently. 

“Kate, dear, cou/d you come for a 
moment ?” said Fanny, going very softly 
and timidly through the shop door; 
something in her face made Mrs. Tem- 
ple come directly, after a hasty word of 
apology to Lady Styles. 

“Dr. Slade! Tom!” she exclaimed— 
and then shut her lips in extreme annoy- 
ance that in her surprise the last name 
had escaped them. 

“Bad business in the field to-day,” 
cried the Doctor. “ Accident just out- 
side the town—man thrown—scarcely 
know what injuries yet—but I always 
try to do you a good turn, so I have or- 
dered him to be brought here—your 
rooms are vacant, eh?” then shouting in 


Oh, what shall we 


Mills’s ear, “ Get a bedroom ready imme- 
diately, sheets, blankets, baths, hot wa- 


ter! Eh, what do you say ?” 

“That I would really rather not have 
your patient,” returned Mrs. Temple, 
“if you could také him elsewhere.” 

“Now don’t be perverse! this house 
is more than half a mile nearer than the 
hotel, and it is of the last importance 
that the unfortunate man should be at- 
tended to at once—besides extreme quiet 
will be essential, and he will get that 
here—and I cannot unsay my directions ; 
they are carrying him here on a door, 
and may arrive any moment.” 

“Tt will not be very pleasant for Mrs. 
Temple if he dies,” said Tom, gravely ; 
“pray who is the sufferer?” 

“I really can’t tell—but evidently a 
man of position—anyhow, Mrs. Temple, 
you must not reject him; I will be an- 
swerable for everything—come—I must 
follow that capital old woman of yours 
upstairs and see things put in order.” 

“Tom,” cried Mrs. Temple, as the 
Doctor bustled away, “this sudden ap- 
pearance of yours half frightens me, yet 
how glad I am to see you! You have 
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news of some kind, but I must not stop 
to hear it now. I shall come back as 
soon as possible. Come, Fanny, we may 
be of some use upstaits; it is useless to 
resist Dr. Slade.” 

But Fanny had already vanished ; and 
Tom, being alone, proceeded to stir the 
fire, with due regard to a comfortable- 
looking brown tea-pot standing before it, 
and then took up a position on the 
hearthrug meditatively. His reflections, 
however, were soon agreeably interrupt- 
ed by the re-appearance of Fanny with a 
tray in her hands, on which were a dish 
with a bright tin cover, and a pretty jug 
with some creamy-looking froth peeping 
over its edges. 

“ There,” said Fanny, arranging these 
articles on the table ; “ because a man is 
half killed you need not be famished. I 
do hope the chops are nice” (lifting the 
cover). “ And there is some beer, and 
tea, and shrimps and things; and oh! a 
brown loaf. Do try and eat.” 

“Why, Fanny, it is a feast! The 
chops are a picture! If there is one 
quality more angelic than another ina 
woman, it is that tender regard for man’s 
minor wants—that thoughtful prevision 
which supplies the required provision 
just in the nick of time. There is a won- 
derful charm in having a pretty woman 
flitting about you at meals—pouring out 
the beer, handing you the bread, adding 
fire te the pepper, and piquancy to the 
sauce, query, w6uld she . e 

“Ah, that’s all very nice, but I must 
not stop to listen,” interrupted Fanny, 
with a smile and a nod. “Do make 
yourself comfortable,” and she was gone. 

Upstairs she found Mills and her mis- 
tress busy unfolding blankets, and hasti- 
ly setting forth house-linen, while Doc- 
tor Slade stood writing some hasty lines 
on a scrap of paper upon the mantel- 
piece, which “the gurl,” in bonnet and 
shawl, stood at the door ready to receive 
and convey to the surgery. 

The Doctor’s short, sharp, and deci- 
sive directions were rapidly carried out ; 
for having, partly from surprise, partly 
from compassion, permitted the Doctor’s 
arrangement to stand, Kate went hearti- 
ly into the preparations for her expected 
guest, while Fanny sped up and down 
stairs with right good will to save poor 
Mills some fatigue. 
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Soon the trampling of men and horses’ 
feet outside made Kate’s heart beat with 
nervous anticipation. 

“Stay here,” said Dr. Slade to Mrs. 
Mills; “I will go down to direct.” 

Mrs. Temple stole softly to the head 
of the stairs, where Mills had placed a 
lamp, with a sort of shrinking curiosity, 
reflecting that the drawing room offered 
a retreat close behind her. ‘The open 
door below admitted a current of cold 
air, and it seemed as if a multitude of 
people, all hushed, yet eager, from the 
sort of suppressed murmur that arose, 
had thronged into the hall below; then 
Dr. Slade’s voice ordered, “ Keep him as 
level as you can ; mind the turn ; steady ; 
straight on; first door on the right.” 

As the slow, heavy steps of the bearers 
advanced, Kate retreated ; and at length, 
from the half open door of the “best 
sitting room,’’ saw several men support- 
ing a long, helpless form, in a red coat 
all covered with clay on the side next 
her—a ghastly, pale face, bruised and 
bloody, and a look of death upon the 
whole figure as it was borne past. A 
feeling of awe and compassion crept over 
her. 

“Kate, dear Kate! are you there?” 
said Fanny in a frightened whisper out 
of a dark corner where she had hidden 
herself. “ Have they quite gone?” 

“Yes, quite. I am rather faint, Fan.” 

“No wonder! Why did you book? 
You ought to have gore into a corner 
and shut your eyes, like me! Now I 
will just go and see if I can bring Mills 
anything. Oh! here is Mills. Well! 
What are they doing, Mills ?” 

“Just putting of him to bed, miss. 
Eh! but he is a tall gentleman, and 
knocked about terrible! His own man 
is there, and seems very wise-like. I am 
going for hot water.”’ 

“T will fetch it, Mills,” cried Fanny, 
running down stairs. 

“ Oh, Mills, do you think he will die ?” 
asked Kate. 

“God knows, ma’am: he looks like 
death.” 

In the meantime Tom had begun to 
discuss his chop with a grateful and sat- 
isfied heart—not to mention an excel- 
lent appetite—when Itis repast was inter- 
rupted. 

The narrow door before mentioned, 
leading into the shop, slowly opened, and 
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a stout richly-dressed lady, with nodding 
plumes, squeezed through. ‘Tom, reluc- 
tant, rose. 

“I beg your pardon; but could I 
speak to Mrs. Temple for a moment— 
just one moment ?”’ 

“Mrs. Temple has been called away to 
attend to a gentleman who has broken 
his back,or his leg, or both, out hunt- 
ing,” replied Tom. 

“ Dear, dear, how very dreadful! As 
I know most of the gentlemen about 
here, I think I shall just stay and ascer- 
tain who it is. Pray do not let me dis- 
turb you. I beg-you will go on with 
your tea or dinner.” 

“Well, if you permit me, I will, for I 
have had a long journey, Mrs.—a ts 

“Styles—Lady Styles,” supplied her 
ladyship graciously, while she revolved 
the problem of Tom’s presence in her 
mind with the keenest zest. Very nice, 
respectable-looking young man,” she 
thought. “What on earth brings him 
here? Much too young to be safe— 
quite right,” she said aloud; “a long 
journey is a hungry concern. Come 
from town, eh ?” 

“From town,” echoed Tom. 

“Hum! the man she buys her wools 
and things from,” meditated Lady Styles. 
“ What's this they call them ?—bagmen.”’ 

“ Might I offer you some refreshment ?” 
said Tom, with a graceful wave of the 
hand towards the jug. “ ‘The beer I can 
answer for, and there’s some tea there 
has been brewing the last half-hour.” 

“He means to be monstrous civil,” 
thought her ladyship, smiling upon her 
companion. “ He is really a very good- 
looking young man. I will sit down 
with him. People are always confiding 
and communicative when they are eat- 
ing. Well, really,” she said, as Tom 
lifted the teapot from the hob to the ta- 
ble, “ I do not think I can resist; tea is 
tempting, and this is the hour I general- 
ly have my afternoon cup.” So saying, 
she sat down, drew off her gloves, and 
threw back her bonnet strings, while 
Tom returned to his chop. “I do not 
presume,” he said, “to pour out; that is 
a lady’s privilege.” 

“Oh! I can help myself, thank you. 
And do you often come down here, Mr. 
—a—?” 

“ Not quite often enough !” 

“Ha! in love with one or other of 
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them,” said Lady Styles to herself. “I 
suppose there are fashions in every- 
thing,” she continued aloud. 

“ Just so,” returned Tom, who divined 
her conjectures. “ Bread, Lady Styles ? 
and if you are of an industrious turn, let 
me recommend the shrimps; for secur- 
ing the largest amount of occupation 
and the smallest possible return of en- 
joyment there is nothing like shrimps.” 

“Thank you! Iam rather fond of 
shrimps,” adding to herself, “quite a 
chatty, pleasant young man! so,” she 
resumed aloud, “ you do not require to 
come round often? I presume there is 
not the same amount of change in your 
business as in other branches, drapery 
and millinery for instance?” 

“T don’t know that,” replied ‘Tom, 
gravely. “There is a good deal of 
‘dressing up’ in my line.” 

“Indeed! Costumes, as well as this 
style of thing, eh?” nodding towards 
the shop. 

“ The British public, so the critics say, 
have ceased to care for a plain, unvar- 
nished tale.” 

“Oh! I see,” she cried, “ periodicals 
and newspapers.” 

“ Precisely,” said Tom. 

“T suppose you have only known Mrs. 
Temple since she began business ?” re- 
sumed Lady Styles. 

“Since she began business,’ 
Tom. 

“She is such a nice, ladylike creature, 
I have always thought it extraordinary 
to see her behind a counter—very ex- 
traordinary !” 

“Quite extraordinary !” 
Tom. 

“T suppose,” said Lady Styles, paus- 
ing as she picked a shrimp, “I suppose 
there is the usual story of speculation 
and failure, and all that; but do you 
know that the gossips here (it isa mon- 
strously gossiping place!) say that her 
husband is still alive, but undergoing 
penal servitude for forgery, and all sorts 
of crimes?” 

“T assure you the late Mr. T.is as de- 
funct as the shrimp which now occupies 
your ladyship’s fingers !” 

“Ah! then you knew her during her 
late husband's lifetime?” cried Lady 
Styles, sharply. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Tom, 
“what a cross-examining counsel you 
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would have made! There was legal 
acumen in the way you pounced upon 
that inference.” 

“Life, my dear sir,” returned Lady 
Styles, much flattered, “and experience, 
are first-rate wit sharpeners.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Tom, filling his 
tumbler, “when, as in your ladyship’s 
case, there are wits to sharpen.” 

“And what was this husband ?—No 
great things, I fancy, or he would have 
left more money behind him,” pursued 
her ladyship. 

“Oh, he was in business too.” 

“What sort of business ?” 

“Why, he imported ‘sugar and spice 
and all that’s nice!’ ” 

“T see—a grocer! Well, I am dis- 
appointed! I thought from her air and 
style, there must be a romantic story 
attached to her. So the late Temple 
was a grocer!”’ pouring herself out an- 
other cup of tea. 

“Don't you think they are a long 
time putting that man to bed?” said 
Tom, who was growing a little weary of 
her ladyship’s company. 

“What an odd way of expressing it! 
but these bagmen are great characters, 
I believe,” thought Lady Styles. “ Well, 
I daresay he requires a great deal of 
care and attention, and perhaps 

Mrs. Temple, entering, cut short the 
sentence. “Tom!” she cried, and then, 
seeing Lady Styles, stopped short. La- 
dy S. made a mental note of the excla- 
mation. 

“You are surprised to see me, my 
dear Mrs. Temple, but I just waited to 
ascertain who was the hero of the acci- 
dent. But, I assure you, your friend 
here has done the honors remarkably 
well—better tea, bread and butter, and 
shrimps I have never eaten !” 

“You are very good to say so. I be- 
lieve the gentleman, Dr. Slade’s patient, 
is one of the party who occupy Hurst 
Lodge this season,” added Kate, anxious 
to satisfy and get rid of her customer. 

“You don’t say so! Why Iam told 
they are a sad racketty set.’* I would get 
rid of him as soon as I could, or you will 
have the whole lot in and out, smoking, 
and Heaven knows what!” 

“T rather think not,” said Kate, 
quietly. 

“Tt is certainly a long rough way to 
take him,” continued Lady Styles, not 
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heeding her, “and much more conve- 
nient to Dr. Slade to have him close by, 
than all that distance; but here zs Dr. 
Slade. Well, doctor, how is the poor 
man ? and who is he ?” 

The doctor entered with a pompous 
air, followed by Fanny, who stole be- 
hind Kate. 

“Well,” replied the doctor, “he is 
still insensible, and not likely to recover 
consciousness for a few hours. Hisarm 
is broken, and I suspect concussion of 
the brain; but our good friend Mrs. 
Temple need not mind charging for 
trouble—he is a man of position and 
property—he is Sir Hugh Galbraith!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Kate settled herself to perform her 
task of writing to Tom as soon as she 
had finished a little domestic talk with 
Mills, who informed her that Dr. Slade 
had called early, while she was dressing 
Miss Fanny, for he was going out to 
dinner, so Sir Hugh’s servant had told 
Mills, as he passed through the kitchen, 
to go on some errand for his master. 
Safe,’therefore, from interruption, Mrs. 
Temple wrote rapidly and fully to her 
prime counsellor. After explaining her 
reasons for making Fanny accept Mrs. 
Turner’s invitation, and taking the whole 
blame of that transaction on herself, she 
went on to say that she wished very 
much he would endeavor to see Ford, 
apparently by accident, to ascertain if he 
kept up any intercourse with Poole ; 
“ for,” she wrote, “ although I am reluc- 
tant to confess what may seem unrea- 
sonable suspicions to you, mine have for 
some time pointed to Ford. Why,I am 
reluctant to say. When I make up my 
mind to tell you, perhaps you will admit 
Iam somewhat justified. At any rate, 
accept such guidance from me, as to 
direct your inquiries towards this man. 
Ascertain, if you can, whether he has 
sought out. Gregory's son, or made him 
any offer. Is Poole still in the old house, 
or has Sir Hugh Galbraith sf 

As she traced the name Mills entered. 
“ He has been ringing again,” said she, 
—Mills seemed to fulfil some self-im- 
posed duty by religiously avoiding the 
name of her mistress’ enemy,—“ and he 
wants to know if it would be perfectly 
convenient to you to write a bit for him 
now; he is very sorry to trouble you.” 
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“T will come in ten minutes,” replied 
Mrs. Temple, without raising her eyes, 
or ceasing to write. “Tell him so, 
please.” 

Mills retired, grumbling vaguely. 

Sir Hugh Galbraith was pacing slow- 
ly to and fro when she entered. He 
turned and greeted her with grave polite- 
ness, placing a chair at the table, and 
moving the writing materials; in doing 
so he upset some of them, which Mrs. 
Temple hastened to pick up, with the 
strange weft of compassion that, since 
she had seen him carried helpless and in- 
animate into her home, had shot across 
the warp of her dislike. 

“T have to apologise very heartily,” 
said Galbraith, “ for trespassing so per- 
severingly on your time, but I ventured 
to think that you might be more at lei- 
sure in the evening, and I really want a 
letter despatched.” 

“I am disengaged now,” returned 
Mrs. Temple, seating herself at once, 
and getting pen and paper, “ but I never 
am in the morning or afternoon.” 

“T shall remember,” said Galbraith, 
as if he intended frequent employment 
of his fair hostess. Some such idea sug- 
gested itself to her, and, strive as she 
would, she could not restrain a smile, all 
the softer and sweeter from the effort to 
be grave. She kept her eyes steadily on 
the paper, however, and her resolute 
composure quickly returned. Sir Hugh 
took his place on the sofa opposite to 
her. “Are you ready?” he asked. 

“ion. 

“My dear Upton. 
the 2nd yesterday. It crossed one I sent 
you the same day. I now write to say 
it is exceedingly unlikely I can be in 
London for some weeks.” He stopped, 
at a sign from his amanuensis. “I feel 
very shaky still,” he resumed, “and 
must keep quiet, so tell your friend to 
put me out of his head as a possible 
purchaser of his horse.” 

Again along pause. Mrs. Temple read 
aloud her last word to show she had fin- 
ished, and still no others came. Think- 
ing that he was in the agonies of com- 
position, she kept silence for a moment, 
and once more, as a reminder, read 
softly, “ purchaser of his horse,” looking 
up as she spoke. She met Galbraith’s 
eyes fixed upon her, as if so absorbed in 
contemplation that everything else was 


I had yours of 
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forgotten, and yet there was no shade of 
boldness in his grave reflective gaze. 
Conjecture and admiration might be de- 
scried, especially the former, but nothing 
to offend; still Mrs. Temple could not 
‘ keep down the quick bright blush that 
flushed her cheek, and then faded slow- 
ly away, leaving her paler than before. 

“ Forgive me,” said Sir Hugh bluntly, 
yet in less harsh tones than he had 
hitherto spoken; and leaning his sound 
arm on the table, he bent towards her. 
“T had forgotten what I was about, 
while wondering what freak of fortune 
drove you to keepa shop!” Again Mrs. 
Temple’s lip curved with a passing 
smile, and before she could reply Gal- 
braith went on hastily, “ I amaware that 
such remarks are altogether presump- 
tuous, unwarrantable, but I could not 
keep the words back.” 

“As you are suffering, and I imagine 
very dull, I suppose I must not quarrel 
with you for amusing yourself with spe- 
culations concerning my insignificant 
history! You will find it much more 
interesting in imagination than in reality, 
so I shall not enlighten you.” 

Mrs. Temple looked, straight into his 
eyes as she spoke, something of the dis- 
like and defiance that had struck him 
so forcibly at first returning to her ex- 
pression. ‘‘ You do not suppose I would 
venture to ask?” he returned quickly. 

“ Suppose we finish your letter,” said 
Mrs. Temple quietly. 

“Yes, yes, of course ; where Was I ?” 

“*As a possible purchaser of his 


horse,’”” read Mrs. Temple, demurely. 
“ Ah !—h’m—” Galbraith’s ideas evi- 


dently would not come. “I really have 
nothing more to say--you must just end 
it, if you please.” 

“ But that is soabrupt! Can you not 
tell your friend how you are going on— 
when you are likely to leave—but I must 
beg pardon in my turn. I am going out 
of my province.” 

“T am very thankful for any sugges- 
tion,” replied Galbraith. “ Say I amstill 
confoundedly weak, and fear I cannot 
move for four or five weeks, but that I 
am in capital quarters.” A pause. 

“* Capital quarters,’” read Mrs. Tem- 
ple, looking up with an unrestrained 
smile, so bright and frank that it seemed 
agleam of reallight. “ Shall I add, ‘ and 
a secretary on the premises ?’” 
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“Tf you like,” replied Sir Hugh, also 
relaxing into a smile. “ But that is self- 
evident. Will you add, that as soon asl 
am strong enough I shall join him in 
Dublin, if he thinks he can manage to 
get away to the west for some trout fish- 
ing?” 

Mrs. Temple bent her head, and wrote 
on quickly and steadily; presently she 
pressed the page on the blotting-paper, 
and presented it for Galbraith’s signa- 
ture, holding it as before with a firm, 
still, white hand. 

“You don't know how much obliged 
to you Iam,” he said, pausing with the 
pen in his hand, and looking up in her 
face with his grave sombre eyes, which 
had a sort of yearning expression at times. 
“T should be badly off without your help. 
As to letting that Doctor write for me, 
I should let everything go to smash for 
want of a line, first. He is an infernal 
gossip—I mean a confirmed gossip.” 

“Yes, that is better,” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple, softly and gravely. “ I should think 
gossip too weak a diversion for the In- 
ferno! a devil is nothing if he is not 
strong!” 

Sir Hugh looked at her with increas- 
ing curiosity; there was such a contrast 
between her words and the gentle accent 
with which they were uttered. 

“That is one’s idea of a devil, certain- 
ly,” he returned. 

“Had you not better sign your letter, 
and let it be posted? My good old 
Mills is going to fetch my young friend 
and assistant, who is out this evening; 
she can post it for you.”’ 

“Thank you; and I am keeping you 
standing ?” 

Galbraith hastily scrawled a hierogly- 
phic at the end of his letter, and handed 
it back to his fair secretary, who proceed- 
ed deliberately to fold and address it. 

“There is sealing-wax somewhere,” 
said Sir Hugh, who was by no means 
anxious to shorten the operation; “I 
think it had better be sealed.” 

“Very well,” she replied, searching 
among the writing things. “ But I can- 
not see any. If you want some, Sir 
Hugh Galbraith,” pronouncing his name 
rather slowly, and for the first time, “ I 
sell the article, and will be happy to sup- 
ply you—an excellent quality twopence 
per stick, first-rate threepence !” 

She paused as she said this, resting one 
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hand on the table, and looking quietly 


sparkle under her long lashes. 

“ And I shall be delighted to become 
your customer,” returned Galbraith, 
laughing. “ Shall I ring for your house- 
keeper to Fy 

“Oh! I know where to find it, and 
will not keep you a moment,” interrupted 
Mrs. Temple. 

“ But it gives you so much trouble!” 

“ Consider the unexpected sale of two- 
pennyworth of sealing-wax—or, shall we 
say threepence ?” 

She left the room as she spoke, swift- 
ly but without hurry, and Galbraith was 
still smiling and pulling his moustaches 
when she returned with two pieces of 
sealing-wax and a lighted taper. . “ Two- 
pence,” said she, holding up one piece ; 
then, raising the other, added “ three- 
pence.” 

“ The first quality, of course,” said Sir 
Hugh, laughing, and with a brighter ex- 
pression than she had yet seen upon his 
countenance. 

“ Now fora seal ; I could not see any.” 

“T have my ring,” interrupted Sir 
Hugh. 

“ Which you cannot get off,” said Mrs. 
Temple, “ so I brought you one, with the 
latest motto, ‘ Reply quickly,’ will that 
do?” 

“Very well, indeed ; your forethought 
is admirable, Mrs. Temple. You would 
make a good general.” 

“T trust I may prove a successful one, 
when my battle begins,” said the young 
widow with a sigh, looking down at the 
seal she was affixing: she could neither 
account for, nor resist the impulse to 
bring her masked batteries into play. 

Never before had she felt the same 
vivid interest as in the daring game on 
which she had ventured; and which, 
even while it half frightened her, she 
could not relinquish. If she could only 
get well through it, and accomplish Gal- 
braith’s chastisement before Tom could 
find. out what was going on, or interfere, 
or even look disapprobation ; for she 
dearly loved her kindly, pleasant, hon- 
est counsellor, and highly valued his 
good opinion. Still, the game was worth 
the candle; she only intended to bring 
down her foe from his proud pre-emi- 
nence, not to hurt him seriously; but 
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while she thought, Galbraith was say- 
ing, 

“Ts there a fight before you, then ?” 

“Yes; a worse one than you were ever 
in—a legal battle.” 

“TI am sorry to hear it; a law-suit is ° 
a serious affair. I was very near launch- 
ing into one myself, and I don’t feel 
quite sure I am safe yet.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Temple, pausing, 
as she closed the ink-bottle, and looking 
up quickly and keenly in his face, forget - 
ting everything save the desire to glean 
some straw of intelligence to show her 
how the current was setting. “Indeed! 
but if you do drift into such a contest, 
you have wealth, and rank, and influence. 
I have nothing, and am nobody.” A 
sweet arch smile. “ Nevertheless, once 
the fight begins, believe me, I will stand 
to my guns as long as I have a round of 
ammunition, Sir Hugh Galbraith; so 
good evening.” 

“One moment,” he exclaimed, eager- 
ly; for he was marvellously roused and 
stirred. “I wished to speak to you about 
a—one or two things.” 

“ And they are?” asked Mrs. Temple, 
pausing in her retreat. 

“Oh—ah!—I hope my fellow, Jack- 
son, gives no unnecessary trouble to Mrs. 
What’s-her-name ?—that he behaves pro- 
perly. These troopers are rough cus- 
tomers; but Jackson and I have gone 
through a campaign together, and he 
suits me better than a fine-gentleman va- 
let.” For once in his life, Galbraith 
was talking against time, though think- 
ing himself an idiot all the while. 

“He seems to get on very well with 
Mills,” said Mrs. Temple, feeling anx- 
ious to retire. “I hear no complaint. 
I hope you have all you require, and are 
comfortable. I feel I ought to justify 
Dr. Slade’s recommendation.” 

“T never was so well placed before,” 
returned Sir Hugh; “and if you will be 
so good as to write a letter for me occa- 
sionally, there is nothing else I can want ; 
but,” seeing her about to speak, “I will 
not have Slade for a secretary.” 

“Well, we will try and manage your 
correspondence for you,” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple, good-humoredly ; and repeating her 
“ good evening,” moved decidedly to the 
door. 

Galbraith’s resources were exhausted, 
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so he opened it for her, exclaiming, “ I 
am sorry for the opposite party in your 
coming battle, Mrs. Temple. You area 
dangerous antagonist.” 

“T will endeavor to be dangerous, 
depend upon it,” said she; and bending 
her head in return for his bow, she swept 
away without raising her eyes. 

“That woman has a history,” thought 
Sir Hugh, closing the door. after her. 
“ Yet how fresh, and fair, and young she 
looks. She is agentlewoman; she must 
be a gentlewoman; there’s not a tinge of 
anything bold in her fearless frankness. 
How much more pluck Upton has in 
some things than I have. Had he been 
in my place, now—by Jove! he would 
have asked her to pull off his ring to seal 
that letter; I daren’t. After all, would 
he have dared? I doubt it. I wonder 
what the late Temple was like? A white- 
chokered elder of some Methodist chap- 
el, probably. These tradesmen are all 
dissenting radical hounds! How could 
such a woman as that marry one of these 
fellows ; she never learnt that style, those 
manners, behindacounter. By George! 
perhaps—” he stopped even from con- 
secutive thought, as some conjecture 
possibly more repulsive than the Metho- 
dist husband, suggested itself ; and with 
a look of anger and disgust, addressed 
himself to the task of lighting a cigar 
with a twist of paper, which burnt his 
fingers, and evoked some bad language 
before he succeeded. 

Fanny returned in due course, escort- 
ed both by Mrs. Mills and Joseph, junior ; 
she was considerably less bright than 
when she started. “Oh! they were very 
kind and hospitable,” she said, in reply to 
some inquiries from her friend; “but I 
was obliged to eat a great deal more than 
was good for me; and then we had an 
adorable young man from Stoneborough, 
and another who sells fish, I think. The 
Stone man is evidently Miss Turner’s 
property. The fishmonger, I flatter my- 
self, fell to my spear. He wasn’t nice 
—and Mr. Joseph lamented to me pri- 
vately, as we walked home, that his pa- 
rents had done him irreparable injury at 
his baptism, by bestowing such a ridicu- 
lous name upon him. I consoled him to 
the best of my power, and advised him 
to turn it into Beppo—the idea pleased 
him; but he wanted to know who Beppo 
was. So I exclaimed, ‘What! an ad- 
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mirer of Byron not know one of his 
leading characters.’ At which he was 
annihilated, and we arrived here in 
peace. I was so glad he said no more, 
because I began to be afraid Beppo 
wasn’t in Byron at all. But he is, isn’t 
he, Kate?” 

Mrs. Temple reassured her. 

“Then he proposed driving me and 
his sister over to Stoneborough, which 
was alarming. And oh, they perfectly 
stupefied me with questions about Sir 
Hugh. Never send me there again, 
Kate.” 

“T think we had better let him know 
you are engaged.” 

“But I am not; not regularly, you 
know ; only if-——” 

“Fanny! do you consider yourself 
free to marry any one?” 

“ Well—no, not exactly.” 

“That is quite enough. 
ter say good night.” 

“And what have you been doing all 
the long evening?” said Fanny, yawning. 

“ Nothing particular. I have read; 
written one letter to Tom, and another 
for my enemy.” 

“Another for Sir Hugh! 
goodness, Kate.” 

“Yes; and he coolly declares we 
must manage his correspondence for 
him. He will not have Dr. Slade. So 
as he will be here but a short time, we 
must make the best of it; only you must 
do your share.” 

“Me! I should be afraid to go near 
him, after what Tom said.” 

“Nonsense, Fan; he is a quiet, civil,, 
grave personage, more like a parson than 
a soldier; though, I fancy, full of pride 
and prejudice ; but come, let to-morrow 
take care of itself—to bed, to bed, to: 
bed.” 

A few days passed unmarked by any- 
event ; for Sir Hugh Galbraith’s require-. 
ments and correspondence had become: 
almost a daily occupation. Fanny had 
been sent once in Mrs. Temple’s place,. 
and had returned utterly discomfited. 
“TI knew I should make a mess of it,’ 
she said. “I never saw such a cold, 
proud, stern, disagreeable man. I went 
in trembling, and he made me shake in 
my shoes! the sort of bow he made and 
the stare he gave, was enough to turn 
one to stone. And oh! the muddle I 
got into with the letter—writing the same: 
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thing overtwo or three times, and leav- 
ing out other bits ; even Sir Hugh laugh- 
ed at last, and said, ‘ You are not quite so 
good an amanuensis as your sister.’ 
Then I exclaimed, ‘ She is not my sister ;’ 
and, perhaps, I ought not to have said so. 
I will not write any more for him, Kate! 
that I can tell you.” 

Meantime, Tom had not been idle; 
and in due time Kate received a report 
of his proceedings. 

“Your suggestions are very good,” 
wrote the London agent of:the Berlin 
Bazaar; “and so far asI can I will car- 
ry them out; but it is not so easy to in- 
vent an accident that will bring me in 
contact with Ford. I am not ina posi- 
tion to require a stockbroker, and if I 
were, your views would not incline me to 
entrust much capital in hishands. How- 
ever, I will be on the lookout. I could 
not manage to see Gregory till last night; 
and, curious enough, your ideas are so 
far justified, that Ford has called upon 
him, but did not see him, as Captain 
‘Gregory was out. So far, the stars in 
their courses fight for you! I warned 
Gregory to say nothing of the will, be- 
yond the bare fact of knowing that his 
father drew one for Mr. Travers, also to 
‘keep his communications with myself, 
‘and the affidavit, as dark as possible. 
‘This, I think, the worthy captain will do, 
cas he has a prejudice against Ford, be- 
“cause of his supposed injustice to ‘ fa- 
ther.” I think, therefore, Gregory is 
:armed at all points; at the same time, I 
must say that your suspicions of Ford 
“seem to me, to say the least, unfounded. 
What object could he possibly have in 
"bestowing so great a benefit on a man, 
who would unhesitatingly hand him over 
‘to the powers that punish if he found 
out the fraud; for even you do not im- 
-agine Sir Hugh would be a party to it. 
I cannot help thinking that your best 
‘plan would be, now you have such a cu- 
rious opportunity, to make Galbraith's 
acquaintance, see what sort of a fellow 
‘he is, and then let me come down and 
negotiate between you. I amcertain he 
~would make a very much better settle- 
ment in this way than the lawyers pro- 
~posed. And after all, you wished him 
‘to have a fair share of the property. 
‘The fact is, that although an advanced 
‘Liberal, I cannot reconcile myself to 
think of you and Fanny always behind 
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a counter, and open to the addresses of 
any accomplished Turner of your soci- 
ety. It may do for a picturesque epi- 
sode, but will never answer in the long 
run. Think over my proposition, and 
don’t reject it with scorn right off. 
Thank Fam for her description of the 
supper, and say she might write a little 
more legibly, &c. &c.” 

“Make terms with Hugh Galbraith— 
never! unless I dictate them,” was 
Kate’s mental comment on this epistle. 
“For even if the discovery of another 
will released me from any compromise I 
might have madeI should feel bound in 
honor not to look for one. It is de- 
plorable that this wrong-headed man 
should have so mortally offended poor 
Mr. Travers! All would have gone 
right then. Why should he despise me 
so fiercely, at least the ‘me’ he thinks I 
am?” a half-pleased smile parted her 
lips as she thought. “ But to submit to 
the will that placed me at his feet—at 
his mercy—never! As to the rest, I 
think he likes me: Ihave set the wheel 
in motion, but can I stop it?” 

Kate pondered long and vaguely. 
Though she had been a wife, she knew 
nothing of love or lovers, save from 
books, which she was inclined to believe 
greatly exaggerated the subject. Mat- 
rimony had been a most prosaic and 
disenchanting condition to her, and 
though too natural and sympathetic a 
woman to be indifferent to admiration, 
her own heart was almost an unsolved 
mystery to her, and she scarcely believed 
in love. Freedom, knowledge, move- 
ment, color; pleasant friends, and the 
power of serving them; a bright home, 
and the power of embellishing it—these 
were her outlines of happiness. For 
the present it was infinitely amusing to 
play with Galbraith’s evident curiosity 
and dawning admiration, which, by re- 
laxing his mental fibres, would doa man 
of that description infinitely more good 
than harm; and, come what might, she 
felt no fear of consequences to herself, 
as she was quite resolved to act the pru- 
dent, quiet landlady to the last. 

Absorbed in her own thoughts, she 
had not noticed the flight of time, and 
was startled by the entrance of Fanny. 

“It is quite seven, isn’t it?” said that 
young lady, looking at a watch which 
lay on a stand. “‘The boy may put up 
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the shutters? I am quite tired of stay- 
ing there by myself, in the dusk, and it 
would be sinful to light up for noth- 
ing.” 

“Oh, yes, dear,” returned Kate, fold- 
ing up her letter; “it is quite time to 
close.”” So saying, she stirred the fire 
and lit the lamp, for one of the charms 
of the “shop parlor” was, that it had 
no gas. It was, as has been said before, 
alow, wainscotted room, with a wide, 
tiled fireplace and carved oak mantle 
shelf, over which was a tall, narrow 
glass, with old-fashioned girandoles at 
each side. A few bits of good old china 
enlivened it, and a couple of gay prints 
under the girandoles finished it off pleas- 
antly. 

The objectionable horsehair chairs 
and sofas had been covered with bright 
chintz. A sort of sideboard of stained 
wood ran along the side of the room op- 
posite the fire, with a cupboard at each 
end, and open shelves in the centre filled 
with books. This was adorned by a 


saucer or two full of moss and primroses 
prettily arranged, and a tiny pierced 
flower-vase of raised Dresden ware was 
stuck full of violets, scenting the room 
with their delicate fragrance. 


The lamp stood on a solid, old-fashion- 
ed, octagon table, which had been rescu- 
ed from a remote corner of the house, 
and its cover of rich red cloth gave just 
the amount of color, to complete the 
picture of a pleasant, unpretending in- 
terior, which nevertheless had the inde- 
finable expression in its general effect 
which bespoke the presence of gentle- 
women. 

When Mrs. Mills brought in the tea- 
kettle and equipage, she observed to her 
mistress, “ 1 made a couple of rounds of 
buttered toast, ma'am, for you didn’t eat 
much dinner; and he”—a motion of the 
hand upwards—* wants his letters wrote 
as usual; and he desired me to say that, 
if you like, he will come down here 
to save you the trouble of going up to 
him.” 

“T really think it would be better,” 
said Mrs. ‘Temple, looking at Fanny. 

“ Perhaps so; but if you once let him 
in you will never get rid of him—that’s 
my opinion,” returned Fanny, sagely. 

“My compliments, Mills; say we are 
just going to tea, and afterwards we shall 
be happy to write for him, if he chooses 
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to come down, unless he would like a 
cup of tea.” 

“Oh, Kate!” cried Fanny; 
would Tom say ?” 

“That I am heaping coals of fire on 
my enemy’s head! It is so churlish to 
tell him to wait till we have done eat- 
ing.” 

“ Am I to say that ?” asked Mills, with 
unmistakable disapprobation. 

“ No, no!” cried Kate, laughing. “ It 
would be cruel to let him devour your 
toast, Mills. Say I will receive him after 
tea,” 

That meal had hardly been dispatched, 
and the things cleared away, when a 
knock at the door announced their visi- 
tor. 

He paused a moment, as if struck by 
the simple, graceful comfort of the room. 
Mrs. Temple rose and advanced a step to 
receive him. “I am glad you are so 
much better,” she said, “as to venture 
down-stairs.” 

Fanny murmured, “Good evening,’’ 
and dropped a slight curtsey. 

“Thank you for permitting me to 
come! I must trouble you with a very 
short letter this evening,” returned Sir 
Hugh. 

“Sit near the fire,” said Kate, feeling it 
was a totally different matter, receiving 
him in her parlor, from visiting him in 
his. 

“What a pleasant, cheerful room this 
is,” he observed, taking the chair indicat- 
ed ; “ quite different from mine.” 

Fanny observed that he had discarded 
his dressing gown, and, although only in 
a velveteen shooting coat, was got up 
with some care. He was certainly tall 
and gaunt, and plain, but had, she 
thought, a soldierly, distinguished air. 

Meantime she settled herself to her 
needle-work in demure silence, and Mrs. 
Temple, producing pen, ink, and paper, 
replied to Sir Hugh’s remark, “ You must 
not disparage my drawing-room, it is the 
pride of my house.” 

“Oh, it is very nice indeed! but it is 
somehow rather desolate.” 

“ Shall I begin ?” said Kate. 

“ Yes, if you please.” 

“ Dear Sirs,—1 feel somewhat surprised 
not to have heard again from you on the 
subject of yours of 2nd inst.” 

Kate, having written this, looked up. 

“That’s all,” said Sir Hugh. “ Will 


“ what 
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you direct it to Messrs. Payne and Lay- 
ton, Gray’s Inn ?” 

Mrs. Temple obeyed in silence, with 
an odd sense of danger. What if by 
chance it fell into Mr. Wall’s hands? He 
knew her writing so well, what would he 
think? She could only hope it would 
not. 

Fanny, in the meantime watching Gal- 
braith sign his name, could not hold her 
tongue any longer. “ How hard it must 
be to write with one’s left hand,” said she, 
timidly. 

“The result is not very satisfactory,” 
replied Sir Hugh. “At any rate, it 
could not be easily imitated.” 

A long pause ensued. Galbraith was 
evidently in no hurry to go away, and 
Mrs. Temple would not start any topic of 
conversation. At last Sir Hugh observed 
that he hoped, from what Slade had told 
him, to be able to write his own letters in 
another month. 

“ How nice that will be!” 
Fanny. 

“ Because you will then be freed from 
the chance of having to write for me?” 
asked Galbraith with a good-humored 
smile. 

“Oh, no! I did not mean that!” she 
cried, blushing very prettily. 

“Fanny was dreadfully distressed at 
having been so indifferent a secretary the 
other day,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“Tt was as much my fault as hers,” re- 
plied Sir Hugh, turning his eyes full upon 
Kate as she spoke. ‘“ You teach me how 
to dictate as we go on. You seem to 
understand your work thoroughly.” 

“T used to write a good deal for poor 
Mr.—I mean my husband,” returned 
Kate, pulling herself up just in time. 

“Ah! I suppose he was also in busi- 
ness,” 

“He was, All my people were.” 

“Except me,” said Fanny, quickly; 
“that is the reason I am so little good 
now.” 

Galbraith then made some remark on 
the probable age of the house, which led 
to a discussion on the origin and rise of 
Pierstoffe ; and Mrs. Temple promised to 
look out a quaint history of shire she 
had bought at a book stall, where some 
interesting particulars were to be found 
respecting their present locality. Then 
Fanny, with some dexterity, turned the 
conversation to India, and induced Sir 


exclaimed 
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Hugh to give some description of the 
country and its sports. The moments 
flew quickly, till Mrs. Temple, glancing 
at her watch, said, smiling, “In the ab- 
sence of Dr. Slade, I must remind you 
that invalids must keep early hours.”’ 

“T fear I have intruded too long,” re- 
turned Sir Hugh, rising. “7 am greatly 


obliged to you for the relief of a little 
society.” 

“Well, Kate,” said Fanny, when he 
was quite gone, “if it was not my duty 
to hate Sir Hugh Galbraith, I should say 
he was rather awful, but very nice.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A BRIGHT sun and keen wind were 
playing havoc with the old and infirm, 
the weak-lunged and the rheumatic, in 
famous London town about a month 
after Sir Hugh Galbraith’s accident, and 
Tom Reed was walking thoughtfully 
down the Strand, after witnessing the last 
rehearsal of his smart little piece previous 
to its production. His thoughts were 
agreeable. After a long, brave struggle 
with fortune she was beginning to yield 
coyly to his embrace. He was tolerably 
sure of the editorship of the “ 7hresher,” 
should P. not be able to resume that 
office, and altogether he felt it due to 
himself, to Fanny, to Mrs. Travers, that 
he should run down to Pierstoffe on 
Saturday and have a talk with them. “I 
have not heard from either for two or 
three days,” thought Tom; “I suppose 
Galbraith is gone by this time: what a 
curious eddy of circumstances that he 
should be carried into Mrs. Travers’ 
house! I wish she would hear reason 
about that will. It was an infamous 
affair, but she will never upset it—Oh, 
Mr. Ford!” 

This exclamation was elicited by a 
gentleman who stopped suddenly before 
him, so as to arrest his progress. 

“ Mr. Reed,” he returned, “I was de- 
termined not to let you pass me as you 
did before.” 

“Did 1?” cried Tom, shaking hands 
with him ; “ where ?” 

“At the exhibition of Water-colors ; 
but you had some ladies with you, so I 
did not speak.” 

“ Well, I am very much obliged to you 
for stopping.me now; I was lost in 
thought. How have you been this age? 
Why, it is just a year since I saw you.” 
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“ Yes! just a year,” echoed Ford. “ Oh! 
I am quite well—never was better.” But 
he did not look so. He was thinner and 
more haggard than of old, and had a 
more restless, shifty expression than ever 
in his eyes. “Have you been always in 
town?” he continued. “I thought you 
must have been away, from never meet- 
ing you,” 

Tom’s caution was aroused by the sort 
of suppressed eagerness underlying his ef- 
forts at easy cordiality. 

“Yes, 1 may say I have, except for 
a night or two, and one short run to the 
Continent ; but I have been desperately 
busy, and our lines are not likely to 
cross.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Ford. “TI will turn 
with you as far as Hungerford Market. 
Pray, have you any news of our friends 
Mrs. Travers and Miss Lee ?” 

* Yes; I had a letter from Mrs. Travers 
a short time ago; they were quite well— 
flourishing, in short.” 

“ At Wiesbaden ?” 

“IT am not at liberty to say where,” 
said Tom Reed, smiling pleasantly. 

“TI should have imagined,” returned 
Ford, with the old, nervous catch in his 
voice, “ that considering the long-stand- 
ing acquaintance I had with Mrs. Tra- 
vers, and the devotion I ever showed to 
her interest, an exception might be made 
in my favor.” 

“I dare say she would herself; but you 
must see I couldn’t.” 

“ Well, Mr. Reed, will you satisfy me 
on one point ?—is she living in tolerable 
comfort? Is her plan of a school suc- 
ceeding ?” 

“TI assure you, Mr. Ford, she is very 
comfortable at present, and her plan is 
fairly successful.” 

“Fairly successful,” repeated Ford, 
thoughtfully. “Well, I too have been 
fairly successful, and have some idea of 
taking a holiday this summer in order to 
enjoy a trip on the Continent. Should 
my presence annoy Mrs. Travers I would 
avoid any town she resided in—if you 
would tell me where she is!” 

“Nonsense!” cried Tom ; “I dare say 
she would be very pleased to see any 
‘auld acquaintance.’ ” 

“But you forget, Mr. Reed,” with a 
wavering, mechanical smile,*“I was un- 
fortunately the means of discovering that 
unlucky, that disgraceful will; I even 
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placed it in her hands; and, innocent as 
I am, I fear she will never forgive 
me.” 

“I think you do Mrs. Travers injus- 
tice,” said Tom; “she is not that sort of 
person.” 

“ But ladies” (Ford would not have 
said ‘ women’ for the world) “ladies are 
not always very just in their conclusions ; 
though, of course, yow must see that I 
was quite an involuntary agent.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Tom, yet 
a strange doubt seemed to come to him, 
even while Ford was protesting his in- 
nocence. “What are you doing now ?” 
he continued, to change the subject. 

“Oh, I am working up a tolerable 
business as a ship-broker and insurer—un- 
derwriting on a small scale; but I should 
be very happy to see you, Mr. Reed, any 
evening you are inclined to look in at my 
place. I have changed my quarters ; 
stay, here is my card.” 

“Thank you. I fancy you had better 
look in on me, No. 6, Court, Tem- 
ple; Iam more in your way coming out 
of the City—and tell me what is ‘ Travers 
& Co.’ doing.” 

“Winding up as fast as they can. Sir 
Hugh Galbraith had a bad/fall out hunt- 
ing I saw by the papers.” 

“Yes, I heard so. By the way, do you 
ever see anything of Poole, the fellow who 
was one of the witnesses to that unfor- 
tunate will ?” 

“No; do you know anything of him ?” 

“ Not much; but I am afraid he is not 
in very good hands, and has a dangerous 
taste for the turf.” 

“ A great mistake on his part.” 

“Well, I must leave you, for I have to 
meet a man at the House of Commons at 
two. By-the-by, I have a play coming 
out at the‘ Lesbian’ to-morrow night. 
I'll send you orders if you like.” “ Must 
keep him in sight,” thought Tom to him- 
self, “though there’s not much to be got 
out of him.” 

“ Thank you,” returned Ford, “I should 
very much like to go. By the way, as lI 
presume you have Mrs. Travers’ address” 
—Tom nodded—* perhaps you would 
have no objection to forward a letter for 
me to her ?” 

“None whatever,” exclaimed Tom ; 
“send it under cover to me; she shall 
have it, and will reply, I have no doubt, 
in due course.” 
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“So I suppose,” said Ford, stiffly; 
“ why should she not ?” 

“Why indeed,” replied Tom, politely 
and indefinitely. “Good morning.” 

So they parted. Reed hurrying on to 
his appointment and thinking what a 
worthy, respectable, tiresome prig Ford 
was, in spite of a spasm of suspicion that 
once shot across him as they were speak- 
ing, but which had vanished as the con- 
versation continued. “He is evidently 
full of thought and sympathy for his late 
employer's widow. I wonder why she is 
so inveterate against him; it is not like 
her to be so unreasonable. To be sure, 
I have never heard her reasons,”’ 

Ford plodded moodily on to take a 
boat at Hungerford Stairs. He was evi- 
dently in deep thought; he jostled in an 
unconscious way against several passers- 
by, and stood so lost in his own reflec- 
tions upon the platform that he missed 
one boat, and would have missed a 
second, had not an amphibious creature, 
with a rope in his hand, called out in 
stentorian tones, “‘ Now, then, where are 
you for?” His face looked older, greyer, 
and more pained in expression, when he 
stepped ashore at London Bridge than 
when he parted with Tom Reed half an 
hour before. Perhaps all the grief and 
disappointment, the smouldering indigna- 
tion, the bitter sense of being undervalued, 
and, worse than all, the unconfessed con- 
sciousness that he could not rely upon 
himself; all these vultures which gnawed 
and tortured him, more or less at times, 
had not in them such elements of tragedy 
as in two words which seemed to trace 
themselves on the atmosphere before him, 
and on the thought within him; they 
were—* in vain.” 

If Mr. Ford had been a tall, dignified 
patrician with a schedule of debts and a 
doubtful past, or an eager, fiery demo- 
crat, burning to right the wrongs of every 
one under the sun, but leaving his chil- 
dren to fight their own battles the best 
way they could, the task of dissecting 
such characters—demonstrating their de- 
fects, demanding admiration for their 
nobler aspects, asking sympathy for their 
trials, compassion for their weakness, and 
justice tempered by mercy for the total— 
would be deemed no unworthy task for a 
novelist’s or biographer’s pen. But when 
the subject “ of the sketch” is a middle- 
aged man of middle height and sloping 
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shoulders—of good business capacities, of 
undoubted integrity, of unimpeached 
morality, guiltless of any excess, his 
principal recreation a mild taste for art 
and a keen ambition to be attired as be- 
comes a swell—which of our young lady 
readers would care to be informed how 
vanity and weakness combined to ruin and 
corrode much that was good, and how in 
aman, whose life of quiet, unvaried work 
knew little that was bright, an intense, 
unresisted passion, too strong for the cha- 
racter it dominated, mastered his reason 
and drove him into the wilderness where 
right and wrong were confounded in outer 
darkness. 

Tom Reed had finished his letter to 
Mrs. Temple, describing his interview 
with Ford, the day following. He had 
written it at intervals as the interruptions 
of the M. T. office would permit, and per- 
haps less clearly than usual, as he was 
somewhat excited by the event which was 
to come off that evening at the ‘ Lesbian.’ 
“You may depend on my posting you a 
line with the result, good or bad, before I 
sleep to-night.” He had just added this 
asa P.S., when a boy—an inky boy—in 
shirt-sleeves, entered with a crumpled 
card on which was inscribed “ Mr. J. D. 
Trapes.” 

“What a nuisance !” 
Tom; “I can’t see him. 
say I was in, did you ?” 

“No, sir, I said I'd see.” 

“ And so did I,” cried a thick voice be- 
hind him; a loud laugh ensued, and Mr. 
J. D. Trapes presented himself. 

“Excuse me! I really do want a few 
words with you, most particularly, or I 
shouldn’t intrude. Reed, it’s a shame for 
you to deny yourself to an old friend.” 

“* Must do so in the office, you see; or 
we would get no work done,” returned 
Tom, putting the best face he could on it, 
as he shook his visitor’s hand. “And as 
time is precious, what can I do for you ?” 

“ Oh, a great many things! Fork out 
a fiver; put your name to a little bill at 
thirty-one days; give me three to five 
against ‘Teonidas’ just to square my 
book. Lots of things, which I know you 
won't do! However, the thing I really 
want won’t cost much. Who is the man 
you were speaking to in the Strand yes- 
terday, just by the turn to Hungerford 
Market ?” 

“Why? 


growled 
You did not 


What do you want to know 
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about him ?” asked Tom, with a sudden 
dim sense of a necessity for caution. 

“T only want his name and address, 
I have a strong idea he is a fellow I have 
lost sight of for some time, that owes me 
a pot of money.” 

“Oh! then I am sure it cannot be my 
friend,” said Tom, laughing. “Ford 
never owed any one sixpence, I am quite 
sure.” 

“Ford, did you say?” repeated the 
other, sharply. ‘‘No, that was not the 
name. Who is he ?” 

“ He is a ship-broker, I believe; he was 
the head clerk in a large City house.” 

“So was my man,” returned Trapes, 
carelessly. ‘“ What was the firm ?” 

“ Travers & Co,” 

“Ay! I remember; you used to go 
down to Hampton Court to see old Tra- 
vers’ widow. Saw you with her once in 
Bushey Park! Sly dog! Something 
wrong with the will, eh ?” 

“ How the deuce do you know ?” 

“Aha! I know lots of things that 
would surprise you, though I am a failure 
and you have shot a-head. Reed! we’ve 
changed places since we were first ac- 
quainted.” 

“ T am sorry to hear you talk like that, 
If you feel 


Trapes,” said Tom, kindly. 
yourself going down, why don’t you stop 
and turn round ?” 

“It’s easy to talk,” returned the other, 
with various expletives, which must not 


be reproduced here. “Did you ever 
know a man stop and turn round, once 
he was fairly set a-going down hill? If 
you catch him before he is over the brow, 
well and good, you may put on the drag; 
but not after—not after!” he repeated, 
gloomily. Then brightening up, if such 
an expression could be applied to a face 
like his, and before Tom could speak, he 
went on: “ The fact is, I never could plod. 
I never was like you. I wanted to go the 
pace from the beginning, and I went it! 
too much quicksilver in my veins. Eh, 
my boy. Never mind, I begin to see my 
way to a good thing, and if I succeed I'll 
reform if I don’t! Look here now. 
What does respectability and morality 
and all the rest of it mean? A good 
coat on your back, a good balance at 
your banker’s. But look at the difference : 
you are a jolly good fellow if you can pay 
for your vices, or virtues—upon my soul 
I believe they are convertible terms—but 
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an infernal blackguard and a blockhead 
to boot, if you can’t. Look here, Reed ; 
I dare say you think you are a 
cleverer fellow than I am; but I can tell 
you, you are not; you are steady and in- 
dustrious, which being interpreted, gene- 
rally means a sneak and a grubber; noth- 
ing personal intended, you know! and 
look where you are.” 

“Well,” said Tom, good-humoredly, 
seeing his old acquaintance had had some- 
thing stronger than tea for his breakfast, 
“T am glad your free translation was not 
personally intended; and I am very glad 
you have something good in prospect; in 
the meantime 5 

“ In the meantime,” interrupted Trapes, 
coarsely, “ you'll lend me five pounds, till 
times mend ?” 

“‘ No, I shall not,” said Tom, still good- 
humored, but decided. “I will gladly try 
to put youin the way of earning some- 
thing ; you used to turn out good work ; 
for 1 am quite ready to admit you area 
cleverer fellow than myself. Why, you 
ought to do something even in copying. 
You wrote, and probably still write, a 
capital hand!” 

** Not quite so steady as it used to be,” 
replied the other, with a leer, “ But you 
are right ; it’s a capital hand, and it shall 
make me a capitalist yet. By the way,” 
with a sudden change of tone, “ if five is 
too much, could you manage a sov.?” 

“ Perhaps I can,” returned Tom, smiling, 
and thinking he would, by a moderate 
outlay, purchase immunity from the in- 
roads of Mr. J. D. Trapes. “ But I can 
assure you, my success has by no means 
reached that height at which five-pound 
notes become plentiful. However, if a 
sovereign is of any use,” drawing out his 
purse, ‘ you are welcome to one.” 

“Thank you,” said Trapes, pocketing 
it. ‘ Will pay back with interest—twenty 
per cent. ’pon honor, if I succeed in my 
grand coup.” He threw on his hat, which, 
as well as the rest of his attire, was of the 
seediest, but still some degrees better than 
the garments he wore when Tom and 
Fanny met him at the Waterloo Station ; 
and with a defiant air was turning to leave 
Tom's dingy little den, when he suddenly 
stopped, and exclaimed with an oath, “ I 
nearly forgot; where does this Ford hang 
out? What's his place of business ?” 

“That I do not know,” said Tom. 
“ And you know City men don’t consiJer 
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it the correct thing to give their private 
address to any: except personal friends.” 

“Oh, never mind,” returned Trapes, 
with a wave of the hand, intended to ex- 
press contempt; “I know a man who was 
in the same office with him, he will tell 
me.” 

“ But, if Ford is not the man who owes 
you money, what do you want so particu- 
larly with him ?” 

“Tf it’s not him he is uncommon like 
him! perhaps he ‘is his twin brother, and 
can give me information,” said Trapes, 
with a grin. “At all events, Master Tom, 
you may be clever enough to succeed, but 
you are not clever enough to suck my 
brains, or find out my little game, I can 
tell you; though, I daresay you are calling 
me a drunken vagabond in your own mind. 
I'd like to hear you say it, sir! I'd like 
to hear you say it!” 

With a gloomy and threatening coun- 
tenance, the wretched man abruptly turned 
his back upon Tom, and departed. With 
a mixture of disgust and regret, Tom re- 
sumed the work he had interrupted. 

“T wonder if anything could have saved 
that fellow? The best and the worst 
of us have turning points; and it’s an 
awful business if the pointsman is not at 


hand to keep the train on the right line! 
But what does he want with Ford? for it 
is evident Ford is the man he wants. 
Ford was never on the turf, even in the 


mildest form. I doubt if he ever went to 
the Derby.” As no solution offered itself, 
Tom shook his head, and proceeded in 
his task of demolishing the arguments in 
a rival ‘leader’ of that morning; but at 
intervals the unanswerable question would 
recur: “What can the fellow want with 
Ford ?” 


The night brought triumph! Tom’s 
piece was received with genuine hearty 
laughter and applause. The smiling man- 
ager promised its repetition, every night 
till further announcements; and the author 
bowed his acknowledgments from a pri- 
vate box. But faithful to his word, 
though wearied by work, excitement, and 
the laughter of a jovial supper-party, Tom 
did not sleep that night till he had written 
and posted a few joyous, loving lines to 
Fanny, enclosing a letter, which he found 
on his table, from Ford; and adding a 
word of warning for Kate. “I would not 
reply too quickly were I you, nor mention 
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the date on which I received the enclosed 
missive; dates might suggest the probable 
distance of your present locale from the 
twelve mile radius. Though why you 
choose to preserve such strict incognito, I 
don’t pretend to judge.” 

Mr. Ford’s letter gave Mrs. Temple some 
food for thought, it was as follows :— 


“My dear Mrs. Travers,—I trust you 
will not deem me intrusive if I avail my- 
self of your friend Mr. Reed's permission 
to address a few lines to one whose inte- 
rest and welfare have ever, since the days 
of our early friendship, been most dear to 
me. I feel that, hurried on by an impetu- 
osity which blinded me to the require- 
ments of good taste and sound judgment, 
I wofully offended you at our last meet- 
ing; also that the fact of my having been 
the innocent instrument of discovering the 
document which has so fatally injured 
your fortunes, has affected your opinion 
prejudicially against me, and I have long 
wished for an opportunity to remonstrate 
against your severity, and if possible, win 
back the confidence you once reposed in 
me. I acknowledge with much penitence, 
that the expression of my feelings was pre- 
mature; that I did notshow the delicacy due 
to your recent widowhood ; but, now that 
time and distance have intervened, is there 
no hope that a devotion so true, so lasting 
as mine, dating from those days of simple 
happiness, when I was a favored guest of 
your dear and respected mother, may not 
at last win some return—may not ultimate- 
ly meet success! I would not venture to 
urge my suit upon you were it not that 
fortune has smiled upon me, however un- 
deserving, more than she has upon your 
excellent self, and I venture to offer you 
the comforts of an unpretending, though 
not, I hope, unrefined home. As regards 
that most disgraceful will, need I remind 
you that I hastened to place it in your 
hands—and myself at your disposal. 
Your present position is not of my making ; 
and that position is an unceasing source 
of agony; I repeat the word, agony, to 
me! Young, beautiful, accustomed to a 
life of luxury and observance, how can 
you contend against the difficulties which 
surround you, and which are, or will be, 
aggravated by the cruel malice of an envi- 
ous world, While on this topic, suffer me 
to point out that the fact of your residence 
being known only to a young and not 
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over-steady man like Mr. Reed, whose 
estimate of himself is rather above than 
below par, is, to say the least, liable to mis- 
construction. 

“T think it right to mention that in one 
of my interviews with Sir Hugh Galbraith, 
he questioned me as to your surroundings 
and associations with a brutal directness, 
which almost urged me, contrary to my 
habits, to personal violence. He then, 
with a sneer, observed that he was told 
your only confidant was a good-looking 
young vagabond connected with the press. 
I feel, therefore, justified in recommending 
that you should reveal your abode either 
to myself as an old and trusted acquaint- 
ance of your late husband, or to Mr. Wall, 
a very respectable and trustworthy per- 
son. 
“ Would I dare hope for permission to 
visit you and urge my cause. When I 
remember the happy evenings in which I 
was permitted to share your graceful task 
of tending your favorite flowers, I feel the 
bitterest regret at the unaccountable 
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estrangement which has occurred. Then I 
flattered myself that a strong sympathy 
existed between us, and that you were not 
unconscious nor quite averse to my un- 
spoken admiration! How my hopes and 
your happiness were blighted by unto- 
ward circumstances it is not for me to re- 
capitulate. It is, though no doubt for 
different reasons, engraven on both our 
hearts ! 

“ Again, entreating your pardon and 
favorable consideration, 

“Tam, dear Mrs. Travers as ever, 
devotedly yours, 
“ James W. Forp.” 

“P.S. Pray excuse all errors in this 

hurried scraw].” 


It had cost him a night’s rest to polish 
and elaborate ! 

The effect of this epistle on the young 
widow can only be described by a line in 
Fanny’s reply to Tom Reed: 

“ Whatever was in Mr. Ford’s letter, it 
has set Kate dancing mad !” 
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Tue grand little northern land which 
inspired the greatest genius of all time 
with his most sublime creation—which 
ages before had sent forth her sea-kings 
to graft on our English nature some of 
our greatest qualities ; which but yester- 
day gave one of her royal maidens to 
create a new and fresh interest in her peo- 
ple—has again centred around her the 
thoughts and affections of all the nations 
of the earth. To our own age she has 
contributed two of the greatest characters 
of the century—each in his path unsur- 
passed. The sublime materialism and 
grand plastic creations of ‘Thorvaldsen im- 
press all who know them with the loftiest 
estimate of his creative powers. Genius 
embodied in imperishable marble, yet as 
destructible as the perishable material in 
which it is enshrined. The other, Hans 
Andersen, who has just passed away amid 
the tears and sorrow of all tender hearts, 
the absolute ‘antipodes of his great friend 
and predecessor—gentle, loving, affec- 
tionate, simple to a fault, and absolutely 
without guile, yet engraven in men’s 
memories in a material which can never 
perish or pass away, ethereal and unsub- 
stantial as it may seem to’ be. The ham- 


mer of his own Thor could by the blow of 
an Iconoclast destroy all that the one has 
left; the very hand of Time himself can- 
not efface the memory of the other. 

Born of poor and uneducated parents, 
each had to struggle in early youth and 
manhood against poverty, vicissitudes of 
every kind, and uncongenial surround- 
ings. ‘Thorvaldsen, as a child and grow- 
ing lad, was loved and sought by the 
companions of his own age. Hans 
Andersen, on the contrary, was shunned 
and unloved by all those with whom he 
held daily intercourse as a boy; and the 
effects in after life of this early training 
left its indelible mark on the character of 
each man. Thorvaldsen was large-heart- 
ed and large-minded, capable of intense 
admiration for the works of others, often 
acknowledging a brother artist’s superi- 
ority, or seeking his advice in the finish 
and detail of his wondrous creations. 
Andersen, whose early childhood was 
passed in dreaming dreams in a world of 
whose existence those around him only 
dimly understood, and could neither ap- 
preciate nor sympathise with, remained 
through life egotistical, the centre of his 
own interest and concern, thoroughly un- 
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conscious that any other standard but his 
own, that any outer circle of which he 
might be a part but not the centre, exist- 
ed in the minds of men whose friendship 
and love he accepted as naturally as the 
air we breathe or the food we eat. 

Both men when young mixed rarely 
with the world, possessed by a spirit of 
reticence and reserve which made them 
shrink from expansion with their fellows, 
and gave taciturnity and hardness to their 
manner, which only long years of after 
success and fame softened and subdued. 
Neither, again, ever cared to study any 
subject not specially connected with his 
own individual art. Whatever Thorvald- 
sen learned was through his personal inter- 
course with men. Whatever Andersen 
knew was derived from the same source, 
added to a marvellous intuition and 
power of observation of the laws and cha- 
racteristics of Nature. 

Thorvaldsen was about twenty-five 
when he left his native country and be- 
took himself to Italy. There, in that soft, 


sunny clime, the birthplace of the immor- 
tal Michael Angelo, Thorvaldsen studied 
and afterwards created the most beautiful 
of his numerous and magnificent works. 
Seeking inspiration to his mighty genius 


in the grandeur, memories, and living 
voluptuous passion of that art-breathing 
land, he sent forth to the world as the 
years rolled on proof after proof of his 
grand creative power, thrilling to the 
heart’s core the pride and glory of his 
northern home, and compelling by the 
force of his marvellous genius the intel- 
lects and minds of all nations to acknow- 
ledge him as the greatest sculptor of our 
century. Here it was that he created and 
modelled the divine figure of the Saviour 
surrounded by his Twelve Apostles, and 
the pure exquisite figure of the Kneeling 
Angel of Baptism, which were afterwards 
placed in the Church of Our Lady in 
Copenhagen, and render that edifice, not 
beautiful in itself, distinct in charm and 
grandeur before every other church per- 
haps in Europe. 

It is strange that the man who could 
conceive and design the figure of Christ, 
blending in such perfect harmony the 
divine and human, not only in the face 
and features but in the attitude and pose 
of the figure, a man of such gigantic intel- 
lect, broad mind, and impassioned tem- 
perament as Thorvaldsen, should have 
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had no hope of faith in a future world, 
rather believing that the soul was as 
perishable as the material he modelled 
with his hands, and ceased to exist as soon 
as the body ceased to brea:he. Material- 
ism was his creed, Nature and chance his 
religion. He worshipped beauty for its 
own sake, revelling in the creations of his 
own master mind, never acknowledging 
that any power of divine origin was the 
giver of the genius he possessed. He ac- 
cepted life as it came to him, taking care 
to gather from its deep resources all the 
mental and physical pleasures within his 
reach, knowing no fear of death, and look- 
ing forward to the end of his days as a 
simple and complete state of annihilation. 

How different to the poet and fairy-tale 
writer, Hans C. Andersen, who at the 
time that Thorvaldsen had reached the 
height of his fame was only just beginning 
to let the voice be heard that was destin- 
ed later on to charm and delight the 
hearts and homes of the whole world. 

Unlike his friend of later years who 
went forth to the scenes of excitement 
and classical renown, to develop the 
creations of his brain, Andersen remained 
at home in Denmark, receiving inspira- 
tion to his peculiar ethereal genius from 
the familiar, dearly-loved haunts of his 
own native country. First poetry, then 
acting and singing, then novels, with here 
and there shorter romances, Andersen had 
advanced far on the road towards middle 
life before he devoted his serious attention 
to the weaving of those wonderful fairy 
tales which made his fame world-renown- 
ed, and crept into the hearts of the child- 
world in every continent of the globe. 
As a reward for his literary efforts, the 
Danish Government bestowed upon him 
a small pension, which enabled him to 
travel and see foreign shores, and gave 
him the opportunity at forty years of age 
of choosing his own mode of life, and in- 
dulging in the work he loved best—that 
of writing for children. By degrees he 
advanced in fame till he had reached the 
highest point even his innocent vanity 
could desire—that of being the most uni- 
versally known and universally loved au- 
thor Europe ever produced. 

The whole civilized world admired the 
exquisite creations of his imagination, and 
his simple, rare, peculiar genius command- 
ed an audience even wider than Shake- 
speare; for Andersen chained the affec- 
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tion of children, as well as fascinated the 
attention of grown people. His simple, 
child-like nature—his untroubled belief— 
his perfect faith in God breathed itself 
into all his writings, and mirrored itself 
into every animate and inanimate thing 
around him. ‘To him nothing was soul- 
less, because he was a child himself, with 
a great imagination and a child’s pure 
soul. He understood children in all their 
varying moods, simply because he was a 
child himself, and the secrets of the ani- 
mal and flowery world were equally known 
to him. For children Andersen never in- 
vented a story that would frighten them, 
or tire them with the sense that it was be- 
yond their comprehension, and he never 
made a mistake when he gave a soul and 
a costume to a flower or an insect in its 
color or character, or the accessories of 
his personification. “God is love,” and 
does all things well, was his creed, and his 
religion was his faith that God is good. 
Thorvaldsen compelled men to admire 
his works by appealing to their intellect 
and brain, and overawing their minds 
with the grandeur, sublimity, and refined 
classical beauty of his conceptions. The 
universe was proud of him, learned men 
bowed their heads in silent adoration, 
mingled with fear at his grand ideas em- 
bodied in form; and the great of the 
earth honored his genius as a thing im- 
mortal. 

Andersen crept into people’s hearts— 
belonged to every household—was loved 
and worshipped by the weak as well as 
the strong, and embued his warm sym- 
pathies and exquisite charm of creation 
into the very centre and soul-being of 
home life. If “Thorvaldsen belongs to 
the entire universe,” as Jupiter is made to 
exclaim in a loud, sonorous voice in an 
allegory representing the various towns 
contesting for the right to the mighty 
sculptor’s fame, surely Andersen belongs 
familiarly and intimately to the heart and 
being of every house throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Thorvaldsen returned to his native coun- 
try after forty years’ absence, and was 
féted, worshipped, and honored by his 
countrymen to a degree that reflects as 
much honor on Denmark as on the sculp- 
tor, for it proves the general love of art 
and intense appreciation of genius em- 
bodied in this northern nation. 

It was during the declining years of 
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Thorvaldsen’s life, when fame and honor 
had been poured out in boundless pro- 
digality and gratitude on the great sculp- 
tor’s silvered head, that he personally be- 
came intimate with his now famous coun- 
tryman, Hans Christian Andersen. Dia- 
metrically opposed in character, disposi- 
tion, faith, intellect, and genius to his 
younger friend, Thorvaldsen had yet a 
genuine admiration for the poet’s chaste, 
graceful, inborn perception of the fitness 
of things, where perhaps his knowledge 
was limited or his ignorance only too ap- 
parent. 

In Plon’s ‘Life of Thorvaldsen,’ an 
interesting incident is mentioned in which 
the sculptor one day consulted Andersen 
as to the fitness of the drapery on a figure 
he was then modelling. With his usual 
simple frankness Andersen quietly ex- 
amined the figure, and then gave his 
opinion, and suggested an _ alteration 
which did not please those standing 
around. “You are quite right,” replied 
Thorvaldsen, and immediately destroyed 
the figure in order to commence another 
with the alteration proposed by the never- 
erring instinct of the poet. Both men 
loved and honored each other, the one 
with his grand mind, and, frank, genial 
temperament, accepting the admiration 
and respect of the whole world as natural- 
ly as the earth receives the warmth of the 
sun’s rays; the other with his child-like, 
vain, egotistical belief in himself and the 
genius the “ good God” had given him, 
taking it for granted that his friends must 
love him and admire his works because 
he had written them. 

Thorvaldsen’s declining years were 
crowned with the affection and respect of 
all around him; his studio was besieged 
by persons of all ranks anxious to per- 
sonally do homage to his master mind. 
Day after day the streets in which he liv- 
ed was lined*with carriages whose occu- 
pants desired his presence at dinner, and 
would wait in unmurmuring patience for 
the honor of a few moments’ conversation 
with this highly gifted mind. 

In the year 1841, the grand wish of 
Thorvaldsen’s later years was accomplish- 
ed, and the museum to contain the works 
of a long life and fertile imagination was 
completed. ‘The day it was formally pre- 
sented to him, decorated with flowers and 
evergreens emblematic of his successful 
career and life, he walked through its 
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halls and galleries gazing with an earnest, 
silent expression at the result of his own la- 
bors‘till he reached the inner court. There, 
in the very centre of this grand monu- 
ment raised to his glory, the old man 
bowed his silver head for a few moments, 
and was silent. He himself would be bu- 
ried there ; but his works, the imperisha- 
ble witnesses of his immortal genius, would 
remain side by side with the ashes of his 
mortal frame. 

“ Now I can die when I like, for Bindes- 
béll has finished my tomb,” he said, smil- 
ingly, a short time after, alluding to the 
Museum. 

Once his friend Andersen, in speaking 
of the sudden and unexpected death in 
the theatre of Admiral Wulff, who was 
celebrated as the translator of Shakespeare 
and Byron, expressed his terror and hor- 
ror at such an event. “ What !” exclaim- 
ed the sculptor, with an earnestness and 
enthusiasm which petrified the poet, 


“ don’t you think death in that form is the 
most enviable one that can happen ?” 

A year later, Andersen met Thorvald- 
sen as he was leaving Baron Stampe’s, 
where he had been dining, for the theatre : 
“ Come with me,” said the sculptor, ‘‘ and 


let us pass the evening together.” 

“ Not to-night,” replied Andersen. “I 
have something in my head that I must 
write,” and passed on. 

An hour later Thorvaldsen was seen to 
stoop his head as he sat in his stall. His 
friend Oehlenschlaeger spoke to him, but, 
receiving no answer, he cried out, “ Thor- 
valdsen is ill!” The old man was carried 
from the theatre and laid on a couch; 
but his end had come, and the death 
he coveted had swiftly and noiselessly 
claimed him in the midst of his friends. 

The whole nation mourned him. Den- 
mark wept for the loss of her great son. 
Every house was draped in black. The 
King uncovered his head before the re- 
mains of the subject whose life and works 
reflected honor on his throne, and flowers 
strewed the way which led to the grave. 

Thirty-one years later—a short few 
weeks ago—Hans Christian Andersen, 
Denmark’s second great son, was also bu- 
ried amid all the pomp and splendor that 
it was possible for a grateful country to 
bestow on the passing away of a man 
whose genius and simple, beautiful life 
had won every heart and become a part of 
every household. 
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Andersen’s life, his marvellous fairy tales, 
his simple child-like nature, are all too 
well known to need more than a few pass- 
ing remarks. In his ‘ Story of my Life,’ 
he has graphically described his poverty 
as a child, his sad youth, his unhappy at- 
tempts to become an actor and singer, his 
travels, and, later on, his success. His 
early works are not cared for even in his 
own country, where he was recognised 
later as a poet of no mean order. The 
little poem, ‘ The Dying Child,’ as perfect 
in its way as Shelley’s well-known ‘Sky- 
lark,’ first brought him into notice. Out- 
side his native country he is best known 
for his wonderful fairy tales and tales for 
children, surpassing in charm and beauty 
every other production of the kind ; but 
some of his larger works are decidedly 
worthy of deep and earnest attention. 
His poetry lacks strength and power ; but 
his prose works are full of exquisite de 
scriptions, beautiful soft dreamland views, 
and grand masterly pictures. His ‘ O. 
T.,’ ‘ The Improvisatore,’ and ‘ The Two 
Baronesses,’ are perhaps the finest of his 
novels, or rather romances; but the exqui- 
site charm of his quaint mind and imagi- 
nation he concentrated in his writings for 
children ; for them he lived and wrote, 
with rare exceptions, the last thirty years 
of his life. 

No man was so well known in Copen- 
hagen as Andersen. The great sculptor 
was courted, admired, honored ;_ but An- 
dersen was /oved. High and low, rich and 
poor, he belonged to all. If he went out 
for a walk, every one saluted him ; if he 
visited the theatre, all present welcomed 
him ; children worshipped him, claimed 
him as belonging peculiarly to them ; eve- 
ry household reserved for him a warm cor- 
ner by the stove; not a family, from the 
king to the peasant, but had a knife and 
fork and a seat at the table ready for him. 
He was first with every one, and consider- 
ed himself the centre and interest of every 
one’s thoughts. Besides his one unrivall- 
ed talent of arranging fairy tales, Ander- 
sen had other gifts of precious and rare 
value, With his melodious voice and ex- 
quisitely modulated tones and expression, 
he would read aloud his own composition 
till his hearers would forget they lived or 
breathed in aught but the scene he was 
describing so charmingly. Sometimes, at 
parties and other gatherings of friends, the 
whim would seize him to cut out figures 
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in paper. He would beg for a pair of scis- 
sors, and then, folding some paper with 
his great ugly hands, he would begin cut- 
ting, clipping, twisting, and snipping, and 
in a few moments fairy scenes, flowers, 
plants and trees would appear, perfect in 
form, charming in delicacy and design, 
before the eyes of those who wondered 
how it was possible he could manage to 
produce anything from such crude mate- 
rials. 

He would take a few flowers in his 
hand, and with scarcely a touch, just a 
mere whisper to them, and immediately 
the most fairy-like nosegay would grow 
into being, that Titania herself would have 
worn in her bosom. 

In his walks in the country he would 
poke his huge stick, as ugly and ungainly 
in appearance as himself, into every rut 
and hole on the wayside, and pick up the 
first object that attracted his attention, 
and then, gazing at it tenderly and caress- 
ing it with his fingers, he would begin 
and tell its history, weaving some ethereal 
charming romance into its inanimate na- 
ture, and make those around stand wrapt 
in delight and wonder at the man’s strange 
quaint imaginations and fancies. 

About two years ago Hans Andersen’s 
health began to fail, and a disease, sup- 
posed by his medical attendants to be 
cancer of the liver, declared itself. His 
sufferings at times were fearful for one of 
his temperament, who shrunk from the 
slightest physical pain even when feeling 
strong and well; and for many long weeks 
his placid, child-like nature became irrita- 
ble and trying in the extreme to those of 
his friends who personally nursed him. 
But he grew better, and about a year ago 
was able to return to his old habits of visit- 
ing those of his dear friends whom he, in 
his own quaint fashion, designated his 
“daily friends.” Now and then he felt 
well enough to mix in society, and to en- 
joy, in his quiet way, the music and con- 
versation going on around him. One 
evening last winter there was an entertain- 
ment at the house of one of his oldest 
friends, to which he was specially invited. 
For some days past he had seemed better 
and stronger than usual, and many looked 
eagerly forward to his presence amongst 
them. He kept his promise, and was one 
of the first guests to arrive. He looked 
very frail and weak, and for a time during 
the evening he was obliged to lie still, 
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away from the buzz and excitement of the 
talk and lights. Presently he recovered, 
and slowly dragging one foot before the 
other, he re-entered the drawing-room. 
After replying to all the anxious tender 
inquiries of those around, he said gently, 
in his usual child-like, simple fashion : 

“ T will read you a story; you would 
like to hear it, dear friends ?” 

And taking from his pocket a folded 
paper, he gave, in his usual invariable 
fashion, a few words of explanation as to 
the meaning and purport of the tale he 
was about to read. Then, in wondrously 
sweet low tones, slightly trembling with 
the effects of his recent indisposition, he be- 
gan the story of ‘ The Statue Destroyers.’ 

It was a poem, beautiful and exquisite 
in thought and charm, as is always the 
case with his fancy productions. As he 
read on, his voice growing louder and 
stronger with earnestness, the graphic 
scene in the Cathedral became vivid and 
real ; one could hear the glorious tones 
of the organ swelling out in rich devotion 
the “ Ora pro nobis” of the worshipping 
congregation, the loud voices of the angry 
mob thrilled us to the heart as they rush- 
ed in to destroy and break the statues and 
figures sacred to the faith of that kneeling 
people. As Andersen dropped his voice 
in whispered pathos, one seemed to hear 
the moan and wail of agony from saint 
and virgin as the sacrilegious hand was 
raised to strike. The organ suddenly be- 
came still, the prayer was silenced, the 
fearful work was accomplished, and only 
destruction and confusion now reigned 
where, a few moments before, music, de- 
votion, and peace had held their sway. 

As the winter passed away it became 
only too evident that the dear old man’s 
life would not be spared long. He was 
obliged to relinquish, one by one, his daily 
habits and pleasures, and often refrain 
from going to see his dearest friends be- 
cause he was not strong enough to mount 
the stairs leading to the various flats. Mr. 
Henriques’ eldest son Robert was devot- 
edly attached to Andersen, who returned 
his affection with a warmth and delight 
which was exceedingly lovely to behold. 
Every day during the last winter of his 
life the lad would fetch the old man for a 
walk, coaxing him out in the sunshine, 
guiding his failing steps, and watching his 
face for signs of weariness with a tender 
care that Andersen thoroughly appreciat- 
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ed ; and when it was too cold for out-of- 
doors, sitting by him in his room, refresh- 
ing the old man’s spirit, worn with pain, 
by the bright details of his fresh young life, 
and receiving as reward for his patience 
some choice story, some delicate fancy 
from the lips of the weary man whose 
hand was too tired to wield the pen 
again. 

With the spring his seventieth birthday 
would arrive, and the nation who loved 
him so truly were determined to honor 
“ dear Andersen” to the height of their 
power. On that day, April znd, deputa- 
tions arrived from all parts to greet him. 
Money was raised to erect a statue in the 
town ; a copy of one of his tales was 
presented to him in thirty-two languages ; 
a plate inscribing his name and date was 
placed in the little house in Odense where 
he was born ; the king conferred yet an- 
other honor on the subject whom he de- 
lighted in calling his friend ; and last, but 
not least, money was collected to found a 
home for poor children bearing his name 
On the evening of that day, exhausted 
and worn out with the excitement of so 
much heartfelt homage, his head bowed 
with the weight of so much honor and 
fame, Hans Andersen met in private a 
few of those who were his nearest and dear- 
est friends. ‘“ My heart's wish is fulfilled,” 
he exclaimed, with the tears of emotion 
running down his cheeks. “ I am tired 
and weary, dear friends ; but my heart is 
satisfied, for my own country acknow- 
ledges me great, and all the world /oves 
me !” 

That was his last appearance in public. 
In June he went to stay with his friends, 
the Melchiors, and it soon became evident 
that his end was very near, and that he 
would never again be able to leave the 
house. Unlike his great friend Thorvald- 
sen, Andersen had a shrinking from and 
terror of death, that, added to his intense 
physical sufferings, rendered nursing him a 
task of fearful responsibility and untold 
misery. But Mrs. Melchior devoted her- 
self to him, never wearying, never tiring. 
In his wild accesses of pain, overcome 
with the dread that death was near, it was 
she who soothed and quieted him, and bore 
with unflinching affection the irritability of 
his temper and childish displays of anger. 
Towards the end of July all pain suddenly 
ceased, and the dear old man became once 
_again the child he always was, pleased at 
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every trifle, ready to weep at every ad- 
verse word or look. He began to speak 
calmly of his approaching death. When 
the agony of his sufferings was over, he 
seemed to trust in God’s mercy and would 
often softly whisper— 

“TI feel so happy now ; would that the 
dear Creator would release me whilst I 
feel like this.” 

August 1st, he could not be moved 
from his bed. He slept much, only 
awaking now and then to say, “ How de- 
lightful ; how nice to sleep,” and closing 
his eyes again in perfect. peace. 

His friend Mr. Henriques went to see 
him as usual, but Andersen could only 
press his hand fervently and whisper— 

“Go, dear friend, I can see no one 
now.” 

He slept continually to the morning of 
the 4th. About 1o a.m. his devoted 
nurse, Mrs. Melchior, looked at him, and 
thought to herself, as she watched his 
quiet sleep, “Oh, that he might pass 
away thus!” His prayer for the “dear 
Creator to take him whilst he felt happy,” 
was heard; for he did not wake again, 
and without a sigh, without a struggle, 
he passed through the gates of death to 
his eternal home. 

Hans Andersen had no relatives, so 
his friends, the Melchiors, the Henriques, 
and the Collins, were his mourners at his 
funeral; to them he has bequeathed all 
he possesses, except certain gifts to pri- 
vate and public bodies. 

The day he was buried the shops were 
shut, the town of Copenhagen, in remem- 
brance of their love for him, put on 
mourning, and the Church of our Lady 
was crowded to excess. 

This church is not beautiful; but lit 
with gas, crowded with black-robed peo- 
ple, the aisles filled with deputations 
from various parts of Denmark, holding 
crape-bordered banners, and standing in 
long solemn array ; the children he lov- 
ed so well grouped in a mass, strewing 
flowers all around ; the large coffin 
standing in their midst covered with 
brilliant flowers, laurels, palm branches, 
and wreaths; the imposing figure of the 
Christ-God by Thorvaldsen, breathing 
in the calm serenity of His outstretched 
arms the peace He came on earth to pro- 
claim, standing in pure, divine repose in 
the centre of the chancel—His twelve 
Apostles near—all combined to make 
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this edifice look imposing, and added to 
the beauty and magnificence of the cere- 
mony. 

The king, with his eldest son and 
Prince John of Glucksberg, stood bare- 
headed near the coffin, in rich robes of 
state. The high and powerful in Church 
and State, each had a place near the al- 
tar, giving additional splendor to the 
scene by their uniforms, stars, and rib- 
bons. ‘The king and his son had often 
visited Andersen during his last illness. 
They loved and understood the quaint 
old man’s vanity, and could sympathise 
with his childish weakness. And now 
he was gone, and the pomps of this world 
were nothing to him; yet each and all 
vied with one another to adorn his fune- 
ral with all the grandeur and beauty he 
loved in life. “What a pity Andersen 
cannot see this splendid scene,” was more 
than once murmured by those around, as 
they glanced at the oaken coffin in which 
lay his cold, earthly remains. 

At 12 o’clock, when all were assem- 
bled, the organ played a prelude, and 
presently the mighty voice of that vast 
multitude, led by the choir, sung Ander- 
sen’s own beautiful hymn, ‘ Like as a 
leaf which falleth from the tree.’ 


All who knew Andersen intimately 
were deeply moved by these words, writ- 
ten long ago before his illness, but won- 
derfully expressive of his own ¢remdbling 
spirit before the throne of his Creator. 
His prayer, ‘Shake off my fear,’ was 


heard ere he died. The hymn ended, 
Dean Rothe stepped in front of the 
choir, and amid the silence and intensi- 
ty of the whole listening people, recited 
one of Andersen’s last poems—a short 
poem, full of calm grandeur and_ beauty 
of expression; then, with earnest, elo- 
quent words, his hands pointing to the 
still coffin before him, he spoke Den- 
mark’s farewell to her great son: spoke 
of his noble and good qualities, touching 
lightly on the faults of the one a// loved, 
and in faltering tones did justice to the 
man’s peculiar, quaint, childlike soul, 
full of strange fancies and God-fearing 
aspirations and true poetic spirit. 

Then a very old man—the Bishop of 
Odense—rose, and in a few touching 
words spoke the farewell from Ander- 
sen’s birthplace ; after which some beau- 
tiful lines by Carl Plough, ‘ Sleep, weary 
child ’ (composed expressly for this occa- 
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sion), were sung, which I have endea- 
vored to translate : 


“S.Leep, WEARY CHILD! 


Thy love for Fatherland was deep— 
That filial tie can ne’er be mended. 
*Neath Nature's flowery carpet sleep, 
Worldly praise and kindness ended. 
Sleep, weary child ! 


God’s wondrous mercy through thy life, 
Dark childhood’s weakness first protected ; 
Always a child, tho’ years were ripe, 
Bright honor’s call was ne’er neglected. 
Sleep, weary child 


The figures painted by thy hand 
Sparkle with thy matchless humor ; 
Dim shapes from heaven, they brightly stand. 
Now all is o’er, ‘ Life’s fitful fever.’ 
Sleep, weary child! 


The dread great secret learnt at last, 
Now dawns a new and endless morning ; 


_ Through God's own gates thy soul hath passed, 


Thy guileless soul required no warning. 
Sleep, weary child ! 
But still, in this thy little world, 
In faithful hearts for ever shrin’d ; 
Praised by the old, by young ador’d, 
For the rich treasures of thy mind. 
Sleep, weary child! 
May art and science in our land 
*’Gainst force and fraud for aye prevail ; 
Thy name on Denmark’s banner stand, 
And loadstar-like grow never pale. 
Sleep, weary child !” 


Then Andersen’s old friend, just se- 
venty years old, another great son of 
Denmark—Hartmann, the composer— 
played on the organ the cantata he had 
written for Thorvaldsen’s funeral. This 
cantata is a wonderful piece of music, 
exquisite and beautiful in its every de- 
tail. Inthe trumpet accompaniment one 
seems to hear the trump of the angel at 
the gate of Heaven, the gate itself open- 
ing; and presently soft flute-like notes 
of exquisite pathos, yet blended with 
joyous strains of delight, announce the 
angels’ welcome home to the wanderer 
from earth. And as the gate closes and 
the angel voices die away, a grand thrill- 
ing outburst, expressive of triumphant 
victory, brings the cantata to a close. 

The wreaths on the coffin were sent 
from all parts, at home and abroad. 
Friend after friend, ere they left the 
church, walked quietly up to the chancel 
and added yet another, and still another, 
to the mass of immortelles and sweet- 


smelling flowers already covering and 
0 
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hiding from view the large oaken coffin. 
A palm-branch and wreath from Odense 
lay in the centre, and around on all sides 
the ground was strewn in bright-colored 
profusion with these floral tokens of af- 
fection. One laurel wreath from Berlin 
bore the touching inscription, “ Thou 
art not dead, though thine eyes are clos- 
ed. In children’s hearts thou shalt live 
for ever,” an inscription which, if dear 
Andersen’s spirit was hovering over this 
sad but beautiful scene, must have made 
him rejoice again and again. 

When the organ and the thrilling 
notes of the brass instruments had ceas- 
ed to sound, a number of students came 
forward, and, lifting the coffin from its 
stand in the chancel, slowly bore it down 
the centre of the church, followed by the 
various deputations carrying their float- 
ing banners, the long file of mourners 
and friends joining behind. At the 
church door the coffin was placed in an 
open funeral car, literally covered with 
flowers. Along the route from the 
Church of Our Lady to the gates of the 
cemetery, just outside the town, ladies 
clad in deep mourning sat at the win- 
dows. Many of the houses, and all the 


ships in the port, had flags flying half- 


mast high, and every shop was closed. 
And thus, with many a tear and deep re- 
gret, Hans Christian Andersen was car- 
ried to the grave, where he sleeps in 
peace, at rest. 

As soon as the mourners and friends 
had left the church, numbers of poor 
people rushed in to gather the flowers 
and leaves which had fallen from the 
coffin, in memory of the dear old man. 
Perhaps the most touching incident of 
this never-to-be-forgotten day, was that 
of a poor woman, who, simply dressed in 
a peasant’s garb, timidly advanced tow- 
ards the altar, and, after eagerly, but in 
vain, searching all round for a flower or 
fallen twig, murmured sadly, half aloud, 
half to herself, “Too late—they’re all 
gone,” as the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

“Do you want a flower, my good mo- 
ther?” asked a bystander, moved to pity 
at the woman’s evident distress. 

“Ah, yes, good sir! My boy at home 
will break his heat if I don’t take him 
just a leaf. You see, sir, that dear de- 
parted angel often came to see him when 
he was ill, two winters ago, and told him 
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a story, and the doctors say those beau- 
tiful stories saved his life; and he’s my 
only one, sir, and he just worshipped 
dear Andersen, and he does miss him so 
terribly, and cries so now the old gentle- 
man is dead, that I promised to bring 
him a flower, as I heard his coffin was 
to have some on it. He is lame, and 
can't come himself.” 

“ Take this one. 
the spot as it fell.” 

“Ah, you are good, dear sir!” And 
the woman tenderly kissed the little 
sprig, as, reverently and gratefully lay- 
ing it in her bosom, she turned away. 

Andersen had no relatives; he seems 
to have stood alone, the only living sur- 
vivor of his family on his mother’s or 
father’s side. Not one distant connec- 
tion even came forward at his death to 
claim relationship or kindred with the 
man who was more widely known in 
Denmark than any other of her children. 
He left his property (which was not in- 
considerable, when one takes into ac- 
count the small sums he received for his 
numerous works) to his dearest friends, 
and those who had aided him in his 
struggling days. 

In the years gone by, Andersen suffer- 
ed for a time the saddest of all sad sor- 
rows—unrequited affection. For one of 
his childlike nature, with his frank, sim- 
ple belief that every one admired him, 
the grief he suffered was keen and bitter 
when he found out that the woman whom 
he fancied (for with him the more earn- 
est passions of human nature had no 
voice) he loved and esteemed higher 
than any other being on earth, could not 
return the affection he asked from her. 
His vanity was wounded, and he never 
again attempted to set up an idol in his 
heart, and while for long years he 
mourned and bewailed his own sad fate, 
yet he never ceased to weave some of 
his brightest and loveliest ideas around 
the image of the only one woman whom 
he once had loved. 

He sleeps now under the shadow of 
the city which loved and honored him 
truly and well. No man will be so deep- 
ly regretted, no one’s smile so genuinely 
missed, and no one’s memory be so ten- 
derly and lovingly treasured in every 
household, as the late fairy-tale writer 
and poet, Hans Christian Andersen.— 
Temple Bar. 


I picked it up from 
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Tue freshest impressions are most 
fruitful of pleasant associations, and we 
shall always be glad that we landed in 
Holland on our first visit to the Conti- 
nent. But we can understand how that 
most interesting country is not half so 
much appreciated as it deserves to be; 
nor can we say how we might have 
found it ourselves, had we visited it af- 
ter travelling elsewhere. Possibly it 
might have appeared to us, as to so 
many other people, dull, flat, and un- 
profitable. As it is, although we must 
confess that a little of it goes compara- 
tively far, for its landscapes are undeni- 
ably tame, and the plan of its cities 
somewhat monotonous, yet we always 
revisit it with ever-renewed satisfaction. 
‘The change thither is complete, and ev- 
erything that meets the eye refreshingly 
novel and original. You may even ex- 
perience something of adventure on the 
passage, and get your first glimpses at 
the life of our amphibious neighbors in 
crossing the seas we have so often dis- 
puted “with them. For ourselves, we 


were fortunate in that way, though the 
steamer on which we embarked on our 
maiden voyage—she hailed from Leith, 


and was “ missing” afterwards, one foul 
day when she had been sent out over- 
laden—made a singularly tedious pas- 
sage of it. We brought up in a fog on 
some fishing banks in mid-ocean, and by 
the light of an outbreak of watery sun- 
shine, found ourselves in the middle of 
a fleet of Dutch fishing-boats, who trad- 
ed haddocks with us against bottles of 
schiedam. ‘These clumsy wall-sided 
pinks, with the interminable streamers 
hanging pendent from the gilded vanes 
at their mastheads, as they lay rocking 
lazily among wreaths of aqueous vapor, 
‘prepared us to appreciate those master- 
pieces of Van de Velde and Backhuizen 
we were happily soon to have opportu- 
nities of admiring. Their build had 
scarcely changed by a line in the course 
of centuries, any more than the service- 
able costumes of their shaggy-trousered 
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crews. Our bartering done, we made a 
fresh departure, groping our way half- 
speed for the mouth of the Maas. It 
may have been as well for us that we 
took it easily and kept the lead going, 
when we fancied that we ought to be 
nearing our destination; for our com- 
pass had got all abroad, in sympathy 
with a shifting cargo of pig-iron, and 
our skipper had to confess that he had 
lost his way, and could tell as little as 
his compass about our bearings. There 
we lay, if not all that day, at least a good 
part of the morning, shifting about with 
the metal and the groundswell, till a 
sudden breeze swept aside the fog, and 
the sun burst out in all his brilliance. 
Since then we have seen him rise repeat- 
edly in various latitudes just as we had 
sighted unfamiliar shores, but he has 
never showed us anything that impressed 
us more. Yet as we steamed back, re- 
tracing the way we had overrun, there 
was little visible to landward but the low 
lines of the sand-dunes, heaped the one 
behind the other. The coast of Hol- 
land, for all we could see of it, might 
have been nothing but a shifting sand- 
bank, the favorite fishing-ground of the 
sea-birds that were swooping and cla- 
moring over it, had it notebeen for a 
white point or two that occasionally ap- 
peared to vanish again over the sky-line. 
These told of the presence of life and 
indefatigable industry ; for the revolving 
points were the tips of the windmill sails, 
—the motive power of the pumps that 
are perpetually going, and keeping the 
soaking country from being swamped. 
As you see how low the land lies when 
you open the broad estuary of the river, 
you begin to be conscious of a certain 
uneasiness lest you should chance to go 
down yourself in the course of your fly- 
ing visit. ‘The shoaling channel seems 
as likely to let the sea run in as to let 
the river run off. The Dutch havgevi- 
dently been doing their best to fe 
the parting guest, who might easily 
make himself boisterously unpleasant on 
occasion, although quiet enough now. 
His bed is narrowed and deepened by 
formidable embankments, but he is be- 
come sluggish and dull, and is loath to 
6 





leave it. The Maas has changed his 
nature with his name, and you would 
never recognise him for the impetuous 
Meuse you have since seen hurrying 
along at the foot of the rocky fortifica- 
tions of Dinant. The soil and landslips 
he brings down in solution have plenty 
of time to settle here, and the buoys 
bobbing about on the shallows on all 
sides of you look like the heads of a 
flock of monster seals. The manufac- 
ture of those indispensable water-marks 
is become a staple industry in some of 
the stagnating seaports that are gradual- 
ly being left high and dry, as land and 
sea are changing their levels; and, of 
course, the trade of the pilot is equally 
flourishing. Were it not that these 
worthy gentlemen*were as safe and sure 
as they seem to be slow, more ships 
would discharge their valuable cargoes 
in the labyrinth of banks and shoals 
that embarrasses the commerce of the 
Netherlands. The first Dutchman you 
meet off his native shores boards you in 
a wreath of smoke of his own raising. 
His great porcelain pipe “ goes of itself,” 
and he scarcely troubles himself to take 
his hands from his voluminous pockets 
to scramble up the side, or exchange 
He gives 


salutations with the captain. 
his leisurely orders chiefly by panto- 
mime, with his eyes fixed contemplatively 
on the Maas as if he were seeking inspi- 
ration for a Sonnet in the sluggish eddies 


of its muddy tide. But the type of man 
is highly characteristic not only of his 
particular calling, but of his country 
people in general. The blank inexpres- 
sion of his face conceals a deal of shrewd 
intelligence as well as professional know- 
ledge; and the square-built form wrap- 
ped up in the Flushing pea-jacket is 
capable of as much exertion as endur- 
ance. He is quite the sort of man you 
could imagine putting out to sea in any 
weather, fortified by Calvinistic acquies- 
cence in the purposes of providence, as 
well by constitutional indifference to 
danger, and a comfortable expectation 
of lg@ndsome salvage money; or work- 
ing like a beaver behind the dams, when 
the wind from the west was blowing up 
a hurricane, and the surf was beating 
breaches from the side of the angry 
ocean; or opening the sluices if the 
worst came to the worst, and submerg- 
ing his enemies with his personal pro- 
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perty. It was just such a rough patriot- 
ic sea-dog, no doubt, who came off to 
the flotilla of the “ beggars of the sea,” 
when Lumey de la Mark and the Seig- 
neur of Trelong seized on the Spanish 
fortress of Brille and “ robbed the Duke 
of Alva of his spectacles.” It was that 
stamp of sturdy fellow who used to 
sweep the narrow'seas under Van Reu- 
ter, or sail in cock-boats into Arctic dark- 
ness and ice-fields under such adventu- 
rous navigators as Heemskirk. 

In the meantime, as we said, our 
friend is smoking like a chimney, and 
early as it is, applying himself from 
time to time to the flask of schiedam he 
produces from his pocket. Those wor- 
thy Netherlanders live by gin and tobac- 
co; the heavy clouds breaking up on the 
horizon ahead on your starboard bow 
came from the smoke of the numerous 
distilleries of the flourishing town of 
Schiedam. And wecan hardly conceive 
the most fanatical of temperance lectur- 
ers having the hardihood to persist in a 
professional tour of the United Provin- 
ces, after experiencing the depressing 
effects of the rawness of their mornings 
and evenings. Like Mynheer Van 
Dunk of the national ballad, the Dutch- 
men, though great drinkers, are no drun- 
kards, chiefly for the reason that in their 
peculiar climate their sluggish constitu- 
tions take a deal of stimulating. Con- 
siderably beyond the point where the 
average Englishman begins to feel de- 
cidedly the worse for liquor, the Dutch- 
man is only imbibing medicinally, and he 
swallows like the sand-beds of his Haar- 
lem tulip-gardens. If he took the pledge, 
he would have to change his habits and 
renounce all his favorite enjoyments. 
For the best part of the year, the whole 
of his country is enveloped in fogs or 
dense driving rain. When it does clear 
up, away from the sand-beds on the coast 
everything is left soaking; pools are 
forming in the bottom of the polders, the 
canals are brimming over, and there is a 
constant plash of water in course of fall- 
ing from the pumps. The country peo- 
ple are out in steaming mists, on meadows 
divided by broad water ditches. When 
they go to market, they travel on the ca- 
nal by ¢rekschuit or jog along on a cause- 
way running through a waste of water. 
The wealthy citizen, as likely as not, has 
perched his mansion upon piles driven 
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into the liquid sand that underlies his 
cellarage. In any case his front win- 
dows look out on one canal, his back 
windows on another: around him is a 
forest of masts and yards with sails of 
all sizes hung out to dry, while the great 
Place at the corner of the street is a 
basin covered with boats and barges. 
When he takes his pleasure of an evening 
in his pretty suburban garden, he reposes 
in a summer house reared upon poles 
over a canal that is brilliantly carpeted 
by duck-weed. ‘The air about him is of 
course impregnated with damp which is 
often overcharged with unwholesome ex- 
halations. Naturally he must correct 
that deleterious atmosphere with ardent 
spirits and strong tobacco; and as if to 
make the agreeable regimen easy for over- 
tender consciences, beneficent nature 
leaves him little choice in the matter. 
The inhabitants of great part of Hol- 
land are in the position of the seaman 
in the “ Ancient Mariner,”—with “ water, 
water everywhere,” there is not a drop 
that is fitto drink. Foreigners fall back 
on the bottled produce of the German 
springs; the natives dash their beverage 
with schiedam, and work the better for it 
and live the longer. 


We grant that, to live in the country 
with comfort, a man ought to have been 
born and brought up in it; but it is the 
very circumstances of the struggle for 
existence that make a short visit so in- 


teresting to strangers. It is the fashion 
to speak of the Dutch as if they were 
anything rather than romantic. To our 
mind, their national history has been a 
sustained romance of the most sensation- 
al character, in which the famous war to 
the knife that shook them free of the 
Spanish yoke was merely an episode, and 
not the most remarkable. Ever since 
their savage ancestors, migrating west- 
ward, settled down in the swampy wood- 
lands of Friesland and North Hol- 
land, they have been committed to a 
ceaseless struggle with the most formid- 
able forces of nature. Heroically en- 
during and resolutely aggressive, they 
have hitherto had the best of it in their 
battle with the waters, although the 
storm-lashed ocean that assails them 
from without has found treacherous al- 
lies within their intrenchments. For 
the great rivers that drain the plains and 
mountains of Northern Europe come 
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down in flood on the Dutch flats; and 
in the spring freshets that follow the 
breaking of the winter ice, they always 
threaten to burst their embankments. 
Frequently the water has had its way for 
the time, and it has kept its hold on some 
of the land it has conquered. Not so many 
centuries ago, although the precise date 
is uncertain, the sea burst through the 
northern breakwater. It has left the 
old land-line marked out by the chain 
of islands that stretches to Hanover 
eastward from the Texel, and has rolled 
the shallow Zuyder Zee over what was 
once an inhabited country. Nor was 
there any reason, according to all ap- 
pearance, why a recurrence of similar 
disasters should not have drowned the 
rest of Holland. Much of the surface 
lies well below the sea-level, with no bet- 
ter natural protection than the barrier of 
shifting sand heaps which is sometimes 
slightest and most vulnerable where the 
danger is most imminent. ‘The pressure 
is greatest on the western coast, where, 
after the prevalence of particular winds, 
stupendous masses of troubled water are 
thrown back on Holland from the nar- 
rows at Dover. But man has never re- 
laxed in the work of entrenching and 
embanking; and now indefatigable in- 
dustry is supplemented by the resources 
of science, and organised upon a system 
that experience has brought almost to 
perfection. Some of the great sea-dykes, 
such as those near the Helder and those 
others that protect the low-lying islands 
of Friesland, are triumphs of engineering 
as well as gigantic monuments of labor, 
while the works that bank in the danger- 
ous flow of the Lower Rhine scarcely 
yield to them in grandeur of execution. 
The Dutch, at the cost of an immense 
expenditure, have done nearly all that is 
to be done by man, and have fortified 
themselves pretty effectually at all points. 
Yet, to say nothing of the heavy insur- 
ance they have to pay on their lives and 
property in the shape of the annual out- 
lay on these waterworks, it is nothing but 
habit and natural courage that can have 
enabled them to live with easy minds 
and go on laboring hopefully for the fu- 
ture. For there is little exaggeration in 
the saying, that the springing of a leak 
may sink a province; and although the 
sea has latterly been kept at arm’s length, 
yet the inundations of the rivers are pe- 
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riodically disastrous. You ought to have 
strong nerves to slumber tranquilly in 
stormy weather behind the great bul- 
warks of Kappel; but in the provinces 
of Gelderland and North Brabant many 
aman night after night must go to his 
bed in unpleasant uncertainty as to 
whether he may not be swept out of it 
before morning, to find himself adrift in 
an archipelago of ice-masses. 

As the Dutch have made their coun- 
try what it is, so the country has made 
the Dutch what they are. No wonder 
that men who, like their fathers before 
them, have been trained in sucha school 
of self-reliance, should be good soldiers 
and good sailors, good traders, good far- 
mers, and, above all, good patriots. They 
have learned to value the blessings they 
have to toil so hard for, and the country 
they have to hold by hard fighting. But 
as the climate is as ungenial as the soil 
is ungrateful unless it is assiduously 
kept in condition, they have to make 
the very most of the means at their dis- 
posal, and have naturally learned to 
practise frugality. Agriculture and dai- 
ry farming alone could scarcely have 
covered the indispensable expenses of 
keeping out the ocean, so the Dutch 
early betook themselves to commerce, to 
stave off the poverty that threatened 
them. Bred to maritime adventure off 
their own dangerous coasts, they car- 
ried discovery into every ocean. , It 
would be unfair to say that their early 
merchants and navigators were stimula- 
ted solely by the hope of gain, otherwise 
they would never have risked lives and 
ships on their desperate exploring expe- 
ditions in frozen latitudes. But, as a 
rule, being a highly practical people,’pro- 
fit and adventure went hand in hand. 
With their national determination, they 
petsevered in establishing trading rela- 
tions where these were most lucrative ; 
they set down their foot on the rich spice 
islands, whose revenues have since been 
such a god-send to the State as well as 
individuals; they laid themselves out 
for trade monopolies, to the exclusion 
of their rivals, as when they established 
their factories at Nagasaki in Japan. It 
must be owned that, in their trading, they 
often stooped, or even crawled, to con- 
quer, as when the officials of these Japa- 
nese establishments consented to de- 
grade themselves annually, in solemn 
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ceremony, before the Mikado, that they 
might retain his countenance by their ab- 
ject submission. But although, like the 
Americans, they worshipped the almighty 
dollar, and are said, in their adoration 
of it, to have gone so far as to trample on 
the cross, yet, whatever we may think of 
their compliances, there can be no ques- 
tion of their courage. And however far- 
sighted their statesmen and chief burgh- 
ers may have been, their seamen were 
by no means of imaginative tempera- 
ments, or apt to conjure up remote dan- 
gers. They fought their enemies, who- 
ever these were and whenever they met 
them, without measuring the forces of 
the power they might provoke; but they 
fought them all the more fiercely beyond 
the line, that it was so fara cry to Eu- 
rope from the spice islands and the 
Spanish Main. It was but natural that 
men who had always been disputing their 
land to the ocean should be hard to con- 
quer, and impossible to enslave. They 
held to their property—no men more so: 
drowning it omoccasion did not seem to 
the Dutchmen such a very desperate re- 
source, since they had familiar experi- 
ence of inundations, when they had had 
no time to prepare for them. And the 
prospect of a terrible revenge sweetened 
the sacrifice, for no people could be 
more vindictively fierce when their pas- 
sions were excited : witness their treat- 
ment of De Witt and Ouden Barneveld, 
and the bloody faction fights of the 
Hooks and the Kabbeljaws, of the Cal- 
vinists and the Arminians. Overtax 
them, oppress them, proscribe their re- 
ligion, impress their seamen and cripple 
their commerce—they felt they were be- 
ing robbed of all that was worth the liv- 
ing for; their phlegmatic natures were 
slowly wrought up to a white heat, and 
were not to be cooled down again except 
by the satisfaction of victory and of ven- 
geance fully gratified. Hence, as we 
have said, their war of independence 
with Philip and his captains was but a 
natural episode in the national history : 
nor, in saying so, do we forget the acts 
of almost unparalleled heroism which 
have been made so familiar in the pages 
of Motley, that it is quite superfluous to 
do more than advert to them. 

But if the progress of scientific inven- 
tions has assisted the Dutch in some es- 
sential respects, in other ways it has han- 
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dicapped them more heavily than before 
in the hot race with eager rivals. When 
the fleets of their Indian Company used 
to spend years on the Indian voyage, 
it mattered little whether they sailed 
from the Thames or the Ij; and if they 
chanced to be becalmed for weeks off the 
Texel, it scarcely troubled the worthy 
burghers who freighted them. When 
tedious coasting voyages were made un- 
der sail to the European ports, it was of 
comparatively little consequence that 
time should be wasted off the bar of the 
Maas or in tacking about among the 
shallows of the Zuyder Zee. ‘The trans- 
ferring the cargoes of those deep-laden 
ships that could not clear the bar of the 
Pampas had been submitted to as an in- 
evitable necessity, or else the kameeds 
or lighters filled with water were secured 
and sunk on either side of them; then 
the water was pumped out, and as the 
emptied lighters rose, their buoyancy 
lifted the vessel betweenthem. But the 
growth of the mercantile marine in other 
countries, improvements in shipbuilding, 
and, above all, the introduction of steam 
power, changed all that. When vessels 
made swift voyages, sometimes several 


voyages in the year, time became of the 
utmost importance to those who were 
competing in the markets of the world. 
Could we imagine Amsterdam colonised 
by Spaniards or Italians,we may be 


sure it would have lost its trade as 
Venice did, and pined away in gradual 
decay, like one of those “ dead cities ” in 
Northern Holland which we propose to 
visit with M. Havard by-and-by. Of 
all the great European seaports, no one 
perhaps is less favorably situated. But 
the Dutchmen, habituated to get the bet- 
ter of difficulties, were the last people in 
the world to resign themselves to com- 
mercial extinction and straitened circum- 
stances. Frugal as they are by habit and 
temperament, they have seldom come 
to shipwreck through penny wisdom. 
They began by cutting the great ship ca- 
nal which runs parallel to the two seas, 
from the Ij to the Helder, through the 
whole length of the province of North 
Holland. For atime that canal satisfied 
the expectations of its projectors, and 
paid the country handsomely though in- 
directly. But in time it became clear 
that it answered its purposes but imper- 
fectly. It began to fill up in spite of 
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dredging, and ships sitting deep in the 
water had to lighten themselves of part 
of their cargoes at the northern terminus 
of Nieuwe Diep. Then the prevalent 
winds which set from the west blew at 
right angles to the course of the canal. 
Before it had been decided on originally, 
an alternative scheme had been broached 
and rejected, on account of its greater 
costliness. Subsequently the rejected 
scheme was brought forward again, rap- 
idly assumed a definite shape, and has 
resulted in the construction of the great 
North Sea Canal. 

The estimated expense was as serious 
a consideration as the engineering diffi- 
culties. But it was felt that the com- 
mercial existence of Amsterdam was at 
stake, and that the fate of the city de- 
pended on the success of the undertak- 
ing. Already the community of mer- 
chant princes and cosmopolitan bankers 
threatened to degenerate into so many 
speculators and stockjobbers. So the 
capital of £ 2,600,000 was found, the 
State and the city coming to the assist- 
ance of the promoters, and the canal 
was cut. We had the good fortune to 
make one of the party when the Board 
of Directors made the trial trip from sea 
to sea; and although knowing little of 
technical engineering, we shall never 
forget the impression made on us by the 
ingenuity with which difficulties had 
been surmounted, and the stupendous 
character of the works at either end. It 
was a stormy day in the autumn; a for- 
midable surf was rolling in from the 
North Sea; the Zuyder Zee was heaving 
in lines of crested breakers ; even the in- 
land waters through which the canal is 
carried were troubled, and dyed a lugu- 
brious grey with the wash of the sand 
thrown up from the bottom. There was 
no difficulty in realising the strain that 
would be put upon the works in the 
course of a rough winter. But one had 
only to look at the triple locks of Schel- 
lingwoude on the east, at the locks and 
harbor of refuge on the North Sea, to be 
reassured. They were epics of trium- 
phant labor embodied in massive mason- 
ry. Each of these stupendous blocks of 
stone had been hewn in Belgian or Nor- 
wegian quarries; each of the ponderous 
piles, carefully cased in its metal sheath- 
ing to protect it from injury from marine 
insects, had been cut in the forests of 
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Northern Europe. Since then the locks 
have been severely tried, but they have 
come successfully through the ordeal. 
Those at Schellingwoude are made free 
to all the world. As vessels of all bur- 
dens pass through them each day by the 
hundred, it may be understood what an 
impulse they must have given to the 
trade of Amsterdam; while in cutting 
another opening in their line of coast de- 
fences, the Dutch have not only given a 
fresh challenge to the sea, but have 
snatched another victory from their ene- 
my. ‘The canal serves not merely as a 
great inland water highway, but as a 
mighty drain; and its expenses have 
been defrayed to a considerable extent 
by reclaiming the submerged lands 
that lie along it. Off Amsterdam ground 
for quays, warehouses, and graving 
docks has been gained from the Ij, 
and the pile-founded city is not only 
protected by another line of stronger 
barriers, but has been sanguinely making 
extensive preparations for the revival of 
its old commercial prosperity. 

There is enough of the romantic, as it 
seems to us, in all this to gratify the 
most ardently romantic of travellers, es- 


pecially if he be somewhat sated with 
the picturesque in its more popular 


forms. But even the tame Dutch scen- 
ery wins on you insensibly; and, once 
fond of it, you never lose the attachment. 
In the sight of the limitless extent of 
meadowland, cut up rectangularly at in- 
tervals by parallel ditches, grazed over 
by the drowsy herds of sleek black-and- 
white cows, and stretching away in the 
grey distance to a horizon vaguely indi- 
cated by the shadowy sails of innumera- 
ble windmills, there is something so ori- 
ginal that you have no time to tire of it 
in an ordinary journey—say between the 
Hague and Amsterdam. The groups of 
cattle standing up to their hocks in the 
rank herbage, their well-favored forms 
reflected in the pools as they lazily flick 
away the flies with their tails, are so 
many pieces by Cuyp or Paul Potter. 
When you do come upon a bit of copse- 
wood, or on a wind-blown, weather- 
beaten avenue of decently-grown timber 
near the Hague perhaps, or in the envi- 
rons of Haarlem, you appreciate it all 
the more that wood is so scarce. You 
make an expedition to the far-resounding 
sea—as at the favorite watering-place of 
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Scheveningen, or at Katwyck, where the 
Rhine is lifted into the ocean by the aid 
of elaborate machinery, and the scene 
recalls to you at once the marine pieces 
by Van de Velde. There you are be- 
tween the sea and the sand-hills. The 
breeze is catching up the sand in drift- 
ing clouds, and swirling it about you in 
such flying columns as are the terror of 
the traveller in the Asian deserts. The 
leaden-colored scud drifts across a 
lowering sky, and everything above and 
below would be the abomination of 
bleak desolation but for here and there 
a blue rift overhead that lets in a stream 
of sunshine, for the chimneys of the 
snug fishers’ cottages that are smoking 
to landward, and the flotilla of dingy- 
sailed fishing-boats that lies rocking on 
the swell in the offing. When you are 
staying in a town, you leave your hotel 
for a stroll; you wander along quays 
between the stationary and the amphibi- 
ous population; you go tripping over 
the cables of ships and barges, unlading 
opposite their owners’ residences, as they 
lie moored in wooden alleys under the 
shelter of umbrageous trees. You pass 
cellars and taverns, and look down the 
steps through the open doors at pictures 
such as Ostade and Teniers have fami- 
liarised you with. The “sonsy” maiden 
of the burgher class, in handsome but 
unassuming costume, framed in the lo- 
zenged lattice she is looking out of, might 
be a reproduction of a Terburg or a 
Gerard Douw. ‘Turning a corner, with 
the echoing clamors of some noisy 
wharf still resounding in your ears, you 
stumble on some choice morsel of medie- 
val domestic architecture, buttressed and 
turreted, with its receding angles and 
projecting windows, reflected in the 
placid surface of the water that may 
have stagnated from time immemorial 
against the weed-grown bricks. And 
beyond the enceinte of the city, but still 
entangled in its network of canals, your 
heart is gladdened by villas and cot- 
tages. Often, indeed, they are vulgar to 
villainy in their style, but the vulgarity 
is redeemed by the luxuriant brilliancy 
of the gardens, with their blooming par- 
terres and cages of gay-plumaged tropi- 
cal birds, and shrubs and hedges that 
thrive marvellously in the damp, al- 
though tortured and contorted into every 
fantastic device. 
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On the whole, the Dutch have been a 
wonderfully conservative people, in spite 
of their long experiences of republican 
institutions, and their not unfrequent de- 
monstrations against the aristocracy of 
birth and intellect. Few nations have 
changed so little in tastes and character, 
in type of feature, and even in costume ; 
and as it is with themselves, so it is with 
their country and their buildings. Go 
into the Trippenhuis at Amsterdam and 
study Van der Helst’s great picture of 
the jovial arquebusiers celebrating the 
conclusion of the peace of Westphalia. 
There are said to be five-and-twenty life- 
sized portraits in it, and you can easily 
believe it; for in the streets of the capi- 
tal at the present day you may meet any 
number of men with a striking family 
resemblance to its heroes. You can see 
that the great artist has treated his sub- 
ject with equal force and truth. He 
has permitted himself no idealistic vaga- 
ries, but has seized and stereotyped, with 
an admirable nicety of perception, the 
manifold shades of the various idiosyn- 
crasies which all preserve a distinctly na- 
tional character. For that great work 
of his is “Ae national painting, par exce/- 
lence. ‘There are the representatives of 
those burgher worthies who thought, and 
toiled, and fought, playing out with pa- 
tient courage a changing game, with the 
existence of their country for the stake, 
and the kings and great captains of Eu- 
rope for partners and opponents. Broad, 
solid faces, bearing the traces of cares 
and anxious thought, are expanding into 
jovial hilarity ; and for once, in the sa- 
tisfaction of a common success, small 
civic differences are forgotten, and good 
fellowship is in the ascendant. The 
hands in the painting, as has often been 
remarked, are to the full as characteris- 
tic as the heads: in spite of the rich 
ruffles here and there, you could never 
mistake them for the property of cour- 
tiers of Versailles or St. James’, or even 
of patrician merchants of Venice or 
Genoa. ‘They are Dutch all over— 
Dutch of the well-to-do burgher class, 
who have lived well and worked hard. 
The chamber is simple, as becomes the 
town-hall of an unpretending nation of 
citizens and graziers, who were found to 
regulate their life and conduct by the 
tenets of an austere religion. Yet their 
riches would scarcely be worth the hav- 
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ing did they not occasionally parade the 
outward and visible signs of them. 
Carved wardrobes and richly-chased 
iron-bound chests, containing handsome 
jewels and raiment, have always been 
handed down as heirlooms, even in peas- 
ant households; and it is not on so tri- 
umphant an occasion as the present that 
the chief magistrates of the wealthiest of 
the Dutch cities would be found want- 
ing. Hence all that pomp and personal 
bravery-the ruffles, the rings, and the 
golden chains of office—the magnificent 
doublets, slashed in velvet and brocaded 
in gold. There are rich drinking-vessels, 
too; for solid plate as a sign of wealth 
in reserve is almost indispensable , to 
good credit : besides, it is a mere locking 
up of capital; for the precious metals 
will keep their value, although you may 
have to lie out of your interest on them. 
But the menu of the banquet is more 
substantial than refined: there are few 
of those entrées and entremets that would 
be served elsewhere in Court rejoicings 
to tempt the sated palate. There are 
huge joints, in keeping with the massive 
beakers—joints that lay a good founda- 
tion for drinking and smoking, and to 
which active men of healthy appetite, 
celebrating a high occasion by some par- 
donable excess, might cut and come 
again. 

If we leave the Amsterdam banquet 
room—where perhaps we have already 
lingered too long—we shall find that the 
pictures in other styles are equally sug- 
gestive in the way of preparing us for a 
tourof Holland. Paul Potter’s “ Young 
Bull,” with his slightly “raised” look, 
contrasting the placid rumination of the 
cow standing near him, may be met with 
any day now in any retired bit of mea- 
dow. Having found a strain of cattle 
that fatten and milk well in an existence 
that is necessarily amphibious, the Dutch 
seem to have made no attempt to change 
the breed by the importation of foreign- 
ers, who might take less kindly to the 
climate. It is true the milk is rather 
watery than creamy; but that is to be 
expected; and then, as the diluted fluid 
is given in abundance, there is always a 
market for the surplus stock with those 
English dairymen who desire to defraud 
their customers conscientiously, And 
the man looking over the fence in Pot- 
ter’s picture is as true to existing nature 
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as the fence itself or the cattle. Rem- 
brandt, Hals, and a host of imitators, 
with their wonderful power of managing 
color, multiply figures and faces that you 
recognise everywhere as familiar ac- 
quaintances. Buildings such as you may 
still see, with their long narrow windows 
and their high-pitched roofs, are thrown 
in to form the backgrounds; Ruysdael 
and his inferiors are fertile in “bits” 
where the dense masses of deep green 
vegetation draw extraordinary vigor from 
the rains and the fogs; or else they give 
their talents scope on the broad mea- 
dows, scattered over with herds of cattle, 
and dotted with windmills. Ostade and 
Teniers, combining episodes as they are 
wont to do, give you in a single tavern- 
scene a comprehensive epitome of vil- 
lage existence. You may see much the 
same sort of thing now as you saunter 
down any village street of a holiday. 
The same scrupulous cleanliness is pre- 
served amid all the confusion of the re- 
vel—there is the same display of delft on 
the shelves over the highly-polished ta- 
bles and clean-scoured dressers—the 
same vulgar expansiveness and Jordaens- 
like merriment—the same snatches of 
song and rough love-making, and of 
course the same haze of tobacco smoke. 
As likely as not, the village fiddler still 
sits perched upon a barrel in the corner, 
with a jug at his elbow to grease his arm; 
or, if the weather admits of it, the tables 
are put out under some spreading tree, 
while the primitive wagons have pulled 
up hard by, and the horses, nibbling con- 
tentedly in their nosebags, stand pa- 
tiently waiting the pleasure of “ the boors 
drinking.” As there is no fighting to be 
done at home nowadays, you no longer 
come upon those picturesque gfoups of 
cavaliers that Cuyp and Wouvermans 
delighted in—the dismounted riders in 
plumed hats and scarved corselets—the 
grey or chestnut chargers richly capari- 
soned. The uniforms of the modern 
Dutch service are decidedly more ser- 
viceable than attractive. But the grey 
and chestnut hacks are still much as they 
used to be—as are the famous draught- 
horses of Friesland and Gelderland. 
They lay on flesh very kindly; they 
tend rather to bone than blood; and 
you see few signs of their ever having 
been crossed with the more fiery strains 
of Arabia and Barbary. 
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Thanks to one thing or another,— 
to their temperament, to their climate, 
to their having located themselves in 
an out-of-the-way corner of Europe, 
—the Dutch have changed but little, 
unless when change has been indis- 
pensable to their well-being. No doubt 
they have been kept moving by the 
irresistible forces of civilisation, com- 
petition, and invention; and some- 
times, being far-sighted men of business, 
they have even anticipated the pressure. 
And the consequence is that, proving 
the truth of the Italian proverb, chi va 
piano va sano, they have seldom knowing- 
ly missed a chance, and notwithstanding 
the heavy disadvantages that have weight- 
ed them, have made very steady progress 
in prosperity. Luck has stood their 
friend more than once, and especially in 
their colonial affairs. First, they made 
themselves masters of the Spice islands. 
Then they lost them, after having been 
forced to throw in their lot with Napo- 
leon ; and it was only owing to English 
generosity or indifference that they were 
re-established in the occupation of these 
rich possessions. Rich as those posses- 


sions were, however, bad management was 


ruining them, and at one time it threat- 
ened to become a serious question for 
the State whether it might not be pru- 
dent to abandon them altogether. At 
that critical moment the Government 
found a man who undertook to exf/otter 
the resources of Java, so that they 
should again yield an ample revenue. 
We do not mean to discuss or defend 
the morality of the arbitrary policy by 
which General Van der Bosch created a 
variety of lucrative monopolies, and 
practically confiscated the property and 
persons of the natives for the benefit of 
their European masters. It is certain 
that he not only relieved the home treas- 
ury from grave embarrassment, and pro- 
vided it with the capital necessary for 
works that were becoming indispensable 
in Holland, but he revived and develop- 
ed the profitable trade which has been 
pouring a stream of riches into the mo- 
ther-country. Hitherto good luck has 
been aiding industry, and there can be no 
question that the fortunes of Holland, be- 
ing bound up with the colonial empire 
she may possibly be deprived of, are 
resting on foundations at least as precari- 
ous as the mud-driven piles that support 
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Amsterdam. So far, however, she has 
only had reason to congratulate herself. 
Out of all her trials she has emerged vic- 
toriously; intervals of dulness, depres- 
sion, and servitude have only nerved her 
to new exertions, which have invariably 
been followed by fresh advances; and so 
far as the conduct of her citizens is con- 
cerned, there is nothing in her past his- 
tory that need inspire apprehensions for 
the future. Nor does she readily admit 
that she entertains any. The citizens of 
Amsterdam, like the rich man in the pa- 
rable, have been pulling down their ware- 
houses that they may build greater, and 
have been busying themselves, as we have 
said, over new docks and harbors to re- 
ceive the affluence of shipping which is 
to crowd into their port. 

These rosy-colored dreams may all 
come true, and when a cautious man 
backs his prognostications with heavy in- 
vestment of his cherished capital, there 
is strong prima facie reason for believing 
that he is very likely to be in the right. 
But the romance of Holland has by no 
means ended happily, so far as it has gone, 
for each of the districts of the United 
Provinces. If the country has done well 
on the whole, and looks forward to the 
future with well-founded confidence, cer- 
tain parts of it have experienced sad vi- 
cissitudes, and must resign themselves to 
living in the past and in the memory of 
vanished glories. Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam, in the pride of their wealth and 
reinvigorated energy, may find melan- 
choly warnings in the history of decaying 
neighbors, as to the uncertainty of hu- 
man affairs. One evening we were seat- 
ed in the Palace of Industry in the for- 
mer city— a great crystal-roofed build- 
ing resembling in some respects the Al- 
hambra in Leicester Square—where you 
may indulge in refreshments while lis- 
tening to music. Among the adorn- 
ments of the hall were a display of scutch- 
eons, each of them bearing a municipal 
coat of arms, and being surmounted by 
the name of the city that carried it. 
There were Rotterdam, Haarlem, Ley- 
den, Utrecht, Delft, &c.—populous towns 
on paying lines of railway, and long fa- 
miliar for their associations with some 
remunerative commodity, such as tulips 
or learning, velvets or pottery. But in- 
terspersed through these there were other 
names—Enkhuizen, Medemblik, Hoorn, 
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Kempen, Monnikendam—which awaken- 
ed only some faint geographical and his- 
torical memories. One was sorely puz- 
zled to remember in some cases what and 
where one had heard of them; in others, 
where they were situated. Yet every 
one of these places had once had a his- 
tory, though now they have almost drop- 
ped out of the recollection of their near- 
est neighbors, unless on the occasion of 
a contested election, or when it is a 
question of making up so many national 
decorations. These and others are the 
decaying cities that lie round the margin 
of the Zuyder Zee, left for the most part 
half stranded by its receding waters, or 
silted up by its advancing sands. In 
their day they had sent out their fleets 
of trading ships to the Indies in place 
of a few miserable fishing-boats ; and re- 
peatedly they had changed their mer- 
chantmen into war-galleys, fighting out 
some bitter local feud among themselves, 
or taking their part in the struggle of the 
Provinces against the invaders from 
Spain or England. The more reduced 


they were now, it was plain that they 
must be the better worth visiting for 
those who appreciate the picturesqueness 


of decay. And as none of them had 
come to a violent end, as their popula- 
tions had been imperceptibly diminished 
and impoverished, and as the inhabitants 
had had ample time to reconcile them- 
selves to oblivion and extinction, there 
was nothing in the nature of their mis- 
fortunes to shock the most sensitive na- 
ture, while time might be trusted to 
have dealt gently with the monuments of 
their more glorious past. Reading these 
names, then, and ruminating over the 
appropriate memories, it struck us that 
we could scarcely do better than explore 
the shores of the Zuyder Zee. But it 
was then late in the year, and we knew 
something of the difficulties and disagree- 
ables of travelling in bad weather in nor- 
thern Holland, away from the beaten 
tracks. So we put off our project to a 
more convenient season, which, we are 
sorry to say, has never as yet come tous. 
In the meantime, however, a French 
gentleman, an artist, has done what we 
have delayed to do; and M. Henri Ha- 
vard has published an account of his 
experiences in a small illustrated volume 
entitled ‘ La Hollande Pittoresque, Voy- 
age aux Villes Mortes du Zuiderzée.’ 
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M. Havard sets out by telling us 
that there is no more interesting voyage 
to be made in Europe, as there is none 
that has been more rarely undertaken. 
For that there is very satisfactory reason. 
There are no regular communications 
between the decaying cities either by land 
or water, and, as it may be imagined, the 
accommodation they offer is worse than 
indifferent even for visitors who are by 
no means fastidious about their quarters. 
In the absence of public conveyances, 
M. Havard’s obvious alternative was to 
charter a coasting craft of light draught, 
as most of the towns in question are 
more or less accessible by water. Even 
that, however, was not so easily done. 
It appears that the Dutch coasting skip- 
pers are bound to register themselves, 
not only as hailing from certain ports, 
but as plying on certain beats; and if 
they desire to infringe on the letter of 
their engagement, they have to find se- 
curity for new certificates. The conse- 
quence is, that each man is only acquaint- 
ed with his own especial portion of the 
coast, and the sea is not to be navigated 
safely unless by those who have a toler- 
able knowledge of it. Great part of the 


Zuyder Zee isa labyrinth of submerged 
banks intersected by crooked navigable 


channels. Between the island of Mar- 
ken and the mainland, for instance, we 
are informed that the depth varies from 
four feet totwo. All difficulties, however, 
were finally overcome by M. Havard. 
He and his Dutch companion—a de- 
scendant, possibly, of the famous navi- 
gator, Von Heemskirk—were fortunate 
in making the acquaintance of an austere 
but comparatively adventurous mariner, 
owner of a fa/k of sixty tons. Captain 
Sluring knew as much of the Zuyder Zee 
as most men, and was willing to risk him- 
self to acertain extent in exploring. But 
he stipulated that he should never have 
to sail of a Sunday, or when he did not 
like the look of the weather. That sec- 
ond condition shows the risks that sea- 
faring men must run in these inland 
waters, for Sluring did not lack courage; 
and another of the preliminary arrange- 
ments of the party was equally sugges- 
tive in adifferent way. They had to ar- 
range the means of storing a great pro- 
vision of good drinking water, for in all 
the districts they intended to visit, the 
water was so brackish as to be “ detestable 
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in taste, and prejudicial to the health of 
those who are unaccustomed to it ;” which 
goes to confirm our assertion, that the 
Dutch are excusable if they indulge 
somewhat freely in gin. 

The voyage began with a disembark- 
ation on the isle of Marken. Many or- 
dinary tourists must have sighted it, yet 
the inhabitants live in almost perpetual 
isolation. ‘They expect to be swamped 
every winter, and take their precautions 
accordingly. Groups of the houses are 
clustered on the top of artificial mounds, 
where the people take refuge, with all 
their portable property, during the an- 
nual inundations. At these times com- 
munication between the hamlets can 
only be kept up by boat. Live stock 
they have none, although the island is 
all in pasture, except a cow or two to 
prove the rule, and a few disconsolate 
sheep. They cut their grass to sell on 
the mainland, living chiefly by their hay 
and their fishing. When they die, they 
are “ flitted,” as we should say in Scot- 
land, to the top of one of the other 
mounds, more strongly bastioned than 
the rest, and bearing the name of the 
Kerkhof. Of course there is neither 
wood nor stone in the island, so that 
their houses are built entirely of import- 
ed timber; and in the event of a fire 
breaking out, it generally spreads to a 
conflagration. Considering how often 
the Markeners are washed out or burn- 
ed out, it is strange that the little island 
should boast some very remarkable col- 
lections of old specimens of domestic art. 
In more than one of the cottages, to say 
nothing of quaint Delft ware and Japan- 
ese porcelain, of venerable glass and 
wonderful metal work, M. Havard found 
a half-dozen of venerable armoires of 
beautiful workmanship, admirably pre- 
served. It shows that there is no vil- 
lage in Holland so remote that the good 
housewives do not indulge their pet van- 
ity of acquisition, accumulating treas- 
ures in a state-chamber, which they only 
open at intervals to provoke the envy of 
their neighbors. 

Opposite to Marken lies Monniken- 
dam, characteristically named after its 
founders, and the first works they un- 
dertook. In the thirteenth century or 
earlier, the monks in the Northern Ger- 
man convents used occasionally to throw 
off swarms like bees, sending out their 
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surplus population like the Scandinavi- 
an vikings, although the adventures they 
went in quest of were spiritual. It was 
a wandering band of the kind that set 
up the first tabernacles in Marken, and 
made a settlement on the coast opposite. 
The arm of the sea that lay between the 
two monasteries naturally took the name 
of the Monnikenmeer; and the monks 
in the mainland having begun by dam- 
ming, their settlement was naturally 
christened the Monks’ dam. Monni- 
kendam is now a place of as much con- 
sequence as some of its more northerly 
neighbors; yet in the days when it had 
its share of foreign trade, it must have 
supported afar larger population than 
at present. Now it would seem, from 
M. Havard’s description, that the peo- 
ple are nodding over their milk-pails, 
feeling they have nothing particular to 
do, between the hours when the cows 
must be attended to, when once the 
cheese-presses have done their work for 
the day. The streets and places were 


grass-grown and deserted; there were 
few barges to stir the duckweed on the 
canals; and the arrival of the little ves- 
sel that brought the strangers would 


have created a sensation, had there been 
inhabitants enough abroad for a sensa- 
tion to spread among. As it was, when, 
in the way of business, they called on a 
“tinman’”’ some ten minutes after set- 
ting foot on shore, they found that the 
news of their arrival had reached him 
already by some mysterious means. 
Yet these drowsy Monnikendammers, 
phlegmatic as they seem, are not with- 
out a sense of poetry. ‘The Monks’ sea 
was a poetic appellation enough for the 
channel between Marken and the main- 
land; but in modern times it has been 
rechristened as the “Sea of Gold,” 
which strikes us as a singularly graceful 
way of paying atribute of gratitude to 
the richness of the bottom over which 
it rolls. The neighboring dairy-farmers 
dredge up the sandy mud and spread it 
as manure over their water-meadows, 
which are renowned for magnificent pas- 
turage. The next town to Monniken- 
dam is no other than Edam, which has 
long been advertising its cheeses over 
great part of Europe. You may see its 
produce piled like cannon-shot at the 
doors of provision-dealers from the 
Shetlands to Sicily, and from the Irish 
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Channel to the Baltic. “ Edam” may 
not have the delicate creaminess of Stil- 
ton or Canrobert, or the full-flavored 
richness of the Roquefort, that weds it- 
self so naturally with the bouquet of Bur- 
gundy, when served up on vine-leaves ; 
but it has a charm of its own coming 
into a Dutch picture, with the warm 
scarlet orange of its rind, and the bright 
golden-yellow of its interior; and as it 
can be indulged in to any extent by ro- 
bust digestions, it has all honor paid it 
in its native country, where vigorous ap- 
petites are the rule. Mrs. Micawber 
remarked that the heel of a Dutch cheese 
was not adapted to the wants of an infant 
family ; but we suspect if Mrs. Micawber 
had known more of Holland, she would 
have found “ Edam” a common article 
of consumption among the Dutch chil- 
dren of tender years. At all events, 
adults devour it in season and out of 
season. One of your earliest impres- 
sions of Holland is the singularity of 
seeing great slices of cheese served up 
at breakfast as a matter of course. Con- 
sidering that cheese-making has always 
been one of the staple industries of this 
part of the province of North Holland, 
and that the land, to say the least of it, 
supports as many animals as ever it did, 
it seems almost unaccountable that the 
population of Edam should have dwin- 
dled, in the course of a couple of centu- 
ries, to a fifth of its former 25,000. 

It is easier to explain the decadence 
of Hoorn. Hoorn, like Edam, still lives 
by its cheese, and does even a larger 
business in that article,as M. Havard 
informs us. There is a market held 
every Thursday, when loaded wagons 
roll in under the ancient gateways and 
over the creaking drawbridges; when 
the farmers drive up the high street in 
primitive vehicles, covered with quaint 
carvings and flaunting in paint; and 
when each consignment of the dairies is 
duly carried to the town-scales and 
weighed by officials in their medieval 
garb of coats of white and caps in 
color. But whereas Edam has to be 
approached by canals, Hoorn lies actu- 
ally on the sea, and had once a large 
commerce. It is true that nowadays its 
harbor is like a patent rat-trap, and it is 
much more easy to get in than to get out. 
The outer sluices can only be opened 
when the water is ata certain level, and 
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the sluices may be sealed hermetically in 
the course of prolonged bad weather. But 
once its double harbor, such as it was, 
used to be filled with tiers of shipping; 
its hardy seamen were brimful of dash 
and patriotism, and took as kindly to 
fighting as to peaceful trade. It sent 
a formidable contingent to the flying 
squadrons with which De Ruyter used 
to sweep the Northern Sea in the scan- 
dalous days of the degenerate Stuarts. 
When he moored his fleet in the Med- 
way, and the sound of his cannonade 
was heard in the city of London, many 
of his vessels hailed from Hoorn. One 
of its gates displays a memorial of these 
glorious days in the shape of an English 
coat of arms, in staring colors that are 
carefully renewed. The legend runs 
that a couple of negroes from Hoorn, on 
board one of the admiral’s ships, carried 
off the original of the escutcheon from a 
vessel lying in the Thames. And the 
Hoorn people have another trophy to 
show, in remembrance of another honor- 
able exploit. For they played so con- 


spicuous a part on the day of the great 
sea-fight, when De Bossu’s Spanish Ar- 
mada was shattered in the Zuyder Zee, 


that they had assigned to them in their 
share of the spoil the drinking-cup of the 
captured admiral. Enkhuizen treasures 
his sword, and Monnikendam his collar 
of the Golden Fleece. Nor was Hoorn 
less distinguished in the way of mari- 
time discovery. Tasman sailed from 
there to discover New Zealand and Tas- 
mania; so did Jan Pietersz Koen, who 
laid the foundation of his country’s co- 
lonial prosperity in the South Seas; and 
Schouter, who was the first to double 
Tierra del Fuego, the southern extremi- 
ty of the New World, and who gave the 
name of his native town to the terrible 
cape of clouds and storms. ‘Though no 
longer rich or commercially prosperous, 
M. Havard found Hoorn still tolerably 
well-to-do, and, considering the circum- 
stances of the climate, preserving a won- 
derful air of gaiety. To say nothing of 
its picturesque ancient gateways, which 
are somewhat melancholy reminders of 
departed greatness, the old houses get 
themselves up as freshly as ever. With 
scarcely an exception, they have all been 
maisons de luxe, with pointed roofs and 
staircase gables, with salient reliefs of 
grey granite, throwing out the warm 
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colors of their brick fagades, and richly 
decorated with carvings in stone as well 
as in wood. Hoorn, in-short, although 
it stands among rain and fogs, is appa- 
rently one of the most coquettish little 
towns in the world. As M. Havard ob- 
serves, it seems as if the only appropriate 
costume in it were the plumed hat, the 
jack-boots, and the rapier that we meet 
with in the portraits of Rubens and Van 
der Helst. 

Enkhuizen, at one time even more pros- 
perous than Hoorn, has now only half 
Hoorn’s population. Its 60,000 inhabi- 
tants have come down to 5000, and in its 
harbors, which are said to have once sent 
out 1000 vessels, there are fewer skiffs 
than are owned by the fishermen of Mar- 
ken. And there is one peculiarity about 
its desolation. There are cities in the 
neighboring Low Countries that have 
seen sad changes—Bruges and Ypres 
for example. But Bruges and Ypres, 
like Hoorn, still cover very much their 
old extent of ground, though blocks and 
single houses have dropped out here and 
there, and although apartments go beg- 
ging in the dwellings that remain. In 
Enkhuizen it is very different. A part 
of the old city is left in decay, but as for 
the rest, it has disappeared altogether as 
if its foundations had been razed and 
the ground swept clean. Long-aban- 
doned sites, like Nineveh and Babylon, 
are still marked by artificial mounds be- 
strewed with fragments of brick and 
pottery. More than half of Enkhuizen 
is now a verdant meadow, although, if 
you dig deep beneath the surface, you 
will find traces in abundance of its de- 
parted life. Far away in the quiet of 
the country, strolling through the fields, 
M. Havard came upon a solitary gate 
that once gave access to the city on that 
side. What stifled the enterprise of 
Enkhuizen was the silting up of its har- 
bor: now it has fallen back on the man- 
ufacture of the buoys which are so much 
in demand on the shoals and banks that 
have been the ruin of it and other lo- 
calities. But even in its depression and 
poverty it still finds mon@y to spare for 
those ‘benevolent objects to which the 
Dutch subscribe so generously. No 
city in Europe is more amply provided 
with charitable institutions than their 
capital of Amsterdam, and here at Enk- 
huizen there is an admirably conducted 
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orphan asylum, dating from the more 
prosperous years of the city in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. 

But as each of these dying towns very 
much resembles another, it is not our 
purpose to follow M. Havard in his 
leisurely circumnavigation of the Zuyder 
Zee. We have borrowed nearly enough 
from him to indicate the changes that 
time and circumstances have brought 
about in the different provinces of a 
country that is generally prosperous, and 
to show that the parts that are the least 
visited by travellers are very far from 
being the least interesting. There is 
Medemblik, once the chief town of 
West Friesland, with a mint of its own, 
magnificent basins, spacious quays, and 
the finest shipbuilding-yards in the whole 
of Holland. ‘These are all to be seen 
still, but there is scarcely a sign of life 
stirring in them. ‘There are only 3000 
souls left in the place, and they move 
about it like spectres gliding round a 
graveyard. ‘Their sole means of com- 
municating with the outer world are by 
a single small diligence, which crawls 
periodically to Hoorn. Harlingen, on 
the other hand, which lies on the oppo- 
site shore of the sea, has rallied again, 
and is become the great outlet for the 
cattle, the cheeses, the eggs, and the 
vegetables which are shipped from Fries- 
land for the English markets. But at 
Hindelopen, which boasts an antiquity 
of some thousand years or more, the har- 
bors have filled up, like those of Enk- 
huizen, till you must pole the boat along 
among the rank growth of matted weeds 
that makes the port resemble a polder. 
Stavoren used to make treaties of its 
own with foreign nations, and is said at 
one time to have held the third place in 
the Hanseatic League. Now Stavoren 
has dwindled to some hundred houses, 
half of them falling into ruins; and it 
has hardly five times as many inhabitants. 
Kampen was made a city of the Empire 
when Maximilian met the Diet at Worms. 
Its citizens had protected themselves 
and their wealth with walls and towers, 
and deep fosses that were flooded from 
the Yssel. It still shows signs of healthy 
life, though its streets are ill-paved and 
many of its houses out of repair; but in 
spite of the vulgarity of reviving prospe- 
rity, M. Havard found it as well worth 
visiting as any of its neighbors, for its 
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inhabitants have been careful to preserve 
the monuments of its earlier splendor. 
They have levelled their walls to let in 
light and air, but they have laid out the 
site in gardens and turned their city 
ditches into stfetches of ornamental 
water. There are plate, paintings, and 
wood sculptures to be seen in the Stad- 
huis and elsewhere; there are books in 
the town library ; there are the remains 
of a number of monastic institutions, 
for Kampen was Catholic and munifi- 
cent: above all, some superb gates are 
left standing, and set off by the trees, 
shrubs, and flowers that have been plant- 
ed around them. Then there is Har- 
derwyk, a little town, a sort of Chatham 
or Cherbourg in miniature, reclaimed 
like an oasis from the surrounding de- 
sert where the sand has gained the 
upper hand. Strange to say, for Hol- 
land, there is little water, except what 
comes from rain or inundation: the 
slightest breeze drifts the loose sand 
over the barren heaths, which are only 
browsed by some _half-starved sheep. 
3ut Harderwyk itself and its immediate 
neighborhood have been made tolerably 
habitable by human industry. Its streets 
and barracks show a military smartness, 
for it is the great depot whence the re- 
cruits are despatched to fill the ranks of 
the colonial army. It owed its origin to 
one of those calamities that have de- 
stroyed so much property in Holland. 
The surrounding country was once as 
fertile as any other part of Gelderland ; 
but in the thirteenth century it was sub- 
merged. <A handful of shepherds, flying 
for their lives, took refuge on the highest 
of the sand-hills, and the collection of 
huts they established grew into the town 
of Harderwyk—“ the refuge of the shep- 
herds.” ‘Though it now smells of pipe- 
clay, and the gown has given place to 
the uniform, yet its earlier fortunes 
are associated with learning, and three 
or four hundred stranger students are 
said to have attended the famous schools, 
which educated among others Boerhaave 
and Linneus. 

We have said nothing of the Helder 
and Nieuwe Diep, and the stupendous 
embankments to be seen in their neigh- 
borhood; nor of cities situated some- 
what inland, like Leeuwarden, Zwolle, 
or Amersfoort. Paying a visit to these is 
merely 2 question of taking a railway 
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ticket. But the islands that still act in 
some measure as a breakwater to shelter 
the Zuyder Zee from the full force of 
the North Sea rollers are only to be 
brought within reach of the traveller 
if he goes cruising on *his own account 
like M. Havard. The Texel, to be sure, 
can be reached by chartering a skiff at 
Nieuwe Diep, and it is better worth an 
expedition than any of the rest of the 
group. It is at once the most exposed, 
and by far the richest and most popu- 
lous. The Texel mutton is as celebrated 
as the “fré salé” of the French salt 
marshes, and for the same reason. The 
pasturage is seasoned with the brine 
that comes drifting in on the spray from 
the ocean. But if they can breed sheep 
of the finest quality, the inhabitants have 
to pay for it in embankment works and 
anxiety. To quote Andrew Marvel, the 
ocean is always threatening to play at 
leap-frog over their steeples as it has 
often done before. At intervals the is- 
land has been washed almost clean: so 
late as 1825, it was nearly drowned, and 
for some time it was very doubtful whe- 
ther it would ever get its head above 
water again. Vlieland and Terschelling 
are so bleak and barren, that man has 
very much abandoned them to nature. 
But if it is likely that the sea may some 
day engulf the Texel, Ameland in a very 
short time will be again united to the 
mainland. Dykes and breakwater have 
been judiciously disposed with that idea, 
and the water is gradually throwing up 
an isthmus which will soon turn the 
island into a peninsula. That line of 
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islands survived the great inundation 
because, low as they are, they stand com- 
paratively high, and although their soil 
is sand it is relatively firm. But the little 
isles of Urk and Schokland, that lie well 
into the Zuyder Zee, off the curve of 
coast between Stavoren and Kampen, 
appear only to have been kept in exist- 
ence by something like a series of mira- 
cles. The former has a thriving fishing 
population of 1200 souls, who, if it were 
not for the force of habit and the indif- 
ference bred by familiarity with danger, 
must feel very like so many castaways 
adrift on a frail raft that at any moment 
may go to pieces beneath them. But as 
for Schokland, life there becomes too 
precarious even for amphibious Dutch- 
men. The island has taken its name 
from the shocks it constantly receives 
from the ocean; the people have been 
gradually leaving it like the rats in a 
sinking ship; and we are told that the 
few families who cling to it from affec- 
tion are fully aware they are tempting 
Providence, and have quite made up 
their minds to the worst. 

We have necessarily done but imper- 
fect justice to M. Havard’s most inte- 
resting book, and may consequently 
have conveyed an imperfect idea of the 
attractions of a summer cruise in those 
Dutch inland waters. But we have 
heard of nothing so near home that is 
likely to be so fruitful of fresh enjoy- 
ment, for if Holland generally is too 
much neglected, these decaying cities 
have been wellnigh forgotten.—B/ack 
wood'’s Magazine. 
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DOBSON. 


(“ His Frrenps” to Q. Horatius FLaccus.) 


“* Hac decies repetita [non] placebit."—Ars POoETICA. 


FLaccus, you write us charming songs: 
No bard we know possesses 

In such perfection what belongs 
To brief and bright addresses ; 


No man can say that Life is short 
With mien so little fretful ; 

No man to Virtue’s paths exhort 
In phrases less regretful ; 
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Or touch with more serene distress 
On Fortune’s ways erratic ; 

And then delightfully digress 
From Alp to Adriatic : 


All this is well, no doubt, and tends 
Barbarian minds to soften ; 

But, Quintus—we, we are your friends— 
Why tell us this so often ? 


Why feign to spread a cheerful feast, 
And then thrust in our face 

These barren scraps (to say the least) 
Of Stoic common-place ? 


Recount, and welcome, your pursuits : 
Sing Lyde’s loosened hair; 

Sing drums and Berycynthian flutes ; 
Sing parsley-wreaths ; but spare,— 


Ah, spare to tell, what none deny, 
That fairest things decay ; 

That Time and Gold have wings to fly ; 
That all must Fate obey ! 


Or bid us dine—on this day week— 
And pour us—if you can— 

From inmost bin, as velvet sleek, 
Your cherished Czcuban ;— 


Of that we fear not overplus ; 
But your didactic ‘tap’ 
(Forgive us!) grows monotonous ; 
Nunc vale! Verbum sap. 


The Spectator. 


eee 
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Just thirty-nine years ago a profound 
sensation was created by a series of letters 


with the signature of “Runnymede,” 
which were then appearing in the Zimes 
newspaper. ‘Transparently planned after 
the model of Junius, they were inferior to 
those famous compositions in sustained 
majesty of style and vigor of argument, 
but exceeded them in ferocity of invective, 
in directness of personality, and they were 
flavored with a grotesque diad/erie of satire 
which was the writer’s own. Notwith- 
standing the parade of impenetrable mys- 
tery made, more Funiano, by “ Runny- 
mede,” it was shrewdly conjectured by lit- 
erary experts—indeed, it required no very 
great literary experience to discover—that 
the epistolary diatribes were from the pen 
of the author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ and ‘ Con- 


tarini Fleming,’ the recently defeated To- 
ry-Radical candidate for High Wycombe 
and Taunton. The interest of these let- 
ters is great, as complete copies of them 
are rare, and that interest is enhanced by 
the fact that they attracted the notice of 
Lord Lyndhurst, and, first introducing 
Disraeli the younger, as he then delighted 
to call himself, to the Tory ex-chancellor, 
may be said more than any other of his 
brilliant ventures to have contributed to 
place the present Prime Minister of Eng- 
land on the first rung of the ladder of po- 
litical distinction. 

At the time the letters of “ Runnymede” 
appeared, the Whigs under Lord Mel- 
bourne had been in office about nine 
months. Sir Robcrt Pecl had resigned 
the previous year, when the Government 
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had been defeated on the resolution in fa- 
vor of a redistribution of the revenues of 
the Irish Church—the price, as was gene- 
rally believed, paid by Whiggism for the 
support of O’Connell—and the * Libera- 
tor,” whose centenary was celebrated last 
month in his native land—after so truly 
Irish a fashion—was confessedly a fuis- 
sance in the ministerial councils of the day, 
and was regarded as a Minister himself 
“ without portfolio.” The two key-notes 
of “ Runnymede’s” invectives were the 
feebleness of the Melbourne cabinet, and 
the incompetence of O’Connell. The 
Prime Minister was told that he was 
‘lounging away the glories of an empire.” 
Lord Brougham was informed that “ in his 
elaborate mimicry of Lord Bacon his most 
implacable enemies must confess that at 
least in one respect he had rivalled his great 
original, he had contrived to get disgrac- 
ed.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was characterized as an “ industrious flea.” 
Of Lord Russell “ Runnymede” wrote, 
“ My Lord, when our writer learns that 
you are the leader of the English House 
of Commons, he may begin to compre- 
hend how the Egyptians worshipped an 
insect.” Lord Palmerston, the Foreign 
Secretary, was represented as the “ Sporus 
of politics, cajoling France with an airy 
compliment, and menacing Russia with a 
perfumed cane ;” while “ the People” were 
assured that “ for the last few years a gang 
of scribblers, in the pay of a desperate fac- 
tion, have cloaked every incendiary appeal 
that they have vomited forth to any sec- 
tion of your numbers, however slight, or 
however opposed to the honor and happi- 
ness of the nation, by elevating the object 
of their solicitude into that imposing ag- 
gregate the People.” 

But all that was bitterest and strongest 
in his scorn, his detestation, and his vitu- 
peration, “Runnymede” reserved for 
O'Connell. This fact alone was enough 
to reveal the authorship of the letters. In 
1836 Disraeli the younger was still furious 
with the brutal attack upon his character 
and his race, which the Liberator had 
made in Dublin after the Taunton elec- 
tion. It was barely six months since he 
had called upon Mr. Morgan O’Connell, 
the Liberator’s son, to resume his vica- 
rious duties of yielding satisfaction for 
the insults which his father had too long 
lavished with impunity, and when Morgan 
O’Connell had declined the task, and re- 
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pudiated the implied responsibility, had 
bidden him an epistolary adieu in these 
words: “I shall take every opportunity of 
holding your father’s name up to public 
contempt ; and I fervently pray that you, 
or some one of his blood, may attempt to 
avenge the inextinguishable hatred with 
which I shall preserve his existence.” One 
is therefore justified in regarding those por- 
tions of the letters of “ Runnymede” which 
relate to O’Connell—and in every one ot 
them some allusion to O’Connell is made 
—as instalments in the accomplishment of 
the vow of hate which a little while before 
Mr. Disraeli had so ostentatiously sworn. 
The Liberator is the “ awful shade” which 
“rises from behind the chair of my Lord 
President.” “Slave!” exclaims “ Runny- 
mede ;” “it is your master: it is Eblis, 
with Captain Rock’s bloody cap.shadow- 
ing his atrocious countenance. In one 
hand he waves a torch, and in the other 
clutches a skull. He gazes on his victim 
with a leer of fiendish triumph.” Or he 
is depicted as “the mighty dragon, de- 
populating our fields, wasting our pleasant 
places, poisoning our fountains, and me- 
nacing our population.” Again, address- 
ing “the People,” “ Runnymede” writes 
as follows : 


“Who is this man whose name is ever on 
your lips? Who is the O'Connell? He is the 
feed advocate of the Irish priesthood ; he is 
the hired instrument of the Papacy. That is 
his precise position. Your enemies, that 
wretched anti-national faction, who wish to 
retain power, or creep into place, by clinging 
to the skirts of this foreign rebel, taunt those 
who would expose his destructive arts, and 
unmask the purpose of his desperate princi- 
ples, with the wretched scoff, that we make 
him of importance by our notice. He cannot 
be of more importance than he is. Demoraliz- 
ed in character, desperate in fortune, infinitely 
over-estimated in talents, he is the most pow- 
erful individual in the world, because he is 
entrusted with the delegated influence of the 
greatest power in existence. But, because an 
individual exercises a great power, it does not 
follow that he is a great man. The 
hired writers would persuade you that he is a 
great man. He has not a single quality of a 
great man. He is shrewd, vigorous, 
versatile ; with great knowledge of character, 
little of human nature; with that reckless 
dexterity which confounds weak minds, and 
that superficial readiness that masters vulgar 
passions ; energetic from the certainty of his 
own desperate means, and from the strong 
stimulus of his provisional remuneration ; in- 
exhaustible in unprincipled expedients, and 
audacious in irresponsible power ; a isi prius 
lawyer, with the soul of ademagogue. He is 
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as little a great orator as a greatman. He has 
not a single quality of a great orator, excepta 
good voice. Learning he has none; little 
reading, his style in speaking as in writing, is 
rugged, bold, halting, disjointed. He has no 
wit, though he may claim his fair portion of 
that Milesian humor which every one inherits 
who bears a hod. His pathos is the stage 
sentiment of a barn; his invective is slang. 
When he aspires to the higher’ style of rheto- 
ric, he is even ludicrous. He snatches up a 
bit of tinsel, a tawdry riband, or an artificial 
flower, and mixes it with his silvery common- 
place, and his habitual soot, like a chimney 
sweeper on May-day.” 


Such was the amusing and prejudiced 
estimate published by Mr, Disraeli, now 
upwards of half a century ago, of the Li- 
berator. It is, of course, exaggerated and 
unjust, and Mr. Disraeli would himself 
have been the first to confess as much, In- 
deed he has to a certain extent, in his ‘ Life 
of Lord George Bentinck,’ modified his 
original views. In speaking of the debate 
on the Coercion Bill, in 1846, the year be- 
fore the Liberator’s death, he tells us of 
the “ acute points” for which Mr. O’Con- 
nell was justly distinguished. And there 
is much of genuine pathos in his descrip- 
tion of the effort of his old and inveterate 
enemy in the House of Commons. “ His 


appearance was of great debility, and the 


tones of his voice were very still. His 
words indeed, only reached those who 
were immediately around him and the 
Ministers sitting on the other side of the 
green table, and listening with that inte- 
rest and respectful attention which became 
the occasion. It wasa strange and touch- 
ing spectacle, to those who remembered 
the force of colossal energy, and the clear 
and thrilling tones that had once startled, 
disturbed, and controlled senates. ’ 
To the House generally it was a perfor- 
mance in dumb show, a feeble old man 
muttering before a table; but respect for 
the great Parliamentary personage kept all 
as orderly as if the fortune of a party 
hung upon.his rhetoric; and though not 
an accent reached the gallery, means were 
taken that next morning the country 
should not lose the last, and not the least, 
interesting of the speeches of one who had 
so long occupied and agitated the mind of 
nations.” In the observations I now pro- 
pose to make, I shall have as little as pos- 
sible to say of O’Connell in the light of the 
patriot, the politician, the Liberator. For 
those who would study his career in those 
phases, is there not enough, and more 
New Serigs.—VOoL. XXIII, No. 1 
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than enough, written in his voluminous 
biography by Mr. Cusack ?—in the ex- 
haustive and fresher monogram of Mr. 
Lecky ?—and does not even Lord O’Ha- 
gan’s compact and eloquent essay, which, 
though it was not spoken at the past cen- 
tenary, has still been printed and circulat- 
ed, give in an attractive and compendious 
shape all that one need know of the public 
vicissitudes and ambitions of Daniel 
O’Connell? I shall be true to the title I 
have chosen, “ O’Connelliana.” I shall 
confine myself to the personality of O’Con- 
nell, merely prefacing these somewhat de- 
sultory comments with a few words on the 
point which “Runnymede” suggests, 
namely, the relations of O’Connell with the 
Whig party thirty-five years ago. 

On the whole, making due allowance for 
the inflated animosity of a personal ene- 
my, and the greatest phrase-maker the 
English language has known, it can 
hardly be said that Mr. Disraeli over- 
states the case. “There are,” wrote Syd- 
ney Smith in 1835, “six remarkable men 
who, in different methods and in different 
degrees, are now affecting the interests of 
this country—the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Brougham, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Sir Robert Peel, and O’Con- 
nell.” Very significant and circumstantial 
confirmation of the accuracy of the estimate 
formed by “ Runnymede” has been supplied 
in Mr. Greville’s journal. Of the negotia- 
tions of Littleton with O’Connell during 
Lord Melbourne’s Administration of 1832, . 
and the fiasco and exposure in which they 
terminated, every one was aware. But 
the famous ‘Memoirs’ gave a much 
clearer idea than was possible before of 
the deliberate and systematic understand- 
ing which was entered into between 
O'Connell and the Whigs. “The Oppo- 
sition,” wrote Mr. Greville, under date of 
July 24, 1835,“ expect a majority of from 
thirty to forty on the amendment. The 
union with O’Connell is complete, how- 
ever long it may last, and he has agreed 
to give up repeal ;” it was just about this 
period that O’Connell formally announced 
that he had determined not to agitate for 
repeal, provided he could secure the rejec- 
tion of the Coercion Laws. On the 30th 
March Lord John Russell, as leader of 
the Whig opposition in the House of 
Cofnmons, when office was now well with- 
in their sight and grasp, gave a dinner to 
his supporters. O’Connell, who was 
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present, declared “it was the most de- 
lightful ‘evening he ever passed in his 
life,” and publicly acknowledged John 
Russell as his leader. A week or two 
later the cabinet of Sir Robert Peel was 
dissolved, and O'Connell received the 
offer of the Mastership of the Rolls, which 
he refused. If Mr. Greville is to be be- 
lieved, he looked higher. On April 14th 
Melbourne is definitively charged with the 
formation of a Government. ‘There were 
two difficulties—Spring-Rice and O’Con- 
nell: the former declined at first to join 
the new Ministry, as he could see no gua- 
rantee of its stability; the latter would 
not say what he wanted. Both these ob- 
stacles were overcome; and then the 
Whig Ministers, in Mr. Greville’s words, 

took fright about Brougham. 
The difficulty was how to deal with a 
bully (O’Connell) and a buffoon (Brough- 
am); and as they have succumbed to 
and bargained with the one, now they are 
going to truckle to the other. 
Nothing can be more meagre than the 
triumph of the Whigs, nor more humiliat- 
ing than their position; even my Whig- 
Radical friends write me word that O’Con- 
nell holds the destiny of the Government 
in his hands, and is acknowledged to be 
the greatest man going.” A few nights 
afterwards Lord Alvanley asked Lord 
Melbourne in the House of Peers whether 
it was true that the Government had en- 
listed in their interest the powerful aid of 
O’Connell ? Commenting upon this ques- 
tion from his place in the House of Com- 
mons, O’Connell called Alvanley “a 
bloated buffoon.” Then came the chal- 
lenge, which Morgan O’Connell took up. 
“It was,” writes Mr. Greville, “agreed 
that no time should be lost. So Damer 
was dispatched to Colonel Hodges, and 
said Alvanley was ready to meet Morgan 
O’Connell. ‘The next morning,’ Hodges 
suggested. ‘No,immediately.’ ‘The par- 
ties joined in Arlington Street, and went 
off in two hackney coaches. . An 
old Irishwoman and a Methodist parson 
came near them, the latter of whom ex- 
horted the combatants in vain to forego 
their sinful purpose. Alvanley replied, 
* Pray, sir, go and mind your own affairs, 
for I have enough to do now to think of 
mine.’ ‘Think of your soul,’ he said. 
‘Yes,’ said Alvanley; “but my body is 
now in the greatest danger.’” 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that an 
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epigram, usually said to have been written 
on this occasion—the refusal of Alvanley’s 
challenge by O’Connell p¢ve—and ascribed 
to Theodore Hook, had been in existence 
for more than twenty years, and was not 
penned by Hook at all. In 1815 Peel 
sent Sir Charles Santon to O’Connell to 
“name a friend,” and the _ Liberator 
‘named’ Mr. Lidwill. As between Peel 
and O’Connell the dispute was subse- 
quently “ arranged ;” but it broke out be- 
tween O’Connell and Sir Charles Santon, 
who challenged each other. Mrs, O’Con- 
nell caused her husband, and Miss Santon 
her father, to be arrested, and it was then 


that C. J. Burke flung off the lines— 


“ Our heroes of Erin escape from the slaughter, 
By reversing the Scriptural command : 
One honors his wife and the other his 
daughter, 
That their days may be long in the land.” 

The secret of O’Connell’s power with 
his countrymen was his consummate 
knowledge of their idiosyncrasies, and his 
natural capacity for reflecting on a glori- 
fied scale their aspirations, their vanity, 
their follies, their conceits. He was an 
epitome of all that is most brilliant in the 
Irish character; and as such his fascina- 
tion and his influence for an Irish crowd 
never failed. He knew when to flatter 
and to wheedle, when to cajole and to 
coax, when to terrify and alarm, when to 
rouse to indignation and when to quell to 
submission. He made his hearers feel 
that they had only to gaze upon his per- 
son and to hear his words to witness an 
apotheosis of all those qualities and cha- 
racteristics which were the chief ground of 
their patriotic pride. ‘“ Nobody,” said one 
who knew him well, and who hated him as 
well as he knew him, “can deny to him 
the praise of inimitable dexterity, versa- 
tility, and even prudence, in the employ- 
ment of the means which he makes con- 
ducive to his ends. He is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the audiences which he ad- 
dresses and the people upon whom he 
practises, and he operates upon their 
passions with the precision of a dexterous 
anatomist who knows the direction of 
every muscle and every fibre of the human 
frame.” And in miscellaneous society, in 
London as well as in Dublin, the Liberator 
could make himself highly agreeable. He 
was a visitor at Holland House, and it 
would not be too much to assume that 
the recognition extended to him had 
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something to do with his temporary aban- 
donment of Repeal. When Mr. Greville 
met him at William Ponsonby’s in 1829, 
the year of Emancipation, he said— 
“ There is nothing remarkable in his man- 
ner, appearance, or conversation, but he 
seems lively, well-bred, and at his ease.” 
In the House of Commons O’Connell 
was a failure, as every man must be who 
has lived the best years of his life and has 
grown incapable of readily adapting him- 
self to a new and peculiar atmosphere. 
He could never quite catch its tone, and 
therefore he could never for long hold its 
ear. His quotations and his adaptations 
of poetry were sometimes exceedingly 
happy. Nothing could be better than his 
parody on Colonels Sibthorp, Percival, 
and Verney : 
“Three colonels in three distant counties 
born, 

Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo, did adorn ; 

The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 

The next in bigotry; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go— 


To beard the third she shaved the other 
two.” 


Of these gentlemen, two were iméderdis and 
the third svfonsus. He was also decidedly 
happy when, on being called to order by 


the Speaker for having characterised the 
interruptions with which he was assailed 
on all sides of the House as “ beastly bel- 
lowings,” he retracted the obnoxious epi- 
thet, but added that he had never heard 
of any bellowings that were not beastly. 
“ Perhaps,” writes his friend Mr. Phillips, 
“ personality was his most besetting sin. 
He had a nickname for every one who 
presumed to thwart him—curt, stinging, 
and vulgar, suiting the rabble taste, and 
easily retained in the rabble memory.” 
The personally aggressive instinct, which 
in the House of Commons found its gra- 
tification in such a jeu d’esprit as that just 
quoted apropos of the three colonels, as- 
sumed a far more vehement aspect on 
popular platforms. “A man,” writes Mr. 
Lecky, the staunch admirer of O’Connell, 
“who did not hesitate to describe the 
Duke of Wellington as ‘a stunted corpo- 
ral,’ and who applied to other opponents 
such terms as ‘a mighty big liar,’ or ‘a 
lineal descendant of the impenitent thief,’ 
or ‘a contumelious cur,’ or ‘a scorpion’ 
(as he called the late Lord Derby), place 
him beyond the pale of courtesy.” But 
there were force, point, and sting in 
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O’Connell’s vituperative phrases. They 
stood the test of all excellence—they 
stuck. His description of Peel’s smile, 
that it was “like the silver plate on a 
coffin,” has only been of late forgotten ; 
and his characterisation of the Zimes, “ it 
lies like a false-numbered milestone, which 
cannot by any possibility tell the truth,” 
is said to have amused no one more than 
the then editor of the Zimes—Barnes. 

Probably the very best account in a 
few words which has ever been written of 
O’Connell, is that bequeathed to us by 
the late Charles Phillips. “He was,” 
writes Phillips, “ the deau ideal of an Irish 
agitator. His every movement was racy 
of the soil. Force, figure, accent, gait, 
and above all, the rollicking, self-assured 
independence of his manner, were so many 
proclamations of his country. As the 
leader of a multitude, especially an Irish 
multitude, he never had a rival. For this 
there was in him a union of qualifications 
rarely found in any individual. He iden- 
tified himself with the national peculiari- 
ties; he stood sponsor for the perfection 
of the Irish peasantry, fired their hopes, 
flattered their foibles, blarneyed their pre- 
tensions. There he stood—broad 
and burly, sincerity itself—a real son of 
the sod; speaking their own tongue, kin- 
dred in tastes, in habits, and by birth, and, 
dearer than all, a Roman like themselves, 
what more could an Irishman desire ?” 
It can have been no ordinary mob orator 
that produced upon Bulwer the profound 
impression left on his mind by O'Connell 
haranguing one of his great open air 
meetings :— 


“Once to my sight the giant thus was given: 

Walled by wide air and roofed by boundless 
heaven; 

Beneath his feet the human ocean lay, 

And wave on wave flowed into space away. 

Methought no clarion could have sent its 
sound 

E’en to the centre of the hosts around ; 

And as I thought rose the sonorous swell, 

As from some church-tower swings the sil- 
very bell. 

Aloft and clear from airy tide to tide, 

It glided easy asa bird may glide. 

To the last verge of that vast audience sent, 

It played with each wild passion as it went ; 

Now stirred to uproar; now the murmurs 
stilled 

And sobs, or laughter, answered as it 
willed ; 

Then did I know what spells of infinite 
choice 

To rouse or lull has the sweet human voice, 
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Then did I learn to seize the sudden clue 
To the grand troublous life antique, to view 
Under the rock-stand of Demosthenes 
Unstable Athens heave her noisy seas.” 


One can understand, after such a de- 
scription as this, the tremendous cry of 
exultation which rose spontaneous from 
the hearts of nearly a quarter of a million 
of human beings, at such a sentence as 
this: “Grattan sat by the cradle of his 
country, and followed her hearse ; it was 
left for me to sound the resurrection 
trumpet, and to show that she was not 
dead but sleeping.” 

Nor was it only as a patriot and an 
orator that O’Connell won the admiration 
and the passionate affection of his coun- 
trymen. ‘The character and the power of 
the man will not properly be understood un- 
less it is remembered that he lived always 
with one eye most keenly open to dramatic 
effect. He never forgot that, as a public 
man, he was always, in a certain sense, 
coram pudblico, and thus, even in the “ se- 
clusion” at Derrynane, he posed in’such a 
way as the more effectively to appeal to 
the popular imagination. It was there 


that the Liberator essayed the ré/e in 
which he delighted, of the typical Irish 


squire. Let me at this point draw upon 
Mr. Neill O’Daunt’s ‘ Recollections ’— 


“On the third or fourth morning after my 
arrival at Derrynane, I was summoned by Mr. 
O'Connell to accompany the hunting party. 
It was not quite six o'clock. The morning 
was clear and bright, and gave promise of a 
beautiful day. We followed a winding path 
called the ‘Meadow Walk,’ which crosses and 
recrosses a merry mountain brook; we as- 
cended the hill of Corkmakister, crossed the 
line of the new road, and ere half-an-hour 
had elapsed a hare was started. It was a glo- 
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rious run; the hare was in view for half-a- 
mile or more, and as the dogs ran to scent, 
they kept so close together that a sheet might 
have covered the pack.--O’Connell, who en- 
joyed the hunt with infinite glee, walked and 
ran from rock to rock to keep the dogs in 
view. The mountain air had already sharp- 
ened my appetite, and I enquired rather anx- 
iously when we should have breakfast. ‘Not 
until we kill two hares,’ replied O’Connell ; 
‘we must earn our breakfast.’ . It was 
a glorious scene ; overhead was a cloudless 
sky ; around us, on every side, was the most 
magnificent scenery, lighted up with brilliant 
sunshine. There was that finest of all 
music, the loud full cry of the beagles, re- 
turned by a thousand echoes; the shouts of 
men and boys, ringing sharp and cheerily 
along the hills; and there was Daniel O’Con- 
nell himself, equalling in agility men not half 
his age, pouring forth one exhaustless stream 
of jest and anecdote, and entering with joy- 
ous zeal into the fullest spirit of the noble 
sport. On days when he did not 
hunt, the mode in which he usually disposed 
of his time at Derrynane, was as follows :— 
After breakfast, the newspapers and letters 
occupied in general from one to two hours; 
he would then, if the day was fine, stroll out 
for a while to the beach, the garden, or to his 
turret in the shrubbery. Whenever I accom- 
panied him on any of these walks, he has in- 
variably pointed out among the surrounding 
rocks, the course of some hunt, and detailed, 
with minuteness that evinced the interest he 
took in the subject, the various turns of the 
hare and the exploits of the dogs. He would 
then return to the house, and spend the rest 
of the day till dinner, in the study. One day 
I found him reading the ‘ Collegians,’ which 
he told me was his favorite work of fic 
tion. ‘I have been reading it over again,’ 
said he, ‘with a melancholy interest. Scan- 
lan was the real name of the man that is 
called Harden Cregan in the novel. I was 
Scanlan’s counsel at the trial, and I knocked 
up the principal witnesses against him ; but 
all would not do; there were proofs enough 
besides, that were quite sufficient to convict 
him.’” 


Temple Bar. 
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WHILE the Arctic Expedition is absent, 
its many well-wishers will often, in imagi- 
nation, place themselves in the company 
of the heroes, will sail beneath frowning 
icebergs with them, and even lend a hand 
in tugging the sledges over the rough ice- 
fields. ‘Thanks to the records of previous 
adventurers, and to the artist’s facile pencil, 
we seem perfectly at home amongst the 
frozen solitudes over which lies the track 
to the north pole. The difficulty of realis- 
' ing these regions lies rather in being able 


to figure to the mind the particular aspects 
of the kingdom of ice, the mosses, lichens, 
vegetation, insects, etc., which will meet 
the explorers’ eyes. At the first blush, it 
might be supposed that the severe cold 
would be fatal to all insect life, yet Otho 
Fabricius collected sixty-three species of 
insects during a residence of six years in 
Greenland. In the still higher latitude of 
Winter Harbor only six species of insects 
were found by Sir E. Parry during his stay 
from September till the following August. 
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But insects do not require for their exist- 
ence a continuous period of warm wea- 
ther so much as hot weather during 
some time of their little lives, so that it 
is perfectly conceivable that high up in 
Smith’s Sound, during the brief summer, 
a few insects may be obtained. The mos- 
quito, it is known, cannot live in the lati- 
tude of Melville Island, so that this pest at 
all events will be conspicuously absent from 
the difficulties of the expedition. Vege- 
tation is meagre enough north of Disco. 
Considering the extreme cold that is to be 
encountered, an interesting question arises 
regarding the birds that may possibly be 
discovered by the arctic voyagers. In our 
conjectures on the point, a very competent 
authority comes to our assistance. Scien- 
tific manuals on the physical and natural 
history of the arctic regions were compiled 
for the present expedition, and Professor 
Newton wrote a paper amongst them on 
the Birds of Greenland, from which we 
will borrow the main features of that coun- 
try’s avifauna, in order to illustrate our sub- 
ject. The phenomena connected with the 
appearance and departure of several of 
the migratory birds which visit Greenland, 
open many very interesting questions, and 
the scientific staff on board the AZrt and 


Discovery will pay especial attention to 


these questions. A few of them may here 
in the first place be indicated. 

Among the dozen gulls or thereabouts 
which frequent the fur-producing countries 
of North America, one of the most grace- 
ful and beautifully colored is Sabine’s 
Gull (Zaius Sadini), discovered, as its 
name imports, by Captain E. Sabine, off 
the west coast of Greenland. This bird 
was met by Sir E. Parry in Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, and again on Melville Peninsula. It 
arrives in high northern latitudes in June; 
but why should it—as it does—depart again 
so early as the month of August? Has it 
accomplished nidification, and finds no 
further need of staying in the frozen north 
fora longer period? Or does the first 
breath of winter deter it from a longer stay, 
as the early frosts of October quicken the 
departure of our swallows? A bird so 
elegantly fashioned as Sabine’s gull, with 
its forked tail, jet black collar, and the cu- 
riously versatile colors of its head, a tinge 
of black, brown, blue, or purple overspread- 
ing it, according to the light in which it is 
viewed, should invite inquiries as to its life- 
history ; and doubtless we shall be wiser 
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on this point should the present expedition 
return safely. 

Again, what a curious history is that of 
the Great Auk (Axa impennis). It has 
had an existence, as known to science, of 
rather less than three hundred years, and 
now, as it is feared, has become extinct. 
First discovered in 1574 by an Icelander 
named Clemens in Danell’s Islands, off the 
east coast of Greenland, a large colony of 
the garefowl, as it was termed, lived on the 
Gairfowlskerry, near Cape Reykjanes. In 
1830 a volcanic eruption caused this reef 
to be swallowed up by the sea, the survi- 
vors of the garefowl escaping to the island 
of Eldey. With the exception of a few 
stuffed birds in different museums, and 
some of their eggs, the rest of this auk’s 
history ig contained in scattered notices of 
its occurrence in the Faroe Islands, North 
America, and Greenland, and even on a 
few points of Great Britain. Its last ap- 
pearances on our shores were at Papa Wes- 
tra, Orkney, 1812; St. Kilda, 1822; Lun- 
dy Island, 1829; and in 1844 at the long 
strand of Castle Freke in Ireland, where 
one was picked up soaked with water after 
a storm, though in 1845 a report was pre- 
valent that a pair had been seen in Belfast 
Bay. At Eldey, off Iceland, a male and 
female were killed in 1844; these are the 
last known in Iceland. Its bones are 
found in Funk Island, off the coast of 
Newfoundland ; and quite recently, traces 
of them have been discovered in Jutland, 
and again in Caithness. And so ends the 
romance of the Great Auk. Originally a 
wingless arctic bird, it floats and dives into 
more southern latitudes till it falls under 
the ken of man. __IIl fitted by its habits to 
contend with his weapons of destruction, 
it gradually fades away before civilisation, 
and, Nature herself seeming to aid in its 
extinction, disappears altogether in 1844 
from his horizon. As the legend which 
Kingsley has so gracefully embodied in 
the Water-babies makes it come years ago 
from ‘Shiney Wall, where it was decently 
cold, and the climate fit for gentlefolks,’ 
will the present Arctic Expedition have the 
glory of rediscovering this bird in its origi- 
nal haunts? At anyrate, any particulars 
which can be collected concerning its his- 
tory will be looked for by all ornithologists 
with great eagerness. Another very rare 
bird, Ross’s Gull (Rhodostethia rosea), of 
which only seven or eight examples have 
been seen, may be looked for in Smith’s 
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Sound, Three of these specimens were 
shot in Disco Bay. 

Another interesting question, lately re- 
ferred to in our columns, and which it may 
be hoped will be solved by our arctic he- 
roes, relates to the breeding-place of the 
Knot (Zringa Canutus), a little bird very 
well known to all dwellers on the east coast 
of England. This bird is about the size 
of a large snipe, and throngs during au- 
tumn and spring our own coasts, as well 
as those of Europe and North America. 
It must breed in large numbers somewhere 
in the arctic regions, for it regularly retires 
northward for that purpose, and has been 
tracked north of Iceland. It has not been 
seen on the east coast of Greenland, nor 
yet on Spitzbergen; it is supposed, there- 
fore, that the countries to the west and 
north of Greenland are the goal of its 
northward migration. On the hypothesis 
of an open circumpolar sea, it is possible 
that the breeding-haunts of this little bird 
may be found on its comparatively milder 
shores. At anyrate, some contributions 


may be obtained towards a solution of the 
singular migratory movements of the bird. 
We have as yet spoken only of its north- 
ward migration; but towards the end of 


summer, it returns to us in still greater 
numbers than before, both old and young 
birds together frequenting our shores, till 
inclement cold weather drives them very 
far southward, until the following spring. 
The ordinary birds of Greenland are 
pretty well known, thanks to the labors 
of foreign naturalists, and the observations 
made by Parry, Ross, and M‘Clintock. 
Professor Newton catalogues them as 
about sixty-three, while some sixty-two 
more have been occasionally taken there. 
The majority are, as might be expected, 
littoral and aquatic birds. From these 
denizens of Greenland a selection of thirty- 
six is made, which he deems, from a con- 
sideration of their life-histories elsewhere, 
and from various facts which seem to bear 
on their geographical range, may very 
likely be met in the extreme arctic regions. 
At the same time, he frankly avows that ‘if 
the expedition meets with thirty species in 
Smith’s Sound, it will surpass expectation.’ 
Writing, however, as Professor Newton 
does, for the crews of the two ships, who 
cannot all be supposed to be ornithologists, 
though all would gladly further the inter- 
ests of ornithology if they have a chance, 
it was as well to be liberal in his account 
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of the species which science reasonably sup- 
poses may be found in the polar regions. 
Opening summer in 4876 will discover, 
we may hope, the crew of the 4/rt, which 
has wintered high up in Smith’s Sound 
some way north of her consort, cheerily 
starting, after the long dreary winter, to 
visit the depot of provisions which they 
established some eighty miles north of their 
winter-quarters, by means of a sledge-jour- 
ney lasting three weeks, in the middle of 
the previous September. Most persons 
either saw the sledges and equipments of 
the men at Portsmouth before the ships 
left, or are able to form a tolerably correct 
notion of them from the engravings which 
were then published. Probably but few 
dogs survive, the extreme cold of the win- 
ter having acted on them, as it is well 
known to do, much as excessive summer 
heat is wont to do on their relatives in 
more temperate climes. The blue-jackets, 
therefore, have harnessed themselves to the 
sledges as enthusiastically as they did to the 
guns in the Crimean war, and the party is 
slowly moving to the mysterious pole at 
the rate of about ten milesaday. Every- 
where, green ice capped with white snow, 
a dreary waste, meets their eyes, while in 
front lies a rugged region of contorted and 
riven ice, broken up by the sea, and again 
frozen into grotesque forms, spanned by 
the ‘water-sky’ overhead, which tells of 
open water. The travellers are beyond 
the ordinary haunts of the polar bear; all 
is still, vast, colorless, and monotonous. 
On a sudden, what seems an animated 
bundle of snow-flakes rises into the clear 
gray sky on one side of the party, and on 
being shot, turns out to be a snowy owl, 
which had been picking the bones of a 
long-tailed duck. Both these birds have 
been shot in Scotland. Soon a “ gaggle” 
(as the little company would be termed in 
British sporting books) of Brent, or per- 
haps snow geese, wings its way athwart 
their path. A rock ptarmigan or two are 
brought down on the highest part of the 
day’s journey, reminding several of the 
officers of bygone days on the peeks of the 
Western Highlands, when grouse would 
not lie in the corries below, and the only 
way to fill a bag was toclimb for a chance 
at the ptarmigan on the mountains’ brows. 
These are now eagerly welcomed, as an 
addition to the evening meal, and seem a 
link to bind their slayers still closer with 
the far-off delights of home. On, on, the 
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weary travellers plod, conversation having 
ceased, the ringing of the steel-bound sled- 
ges on the hardened ice-crusts being often 
the only sound heard, and that so mono- 
tonous, as to conspire, together with the 
biting air, to render the party very drowsy. 
On a sudden a whistle of wings is heard, 
and up dash some plover, our familiar Brit- 
ish gray plover, now in summer plumage, 
the little ringed dotterel of our sea-shores ; 
or, perchance, a ‘trip’ of the American 
golden plover, distinguished from the well- 
known European bird by having the axil- 
lary plume under the wing gray instead of 
white; while a skua hovers on their flanks ; 
and, most delightful now of all sights, be- 
cause it is so homelike, on a neighboring 
mass of granite and gravel—the moraine 
of some glacier which ages ago crawled 
down into the sea—sits a croaking raven. 
Omens are unthought of amidst the stern 
realities of arctic sledge-travelling. Its 
hoarse voice now sounds more delightful 
than ever sung the most melodious of 
nightingales in the copses of distant 
Oxfordshire. 

May fancy track the little party further ? 
Two hours more of their laborious drag- 
. ging being over, they stand on the frozen 
sand of the great circumpolar ocean. Gray, 
dim, and weird-like, it stretches away to 
the pole in gentle swells, unruffled by any 
breeze, and apparently but slightly anima- 
ted by tidal force. Its vastness and its sad 
aspect, broken by no sail, and never yet 
visited by civilised man, awe the party 
into silence ; but abundance of birds with 
their loud calls and vigorous swoops, soon 
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destroy this sense of desolation ; as on our 
own shores, the turnstone and the sander- 
ling run up and down at the edge of the 
wavelets ; sandpipers and phalaropes fleck 
the distant flats; the arctic tern careers in 
mid-air, like the swallow of an English 
summer ; eider-ducks, the little kittiwake, 
and the glaucous gull clamor in an adjoin- 
ing inlet, where the great northern diver, 
the puffin, the guillemot, and the little auk 
are diving in all the exuberance of joy at 
the tardy blossoming of their cheerless sum- 
mer. It is a busy scene, such as the orni- 
thologists amongst the men remember to 
have seen off an Orkney skerry, or beneath 
the wave-lashed ledges of Donegal. While 
the tent is being erected, and they are look- 
ing over the unknown ocean before them 
with much the same longing eyes as did 
Sir S. Baker when he surveyed the vast 
and mysterious waters of the Nyanza Lake 
rolling towards him from the distant haze 
which closed in the west, a shout from one 
naturalist almost beside himself with de- 
light, proclaims that he sees a couple of 
great auks stolidly contemplating him from 
a ledge of ice, and amazed at the intru- 
sion! But here the work of fancy ends ; 
and we must leave to the anxiously expect- 
ed return of the expedition the exact par- 
ticulars of this marvellous rencontre with 
the bird over whose existence hangs such 
a perplexing veil. We have performed our 
task, and indicated to the reader what 
species of birds may be met by England’s 
heroes in the circumpolar regions.— Cham- 
bers’s Fournal, 
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BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “MISTRESS JUDITH,” ETC. 


XLII. 


TOWARDS EVENING. 


CHAPTER 


JONATHAN spoke very little to Miss 
Lynn. He watched her going up and 
down, setting the cups upon the tables, or 
spreading the large white cloths with her 
small hands. He watched the lights and 
shadows on her face under the shade-hat ; 
the small determined mouth, the quick 
gentle ways, that many others than Jona- 
than, if they could have had the chance, 
would have watched too. Now and then 
she raised her earnest grey eyes to his face, 


when she asked him a question; and 
Jonathan looked at them a moment, and 
thought they were like no eyes he had 
ever seen before; and then looked away 
quickly at the may-trees or at the limes. 
They were not for him, those eyes: what 
use to look at them ? 

He had learnt to give up what he cared 
for most: he could do it again, since he 
must do it. The first sacrifice had in- 
volved another; for if he had been away 
now, and a prosperous mechanic, this face 
would never have troubled him. And it 
was the one face he knew that could. 
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Rosy, comely country maidens had never 
touched Jonathan’s heart, or made it ache. 
It was the still, pale face, which bewitched 
Aaron Falk, that had conquered him at 
last. 

And yet he could say nothing to her ; 
he could only hold his peace. What 
would his fourteen to nineteen shillings 
a-week (and how hardly earned they 
were), and his humble trade, look, in Aer 
eyes? She had seen his home, two- 
roomed, and tiny ; she knew him best in 
his work-day clothes, hammering in the 
dark forge, a common blacksmith. 

And she was better born he knew. 
Her father had been a small farmer. Per- 
haps the grandfathers of both were on 
the same footing; but a step once made 
among the humbler classes is not easily 
forgotten, or given up. Once a farmer's 
daughter, always a farmer’s daughter. The 
son of a laborer could be no match for 
her. 

He should never tell, he knew; how 
strangely her presence stirred him. He 
was a man of few words; and where his 
feelings were concerned, Jonathan became 
a sealed book, And, as for speaking now, 
what was there tosay? He did not hope 
to have the schoolmistress for his wife; 
at least he said he did not. He only 
wanted to see her, to watch her, to have a 
look sometimes into the depth of those 
grey eyes. 

She was going to be the brewer's wife, 
all the people said. Should he care to 
look into her eyes then? Could he do it 
then? Jonathan started when that 
thought came to him, and said he had no 
hope. She was going to have a good 
home, and he hoped she would be happy. 
He could not help feeling that she must 
be happy anywhere, because anywhere she 
would be loved. 


Presently the children came defiling 
through the field. Mr. May said grace. 
Miss Lynn marshalled them quietly into 


their places. It was wonderful how she 
managed them, without any loud orders 
or bustle. She lifted her hand, or let it 
fall, and all the hundred and ten bright 
little eyes hung upon it, and understood 
the sign. 

Jael was plodding backwards and for- 
wards with hot tea in cans. Ben Bower 
presided over the milk. The bread and 
butter had been cut and-stacked at the 
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Place by the farmers’ daughters and Mrs. 
Myse. 

There was a great silence among the 
children, deep in hot tea, and with their 
mouths full. Only the replenishing of 
cups and mugs went on; and hands 
shining with soap were stretched out for 
more and for more. 

The sun beat down fiercely, but the 
tables were under the lime-trees, and 
balmy breaths of air stole in now and then, 
and stirred the children’s hair, and made 
ripples in the tea. The sunbeams danced 
out and in over the white cloth, and over 
the parterre of gay Sunday hats and 
cloaks, And, as hunger was satisfied, 
voices began to rise in a happy half- 
whispered babble. 

“You may talk as much as you like, 
my dears,” said Mrs. Myse, rubbing her 
hands and smiling. “ We wish you to be 
happy, as well as good to-day.” 

This had the effect of producing a deep 
and profound silence. No one had any- 
thing to say. 

“T think they have done, Ma’am,” said 
Miss Lynn. “ Would you be so kind, sir, 
as to say grace ?” 

She turned to Mr. May, who had moved 
away a few steps. He had gone forward 
to meet Aaron Falk. 

The brewer had his hand in the cu- 
rate’s; but everyone saw his eyes had 
gone beyond him, to where Daphne Lynn 
stood. 

He forgot the hundred and ten bright 
little eyes, Miss Sophy’s, and Miss Maria’s 
keen interest in his affairs, Mrs. Myse’s 
gentle knowing peeps from under the 
thin black fringe of her parasol. He was 
at Daphne’s side, and holding her hand. 

Every one saw that his color changed ; 
that from the moment his eyes had rested 
on her he had not been the composed self- 
possessed Aaron Falk they all knew so 
well. Daphne, who was not agitated as 
he was, felt that every one had seen it, 
and a shade of pink came into her face, 
The brewer’s heart leaped for joy when he 
saw it. It was the first time she had 
shown any embarrassment in his presence, 
He hailed the token as full of hope. 

Mr. May said grace. The children, led 
by Miss Lynn, chanted the Amen. Then 
she said “You may go now;” and the 
forms were pushed back, and they tumbled 
over each other into the grass, picked 
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themselves up and ran on with wild shouts 
of glee, dispersing themselyes over the 
field. 

Meantime Jonathan had been putting 
up swings in the field, swings of all heights 
for children of all sizes. 

He always put his heart in his work, as 
Mr. Falk used to say, in the days when 
Jonathan pleased him, when Mr. Falk’s 
books and maps were all at the disposal 
of the young blacksmith. He did not 
look round, though Miss Lynn was at the 
tea-table, till his job was over. Then he 
came leisurely back across the grass with 
a twist of rope in his hand, 

The children rushed past him. The 
table was empty, except at one end where 
a knot of people (not children) were 
standing. 

Mr. May and Mrs. Myse were there ; 
Miss Sophy and Miss Maria, farmer 
Bates’ daughters, and two or three other 
assistants were there. Daphne Lynn was 
there, and a child was clinging to her 
skirt; and close behind her, trying, as 
Jonathan thought, to put himself between 
her and the rest of the group, stood Aaron 
Falk. 

Jonathan came up to Mrs. Myse, and 
touched his hat. 

“ Shall you want me any more, Ma’am ?” 
he asked. 

“ Not to help, thank you, Jonathan, but 
we shall want you to have tea, after all 
your kind exertions.” 

“No, thank you, Ma’am,” he began; 
but Mrs. Myse, turning to Daphne, said— 

“ Miss Lynn, would you kindly make 
Jonathan a cup of tea ?” 

Daphne went to the table at once ; the 
child still clung to her skirt, and followed 
her. 

“JT am afraid it is cold, Mr. Cleare,” 
she said; “ you must be very tired ; won't 
you sit down ?” 

“ No, thank you,” he answered ; but he 
came and stood near her, only a few feet 
from her. 

He did not want the tea; he would 
have liked a glass of beer much better ; 
but he wanted this from Daphne's hand. 
A savage pleasure seized him when he saw 
the brewer standing, disconsolate, under 
the limes, obliged now to devote himself 
to Mrs. Myse. 

It might be the last time he should ever 
speak to her; something in Mr. Falk’s 
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manner made him think the crisis could 
not be far oft. To-day it might be set- 
tled, and then he could never look into 
those grey eyes again. 

He was looking into them, standing 
near her, strangely miserable and strangely 
happy, when a sharp cry close beside 
them caused every one to look round. 

Ben Bower and Jael had been clearing 
the table; they were putting the mugs 
one into the other, and laying them in the 
basket. 

And the cry came from Jael’s lips. 

Daphne ran to her. 

“What is it, Jael? What is it?” she 
said, kneeling down on the grass beside 
her, for the poor woman had sunk down 
upon it, and was as pale as marble. 

Jael made no answer; there was a 
gurgling sound only in her throat; she 
was either fighting for breath, or trying to 
speak. 

“ Has she been ill ?” they asked of Ben ; 
“did you notice anything before ?” 

“ She been a-holding her heart this few 
minutes, but she often do that; I didn’t 
take no count of it; she mostly holds 
that when she’s tired; she looked up 
queer at some of you there, sir, and then 
she cried out; but she’d been breathing 
hard a few minutes, like she was out 0’ 
breath.” 

“ Poor Jael, my poor Jael,” said Daphne 
to herself, reproachfully ; “I’ve not been 
thinking of you at all; I know she gets 
easily tired ; she often holds her heart and 
complains of a pain there,” she added, 
turning to Mr. May and Mrs. Myse, who 
were standing over her. 

Daphne had unloosed Jael’s gown at 
the throat, and was chafing her cold hands. 

‘She ought to have brandy,” said Mr. 
Falk, obliged to come up and show 
some concern. Then he retreated again, 
and walked about the field examining the 
swings. 

Mr. May followed him, after Mrs. Myse 
with a flushed face had consulted with 
him in a whisper. 

“ Falk, I am afraid we have no brandy ; 
you know we can’t afford such things ; 
may they send for some to your house ?” 

“Send! Oh yes, of course,” was the 
answer; “send Ben.” 

The next thing that Aaron Falk saw, was 
Jael Thorne being led across the field, and 
out into the road, by Jonathan, whose 
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arm was supporting her ; and on the other 
side was the schoolmistress, on whose 
shoulder Jael’s hand rested. 

Should he send a cart for her? The 
thought came to him, and then stuck in 
his throat. 

But as he saw her feeble uncertain 
steps, and knew that Daphne Lynn was 
going to be taken from him, that he might 
not see her again that day, he changed 
his mind again. 

“ Ben, go and ask if the light cart can 
be of use—it it shall follow them. And 
if they want it, harness the grey mare and 
put her to.” 

The answer came back. 

“Jael ’ud rather go afoot, sir. 
coming round again.” 

Mr. Falk looked vexed. 

“ Alfred, dear,” said Mrs, Myse, calling 
him aside and holding his button, “may 
Iask poor Mr. Falk to supper? I do 
think he wants an opportunity, and it 
would be so nice. Fancy having that 


She’s 


dear little woman at the brewery !” 

“ But the dear little woman has gone,” 
said Mr. May, smiling. 

“Yes, but she’ll be back for supper. 
She and her mother are both to come. 
But I have not asked the Bates; and 


there is the cold mutton, and I have made 
a cake.” 

Alfred May thought it was seldom he 
could give his aunt a pleasure. And, if 
the truth be told, he was as anxious as 
she was that Miss Lynn should marry his 
good friend, Mr. Falk. So he nodded his 
assent. 

Aaron Falk was not engaged ; he would 
be most happy to come. 

He went about amongst the children 
all the remainder of the afternoon, playing 
with them, even swinging them. He 
talked to the women who sat in groups 
upon the grass with their babies ; he held 
the transparently thin parasol over Mrs. 
Myse’s head while she did the same. 

These things were not after his own 
heart. But the afternoon was passing ; 
the shadows were getting long. Soon the 
screaming and the swinging would cease, 
and he should see Miss Lynn again. 

But why had that fool Jonathan gone 
with her ? 

And why had Jael fainted ? 

He ‘put the last question from him 
without answer. He had nothing to do 
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with the poor charwoman or her state of 
health. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


“ PIMPERNELS DOZING.” 


“T wisH as you'd go back, missus,” said 
Jael, as they passed the brewery and the 
church, and took the turn to the field, the 
shortest way to Josiah’s cottage. 

“T can’t go back till I see you better,” 
said the schoolmistress. “Are we going 
too fast, Jael ?” 

Jonathan slackened his pace. Jael was 
leaning heavily on his arm, and her steps 
were still uncertain, but the livid bluish 
color had left her face. 

“ What did you feel ?” asked Daphne, 
with concern, She had never thought to 
see Jael walk home again. 

“ Feel ?” she repeated, feebly, “I don’t 
know as how I felt. But I'd been feelin’ 
sadly through the carryin’ and that, and 
the heat; and I knew as a straw ‘ud up- 
set me. And, somehow, I looked up, and 
seed him—and—” 

Jael stopped short. The perspiration 
came out on her forehead. She felt she 
had made a false step, for Jonathan's hand 
had touched her arm suddenly, and she 
knew it was to silence her. She had for- 
gotten that she was not alone with Jona- 
than; her head was still giddy and be- 
wildered. 

“ Saw whom ?” said Miss Lynn, with a 
strange anxiety in her voice, looking first 
at Jael and then at Jonathan for an an- 
swer. 

Jonathan was looking straight ahead. 
His face had a new expression on it—that 
Miss Lynn could see. She could not in- 
terpret the look, but the meaning of it was 
the thought chasing through his brain— 
why had he been a fool, and silenced 
Jael? He could never be a traitor and 
break his promise, even to Aaron Falk; 
but he might have let another do it, and 
been blameless: the cup, so close to the 
brewer's lips, might have been snatched 
away at that moment, but for his foolish 
impulse, Another instant, and Jael would 
have betrayed at least that, in some way, 
Aaron Falk had wronged her, that the 
sight of him had “ upset” her, as she said. 
Even at that moment, Jonathan knew that 
the first impulse had been the right one: 
“but, O God,” he said to himself, “ how 
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hard the right way seemed!” Was there 
no time when a little evil might bring about 
a great good? And this time he was 
tempted to no evil, to no slandering of 
another man for his own selfish purposes, 
to no movement of dastard jealousy. To 
keep silence, and let Jael speak, was all 
that he needed to have done. It seemed 
to him that that one quiet movement of 
his hand was all that stood between him- 
self and Daphne Lynn, and he himself 
had upheld the barrier that divided them. 

A moment after, he remembered all the 
other barriers that Jael’s words could 
never have removed. He remembered 
that if Miss Lynn refused Aaron Falk to- 
day, it would not make him, Jonathan, a 
fit match for her. His eyes fell. He 
turned them on Daphne with a look of 
penitence, as if he had been doing her an 
ifnury. Ah, if she could know the devil 
that possessed him sometimes, she would 
not be walking with him now. 

“It has been very hot,” said Miss 
Lynn; “you ought not to have worked 
as you did.” But they both knew by her 
tone that she was quite aware her ques- 
tion had been unanswered. 

They went slowly on in silence. The 
cool grass was pleasant to their tired feet ; 
the sound of Daphne’s dress upon the 
daisies made a soft rippling accompani- 
ment to their troubled thoughts. 

So soft, that at last the trouble melted 
away, and only the rippling went on, 
soothing them all, and making the sweet 
evening sweeter. 

The sun was only halfway down the 
heavens; it was still too warm for walk- 
ing fast, even if Jael’s strength had been 
equal to it. 

“I’m keepin’ you long,” said Jael, her 
hand still on Daphne’s shoulder. “I can 
walk now, Jonathan, lad, without your 
arm, on’y keep a-nigh me a while longer.” 

“We are not in any hurry,” said 
Daphne, “ we like going slowly; at least,” 
she added, hastily, “ I can answer for my- 
self. It is heaven to be walking through 
the fields on such an evening. But—do 
you want to go back ?” she asked, turning 
to Jonathan, 

He colored. 

“I'd a deal rather go on,” he answered. 

“There ain’t no flowers now,” said 
Jael to Daphne; “you miss the flowers, 
I count.” 
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“Yes; I miss the flowers in the fields 
and woods: they are more beautiful than 
any garden-flowers, But there are a few 
here ; there are some pimpernels going to 
sleep.” 

She did not stoop to pick them, for Jael 
would have lost the support of her shou!- 
der. Jonathan fell behind. 

‘*Well, I’d never say that, if I’d got 
roses like your’n,” said Jael. “ Jonathan, 
lad, the missus here says she favors the 
field flowers the best. She don’t make no 
count 0’ your roses.” 

Jonathan had come to Daphne's side. 
He had a little bunch of half closed pim- 
pernels in his hand. He was holding 
them tenderly, but not offering them to 
Miss Lynn. 

“ How pretty!’ said she; “so small 
and yet so beautifully made.” 

“ He made a good job o’ it, did the 
Lord,” said Jael. “ He didn’t scamp His 
work, not with the lessest of ’em.” 

“Have you got fine roses?” asked 
Daphne, turning to Jonathan, who still 
held the pimpernels in his hand, 

“ It’s the roses as grows in your garden, 
I mean,” said Jael, standing still a mo- 
ment to rest. “ He planted ’em all for 
Muster Byles,” and she pointed to Jona- 
than. 

“Did you?” said Miss Lynn, with 
pleased surprise. “I have always won- 
dered how a man who had such bad 
health could have managed them so well. 
We have had such roses this year, Mr. 
Cleare. I don’t think you have ever seen 
them.” 

“ Are there any left?” said Jonathan, 
looking wistfully into her face. Perhaps 
she might ask him to come and see them. 

“ A few,” said Daphne. “Will you 
come and see them? We should be so 
glad if you would come and look at them 
at any time, whether I am at home or 
not.” 

His face fell. 
home or not.” A cold invitation. 
what had he hoped for ? 

Daphne saw the change. She won- 
dered how she had pained him. She 
watched him as they turned down the 
lane. What Mrs. Myse had said was very 
true. There was something very “ relia- 
ble” about Jonathan. And it seemed to 
her there was something more in him than 
that. There was that indescribable we- 


“ Whether she was at 
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know-not-what that makes us feel a subtle 
sense of sympathy for some who come 
across our paths. 

He had known trouble; that Daphne 
Lynn could see: though she did not guess 
that even now he was troubled, that now 
he was fighting a harder fight than when 
he gave up his career and his ambition 
five years ago. 

She only knew of the one struggle, and 
she thought as she looked at him that she 
should like him to be her friend. She felt 
he had picked the flowers for her. She 
held out her hand as they reached Josiah 
Thorne’s cottage, and said, 

** Will you give me those pimpernels ?” 

He looked up with a quick, keen 
glance. Was she mocking him and his 
half shut flowers ? 

But there was no mockery in her face. 
And silently he gave her the flowers. 

A little, a very little of their bright 
color passed out of the land of dreams 
where they had gone to, into Daphne's 
quiet face. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


A CRISIS. 


JONATHAN stayed to help Jael up the 


ladder. Then he bid them good evening 
and went home. 

He could not trust himself to walk 
home with Miss Lynn, even if she had al- 
lowed it, which he thought very doubtful. 

He went back thinking how near to 
her he had been at every step of that 
sweet evening walk. He kept as close to 
the very path they had taken as was pos- 
sible across the trackless field. Some- 
times he fancied he could see their trace 
upon the grass, a whiter shade of green 
where her dress had passed over the 
meadow ; the spot where he had stopped 
to pick ‘the pimpernele—the pimpernels 
that she had taken. 

His. heart gave a/leap, tumultuous 
rather than happy, thinking that she had 
asked him for them, that even now they 
were hers, and in her keeping. 

‘Drew was in the village street talking 
with;,some other men just home from 
work,‘ when Jonathan came up. 

“-‘Had-your supper ?” asked Andrew. 

“No; I.don’t want supper. Iam go- 
ing up to shut the forge and see after the 
fire, Come up, won’t you ?” 
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Andrew followed him with his hands in 
his pockets. 

The coo of the evening had hardly set 
in yet. It was still close and warm, 
though the sun had gone down and the 
dust kept rising under the feet of work- 
men going home. 

The two friends sat down on the bench 
outside the forge, and smoked the pipe of 
peace together. An hour went very 
quickly, and the soft grey twilight of a 
summer evening, that is neither light nor 
darkness, but a tryst between the two, 
crept silently over the village. ‘The hap- 
py tired-out children were all asleep, 
though on other summer nights the mo- 
thers, who were not averse to knitting in 
the gardens or on the road themselves, let 
them roll on the grass or in the dust, as 
they liked, till the low crowded rooms 
were cooled by evening breezes, and 
sleep was possible. But to-day, all 
through the heat of the afternoon, they 
had romped, and see-sawed, and swung 
till in sheer exhaustion they had flung 
themselves down under the lime-trees, and 
had shaded their eyes even then from the 
glints of sun that shot down through peep- 
holes in the dense foliage. If Miss Lynn 
had been there they would have asked for 
stories, and would not, they all knew, have 
been refused. But Miss Lynn had gone 
away with Jael Thorne. So they lay 
upon their backs and made themselves 
happy as only children can, while Mr. 
May and Mrs. Myse and their elders saun- 
tered through the field or rested on the 
benches at the tea-table. 

“ After tea,” said Mrs, Myse, trying to 
look unconscious, “ we will all go into the 
shrubbery. It is so sweet there on an 
evening like this.” 

Miss Sophy and Miss Maria Bates and 
the other farmers’ daughters who had not 
been asked to supper, had taken them- 
selves away. Mrs. Myse, with unusual 
cautioh and diplomacy, had not allowed 
it to transpire that Miss Lynn and Mr. 
Falk were to remain. Miss Sophy and 
Miss Maria had ceased to hope for the 
honor of any attention from the rich 
brewer. Jealousy had never fanned the 
flame of their warm interest in him; for 
he had never favored other maidens with 
his smiles. To-day they had exchanged 
glances, seeing his unusual manner with 
the schoolmistress. But it was not likely 
that meant anything; Mr. Falk was not 
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the person to make so bad a match as ¢hat. 
The farmer's daughters, who spelt indiffe- 
rently and dressed worse, looked with con- 
descension only upon Daphne Lynn, who 
had to earn her bread, and teach naughty 
village children all day long. No won- 
der she always dressed so quietly; what 
else could she afford ? And Miss Sophy 
adjusted the pink rose nodding at the side 
of her hat as if in approval of her kindly 
reflections, and tossed back the shining 
brown curl that strayed upon her shoul- 
der. 

Mr. Falk was “not a marrying man,” 
said Miss Sophy and Miss Maria, and so 
comforted themselves. 

“ Come down and see the swans,” said 
Andrew, when he had knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe. “ It’s too hot for supper 
or sleeping. Let’s take a turn, I’m 
cramped with sitting here.” 

They went down to the gate of the ap- 
proach to the Place, and opening it, leant 
over the parapet of the bridge to watch 
the swans. Andrew had brought some 
bread to throw to them. 

The hen had gone to her nest with her 
downy little ones. ‘They could see her, a 
white spot among the osiers on the other 
side. ‘The other swan was on the water, 


his long neck turned under his wing. It 
seemed as if he, like other people in Shel- 
bourne, was loath to go to bed on such a 


night as this. He woke up and came 
proudly rowing himself to the bridge, 
when Andrew called, and the bread made 
circles on the still water. 

While they stood there they heard 
voices in the shrubbery walks. It must 
be Mr. May and Mrs. Myse out walking. 
Jonathan and Andrew felt no shyness at 
being within the grounds; all the people 
were allowed now to walkthere. Indeed, 
the fences and palings were so broken 
down and useless that to forbid it would 
have been folly. Who could prevent the 
children from coming in to pick the wild 
flowers that grew there so plentifully ? 
And if the children came, why not others. 
Mr. May liked to see his people about. It 
flattered him, poor man, that he should have 
anything they cared to share with him. 
He liked them to share his pleasures, and 
if the moss-grown walks and tangled 
shrubberies pleased them, it pleased him 
too to see them there. 

When the voices had died away, Jona- 
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than and Andrew walked on. They were 
both thinking of the night when last they 
had been here together, coming so trou- 
bled and leaving so comforted. 

“T ain’t nearer the truth now than I 
was then,” said Andrew to his friend. 
“ And yet I know I’m not down-hearted 
like I was. It’s all along of being sure of 
you, Jonathan—of being able to speak out 
my mind.” 

“ You haven’t been to see ’Scilla, have 
you ?” asked Jonathan, as they walked on 
and turned into the winding paths. 

Andrew shook his head for answer. 

“I’m glad you haven’t; it would be of 
no use,” said Jonathan. “I’m glad you 
haven’t been.” 

“ I know she’s happy enough,” said An- 
drew, pulling the petals out of an ox-eye 
daisy he had picked, and looking down. 
“]T ast Jael after her, and she al’ays tells me 
she hears as she don’t make no trouble at 
all. ‘That keeps me quiet, it does, and I 
don’t think I could bear to go and see her, 
if Ispeak the truth. You don’t think there’s 
anything I could do for her, do you ?” 

Jonathan did not answer. Andrew 
looked up and heard footsteps on the 
walk. They could see no one yet, but 
they could hear voices coming nearer. 

“It’s more than I hoped for,” a man’s 
voice was sayiag; “it makes my life look 
different even—” 

The speaker stopped suddenly. Aaron 
Falk and Miss Lynn were face to face 
with Jonathan and Andrew. 

Daphne had had hers turned away when 
first Jonathan saw them. She was look- 
ing into the shrubs as if to avoid Aaron 
Falk’s gaze. And he was gazing at her, 
his hand was stretched out as if begging 
for her hand; and she was wavering only, 
uncertain, not indignant. 

As they came upon Jonathan and An- 
drew she had colored deeply, as deeply as 
was possible for that pale face. 

Aaron Falk had colored too; but his 
blush changed to an angry annoyance 
when he recognised the two young men 
who had thus interrupted him, who must 
have overheard his passionate avowal to 
Daphne Lynn. 

Andrew said “Good night, sir,” and 
stepped into the grass to let them pass. 
Jonathan stood still in the path a mo- 


ment, and looked the brewer full in the 
face. 
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“ Let this lady pass,” said Aaron Falk, 
angrily ; “have you forgotten your man- 
ners, Cleare ?” 

Jonathan mechanically moved off the 
path. He noticed no anger in the 
brewer's tone. His own thoughts were 
enough for him just then. 

Miss Lynn looked up, and their eyes 
met. She looked at him, and it was more 
than a passing glance. Jonathan felt that; 
but the meaning of the look, how could 
he interpret it? Eyes like Daphne 
Lynn’s are so often full of a strange, wist- 
ful earnestness, when a hard heart is hid- 
den beneath their veil. 

They passed by, and Jonathan stood 
still on the spot where he had mether. It 
was all over now. ‘The crisis had come; 
and Miss Lynn had the prosperous man, 
with his money, his lovely house, his edu- 
cation, his manners, his love, at her feet 

And she had “ooked away only, when he 
besieged her ear. “Ifshe had not cared 
for him,” said Jonathan, “she would not 
have been there with him alone.” His 
“life seemed different,” the brewer had 
said, 

Well might it seem different. 

Two hours ago Jonathan’s life seemed 
different. ‘The sun was up then, and they 
were walking together, he and_ she, 
through the summer fields. 

Now the sun had set. A walk in the 
shrubbery, a meeting in the path, a few 
words overheard—and the illusion was 
dispelled. 

It could not be a bitter blow, said he to 
himself, for he had never known hope. 

But, ah! if it might have been someone 
else that Miss Lynn had blessed—anyone 
but this man, Aaron Falk! 

Mr. May, Mrs. Myse, and Mrs, Lynn 
passed him by, not fifty yards behind the 
happy lovers. 

“We shall all like it,” Mr. May was 
saying to Mrs. Lynn; “it is what my 
aunt has long hoped for.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
ANDREW’S DREAM. 


Ir seemed to Jonathan that a year passed 
over him in the half-hour that it took him 
and Andrew to reach home. 

He was vexed with himself; it seemed 
to him he had fallen in his own esteem. 
For, all through, he had told himself that 
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his feeling for Miss Lynn was—well, he 
could not say what it was, the experience 
being so new to him—but there had been 
no hope, he said, mixed with his jealous 
concern for her welfare. 

Now he knew, by the dull pain at his 
heart, by the sudden deadness of the eve- 
ning sky and of the landscape, that he 
had before felt to be beautiful and sooth- 
ing, that hope had been with him, and 
had now taken flight. It is a thankless 
task to try and paint a sorrow like this. 
In later life we wonder at the pain it was 
possible in youth to suffer; or we forget 
that such suffering ever was for us, and 
smile over the foolish, imaginary griefs of 
a younger generation, with the compla- 
cency of a longer experience and a supe- 
rior wisdom. 

But the pain is none the less hard to 
bear, because half its sting is added by the 
growing-pains of youth. And it is enough 
to say that Jonathan suffered as the young 
only suffer. 

All the more he suffered because no 
one had yet found the key to the locked 
chamber where he hid away all that 
seemed to him too sacred for telling. Not 
that he would put it in that way, for he 
was little given to naming or analysing, 
and only knew that it could not be with 
him as it was with Andrew, who poured 
out his heart freely so soon as it was bur- 
dened. ‘The more a thing weighed upon 
Jonathan’s mind the more he kept si- 
lence. 

It was the worse for him in more ways 
than one, for he had many a stab from 
his friend’s lips that he might have been 
spared if he had been less reticent and 
Andrew more discerning. 

But the time had come for even An- 
drew’s eyes to be opened. He had been 
too long a scholar in the school of afflic- 
tion not to see that his friend was another 
man after the encounter in the shrubbery 
walk. 

And now it was his turn to keep si- 
lence. He felt he could not touch upon 
Jonathan’s trouble unsolicited. Plain An- 
drew was conscious that his friend’s re- 
serve set its seal upon his lips also, A man 
of keener intellect and coarser mind would 
have felt no scruple in telling Jonathan 
that he had discovered his secret. An- 
drew was the reverse of this; if his intelli- 
gence had not helped him to guess the 
truth before, his feelings prevented his 
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intruding the knowledge of it upon Jona- 
than now, 

But the careless allusions to Miss Lynn 
and Aaron Falk ceased. ‘The schoolmis- 
tress became a sealed subject between the 
two friends. And Andrew came oftener 
than ever to the forge, and took his mate 
out w.ih him to have a walk, or to smoke 
on the bench outside the house. 

Sometimes, if Jonathan were out later 
than usual, after some job in the village, 
he would find ’Drew sitting on his bench, 
waiting for him. Jonathan would have 
brought a book, and read while he waited. 
Andrew never read, except out of his 
prayer-book on Sundays. He sat cross- 
legged, holding his knee, or whittled a 
stick with his pocket-knife. 

One sultry August evening, ten days 
after the walk which had decided Jona- 
than’s fate,’Drew sat longer than usual 
cross-legged on the bench, waiting for his 
friend. ‘Though it was past work hours, 
the sun was still hot and the air heavy. 
Andrew soon became drowsy. His head 
went back on the black boards of the 
shed, for Jonathan’s shop was a humble 
wooden building, and his eyes closed. 

But still the sun glared down on him. 
It seemed to Andrew that as it travelled 
down the side of heaven it came nearer, 
burned brighter, and stared him in the 
face. He got up impatiently and tried 
the forge door, which was closed. It was 
locked, but he knew where to find the 
key, under a wreath of wild clematis that 
Jonathan had trained over the low roof. 

He opened the door. The cool dark- 
ness more than rewarded him for the exer- 
tion of rousing himself to find the key, 
which he had done sulkily enough, wink- 
ing his heavy eyes, and using strong lan- 
guage alternately to the sun and to the 
door. 

Leaving it ajar, he threw himself on a 
bench, crossed his arms to make a pillow 
for his head, and fell asleep. 

Meanwhile Jonathan was _ plodding 
home from a neighboring farm, where he 
had been sent for to put the boiler right. 

To his surprise he overtook Jael at the 
top of the village. 

“T never expected to see you out 
again so soon,” he said. “And you don’t 
look fit for it now.” 

“T ain’t fit. Nor I don’t think I shall 
be fitter. But I don’t like to think ’o the 
schoolmissus bein’ put about because of 
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me. ‘I thought I’d ask Martha Male give 
me a cup of tea, and then I’d go and see 
what I could do at the school-house.” 

“ Mother ‘Il give you tea, and wel- 
come,” said Jonathan after a pause. 

“Tt ’ud put your father about, very like, 
thank you kindly all the same,” she an- 
swered. “Abraham Male, he’s a still 
body and don’t make no trouble o’ no- 
thin’.” 

Jonathan felt what she said was true, 
and pressed her no further. 

“The thing as lays at my stomach 
now,” said Jael, breathing heavily from 
the exertion of walking, “is that there 
chap’s comings and goings over yonder,” 
and she pointed to the school-house on 
their left. 

Jonathan said nothing. They reached 
the little gate that led up a narrow gravel 
walk to the forge. A tiny approach it 
was, not four feet long and hardly two 
feet wide. But Jonathan had narrowed it 
by digging a border on either side, where 
peas, tied to stakes, filled up the back- 
ground, and large scarlet poppies nodded 
in the front. Beyond the peas on one 
side a patch of potatoes separated the 
forge from the rest of the village. At the 
other side fields began. The Red Inn 
and the school-house stood on the oppo- 
site side of the road. 

So it was a safe place for Jael to speak, 
and when she was with Jonathan her 
usual reserve broke down. The burden 
that lay at her heart could only be eased 
now by speaking to him. She showed 
this so plainly that he never had the heart 
to divert her from the subject. And now, 
though it pained him, he wanted to hear 
her speak. 

“He’s al’ays 
He’s arter the missus sure enough. And 
to think as she that’s so good and comely 
is to be matched along of him; it goes 
agin me that much, Jonathan, I hardly 
know how to keep my tongue. And yet 
it ain’t no place o’ mine to be speakin’, 
I’ll sit down on the bench, Jonathan, agin 
the door. ‘That walk’s a’most too far for 
me now, I reckon.” 

“ T expect it’s too late for you to speak 
now if it could do any good,” said Jona- 
than, drily. ‘The time’s gone by for 
speaking.” 

“You don’t mean to say you think 
she’s promised herself, do you?” asked 
Jael, showing in her faded eyes the 


a-comin’ and a-goin’. 
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woman’s keen interest in such affairs, as 
well as a stronger feeling against Aaron 
Falk in his unmerited prosperity. 

“ Jonathan,” she said, when he made no 
answer, but stood beside her vacantly, 
looking out over the poppies at the dusty 
road; and she raised her small, withered, 
worn hand from under the threadbare 
shawl, and clenched it,—*“ will you tell me 
what the A’mighty’s a’-doin’ of, that Aaron 
Falk as has spoiled more lives than one, 
that’s the cause of my gal bein’ put away 
in the ‘house,’ that ain’t got no more 
heart in his body than a cuckoo has,— 
what’s the A’mighty a-doin’ of, that Ae’s 
gitten’ all he wants, and that another one, 
as comely as my ’Scilla, very nigh (though 
I says it), and a deal wiser, should be put 
in his way and given to him, without no 
trouble, nor never a word? The Lord’s 
ways is past finding out—I’ve thought it 
many a time, and I’m a-thinkin’ it agin 
to-day.” 

Jael had dropped her large umbrella 
with a sharp rap upon the stone before 
the shop door. When she had finished 
speaking she rose and stocped to pick 
it up. 

It was then, when Jonathan bent to get 
it for her, that he noticed for the first time 
that. the door that he had locked was 
open. Some one had rifled the shop, was 
his first thought. ‘The last stroke of ill- 
luck had fallen. 

He pushed open the crazy door and 
saw no thief, but Andrew, with his mouth 
and eyes open, leaning forward upon the 
bench, his eyes red from sleep, and his 
hair ruffled, but his attitude that of earnest 
attention. 

There was no need for Jonathan and 
Jael to look at each other with a mute 
“ Has he heard ?” 

They both saw he had heard, before he 
recovered himself enough to stand up and 
speak to them. 

If any of the three doubted, it was An- 
drew himself, who passed his hand across 
his forehead, and wondered whether he 
had slept and dreamed. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
IN THE FORGE. 


JONATHAN threw his cap down, and 
seated himself on the bench. 

“Sit down,” he said to Jael, pointing to 
a rough chair propped up against the wall. 
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She was trembling, and her color had 
changed. She stood hesitating, uncertain 
whether to obey Jonathan and her totter- 
ing limbs, or the dictate of the nervous 
terror which had seized her and which 
would have driven her to the door. She 
was not a woman who knew fear, and the 
knowledge that she was afraid now, and 
afraid of Andrew, frightened her still fur- 
ther. She sank down in the chair. 

Andrew sat on, staring at her, and still 
silent. 

“Don’t look at me like that—don’t 
’Drew, it’s more than I can bear!” she 
cried, half sobbing, as she untied the faded 
strings of her bonnet that seemed as if 
they must choke her. “I did it for the 
best, I did; I couldn't ’a told you—Jona- 
than there, he knows I couldn’t.” 

Andrew drew a long breath and then he 
said, 

“ You lied to me, Jael. And I as be- 
lieved you all through, I as thought you 
were a true woman, and that you were as 
dark about it all as me.” 

Jonathan touched his elbow. 
said “ Don’t be hard on 
bear much now.” 

“TI couldn’t ’a told you. If I'd ‘ave 
told you—Jonathan there, he'll tell you 
what ‘ud have happened to fader, let alone 
to me.” 

“You needn’t have lied, woman,” said 
Andrew, fiercely. “You needn’t have 
said by God you didn’t know—” 

“TI didn’t say that,” she interrupted 
him—“ I said I couldn't tell you, ’Drew ; 
no more I couldn’t. I have telled ye so 
all along.” 

“You Anew what I meaned when | 
asked you,” said Andrew, angrily. ‘“ You 
knew I went away and thought we was 
both in the dark, both on us together. 
But I might have trusted a woman to be 
shufflettongued. I might have known 
they’d only say the truth when they 
meaned you to believe a lie.” 

“’Drew, you needn’t pitch into her,” 
said Jonathan. “I’ve kept the secret as 
well as her, though I hope I’ve told you 
never a lie. I don’t think I ever told a 
lie, knowing it. I never was brought up 
in that way, and I never saw good come 
of it.” 

“ And there won’t good come o’ this,” 
said Andrew, rising, his color rushing to 
his face as he made for the door. 

“ Hold hard there, and don’t be a fool,” 
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said Jonathan. “Listen to the reason 
why we didn’t speak before you blame 
ael.” 

J “ Reason !” said Drew, scornfully, “ well 
out with it then. I should like to know 
the reason as obliged her to lie about a 
thing that’s so near to me—that’s changed 
all my life like—that’s—” He sat down 
and put his hands over his face, leaving 
his sentence unfinished. 

“We gave our promise not to tell— 
that’s the reason,” said Jonathan, “and a 
good reason too, And if Jael’s been put 
to it how to give you an answer when you 
kept asking and asking, it’s not much 
wonder.” 

Jael was wiping the perspiration from 
her forehead with trembling hands. 

“T can’t stand up for myself, and I 
ain’t a-goin’ to,” she said, presently, “I 
may have done wrong, and if I have it’s 
not the fust time. But I don’t see as it 
‘ud have mended things for you if I'd 
spoken out; and it ’ud have killed fader if 
that there man had turned him out o’ his 
bed. He ain’t going to be long in’s bed, 
he’s druckening every day ; he won’t live 
over another fall, he won’t. And while 
he’s there I’d as lief he were left in peace. 
You'd lie, may be, ’Drew—if I did he, but 
I didn’t—if you could keep the roof over 
your mother wi’ lying.” 

Andrew was silent. Jael’s casuistry 
was too much for him. He saw the state 
of things more clearly now. Aaron Falk 
had used threats to bind over Jael. 

“ Villain !” he said, between his teeth; 
“and what’s more, a sneaking villain. 
But how did he make you keep your 
tongue ?” he said, turning to Jonathan, 
not without a touch of suspicion or irony 
in his tone. 

“ Partly the same way as he made Jael,” 
said Jonathan a little hotly, looking An- 
drew in the face. “ Partly because my 
head, such as it is, told me it would be 
best for you if 1 held my peace. It would 
be best if you didn’t know now, I take it. 
You can’t master yourself now.” 

“ Don’t fall out,” said poor Jael, seeing 
both the young men were getting angry ; 
“it’s the A’mighty’s doings, and what are 
we to say agin it? If I’ve done wrong 
by you, ‘Dit, I'll ast you forgive it, and 
willin’. I feels too near my time now, to 
have no feeiin’s agin nobody, and I’d like 
’em all be straight wi’ me. So I hope you 
don’t feel no other than friendly to’ards 
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me, "Drew; leastways, I hope you won’t, 
in a while, when you've got by this, a bit. 
I ain’t fit to stop and have words, I ain’t. 
I'll be gettin’ on, Jonathan. Good night 
to you, Jonathan. Good night, ’Drew. 
My lad, I trust to you not to speak till 
fader’s gone. It won’t be long you'll have 
to wait now.” 

Jonathan watched her out of the little 
gate, and then came back. Andrew rose, 
and they stood together in the door-way ; 
he had made no answer to Jael’s words, 
had never answered her good-night. 

“The Almighty’s doings!” he repeated 
bitterly, when she had gone. “ Maybe 
that man there,” and he clenched his fist, 
as he pointed to the brewery, “ maybe 
he talks about the ‘ Lord’s doings.’ If it’s 
the Lord’s doings when women lie, it’s the 
Lord’s doings when men sin and ruin 
their fellow men and women. I hate that 
talk, I do, about the Lord’s doings.” 

“TI believe you're right there, ’Drew,” 
said Jonathan, pacifically, and earnestly, 
too, for he felt what Andrew said was 
true; “ there’s a deal of things put to the 
Almighty’s account that ought to be set 
down in our books instead. There’s many 
things we can’t understand: when that 
mill blew up at Hepreth—the poor little 
children you'll see there in the hospital, 
burnt and bruised, and with all manner of 
sicknesses. But when things are put out 
of gear all through our wrong-doings, I 
say with you, it’s not fair to blame the 
Maker. It’s plain enough how the mis- 
chief came then. But I think you're too 
hard on Jael. She couldn’t do other than 
hold her tongue.” 

“She needn’t have gone to try and de- 
ceive me,” said Andrew; “that’s what I 
can’t abide.” 

“ Well, if she did, you musn’t be hard 
on her. If she was put to it, it wasn’t 
much wonder; and it’s for none of us men 
to be hard on her. We’re truer than 
woman by a long way, I believe—truer 
than the common sort of women,” said 
Jonathan, slipping in the amendment 
eagerly; “but only because we’ve less to 
fear. It’s fear makes us lie, and be dou- 
ble-tongued—fear and love. And we’ve 
not got so much of either of those as the 
women have, by a long way. Look at 
Rebecca there, what she did for Jacob.” 

“ Well ?” said Drew, “ and what do you 
think of her for it ?” 

“T think it was as mean a trick as ever 
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a woman played. But I tell you what 
more I think; and that is, that Jacob was 
a deal meaner.” 

“ T don’t see that,” said Andrew. 

“Don’t see it? Why, Rebecca did it 
for her son, because she cared for him. 
But Jacob—he robbed his brother, and 
deceived the old man, too, and all for 
himself. If he’d have done it for his bro- 
ther, I think I’d almost say a good word 
for him, for all he was a sneak. Well, 
Jael, she did it for her father and for you. 
She thought it would be the death of him 
if Falk turned them out ; and so it would,” 
added Jonathan judiciously, for he was not 
yet quite sure of what Andrew might do, 
if Aaron Falk came across his path. 
“ And she knew it would be bad for you 
to know too; and I think it is bad if you 
can’t be a man and master yourself, now 
you know the truth. Because you could 
do no good if you hit Falk on the head 
to-morrow. But for Jael’s sake and the 
old man’s, you daren’t make a business 
now. You must be as if you didn’t know, 
that’s all.” 

“Yes, it’s easy saying ‘that’s all,’” said 
Andrew, impatiently. “If you had set 
your heart on a girl, as I did, and—” he 
stopped short, remembering. 


“I'd say, that what isn’t to be, isn’t to 
be,” said Jonathan, looking away from 
Andrew, and turning his eyes as quickly 
away from the school-house on which they 


had rested. “It isn’t being a man, to 
spend your life fretting after any woman, 
or any man’s wrong doings.” 

“It’s fine for you,” answered Andrew, 
hastily, “to speak like that. But you 
ain’t been robbed of your sweetheart by 
the blackest villain that ever broke—” 

Jonathan made some sudden movement 
that caused Andrew to look up. He did 
not finish his sentence. The expression 
on Jonathan’s face was one that his mate 
had never seen since he had left Hepreth 
Hospital. He was not sure that even 
there he had seen its equal. 

He tried to turn the subject. 
him to smooth things now. 
awkwardly, as was natural. 

“Well, we know what sort of wife 
you'd like,” he said, laughing forcedly. 
“If she lied, or didn’t lie, it ’ud make no 
odds to you; you think it’s all right for 
women to be liars. You think so light 
of ’em.” 

Jonathan looked down at his friend, for 
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he could look down, with the nearest 
approach to a sneer that was possible to 
him, on his face. 

“ If women that can lie would suit me,” 
he said, “ it would be easy finding a wife. 
They lay to your hand every day. But | 
didn’t come of a woman that lied; and 
I’ve no taste for it. But I do feel as I can 
pity those who have, and who are put in 
a strait. And as to thinking light of wo- 
men—I wish to God y 

And then he too broke off. It was the 
nearest approach to a confidence he had 
ever made, 


Cuaprer XLVII. 
“Is IT AY, OR NO?” 


WHEN Jael reached the school-house 
door, she saw Miss Lynn seated at the 
window writing. 

It seemed to Jael as it would have 
seemed to the other villagers, that this 
was the most natural occupation for a 
schoolmistress. Indeed Daphne had be- 
come amanuensis to many of the Shel- 
bourne folk, her neighbors. If a daughter 
at service were ill, and inquiries had to 
be made to set the mind of an anxious 
mother or lover at rest, or if a son got 
into trouble away from home, and the 
father was confident a letter from him 
would set him straight, the schoolmistress 
was the first person to whom they would 
turn to write such a letter. 

She wads pleased to be of use to them, 
and they all thought “she did make out a 
beautiful letter.” All the more perhaps 
were they satisfied because she wrote down 
exactly what they wished to say in 
exactly their own words. Only by the 
force of habit she naturally corrected the 
grammar, and wrote words as Dr. John- 
son spells them, and not as they sound. 

It was not for poor Jael to discover 
that Miss Lynn was writing a letter a 
little out of the common sort to-day. But 
she did notice that the glib pen hesitated 
for long moments together, that her face 
looked a little careworn and anxious, and 
that at the same time there was the least 
flush of excitement on her cheek. 

Daphne Lynn, usually so composed 
and serene, had been anxiow®@ if not trou- 
bled for ten days past. That evening 
after the school-feast, as they walked 
through the shrubbery, at the Place, 
Aaron Falk had asked her to be his wife. 
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Jonathan had guessed rightly in that, but 
in one thing (and that a very vital point) 
he had jumped too hastily to a conclusion. 
Miss Lynn had not accepted the brewer's 
offer. 

But neither had she refused it. 

Her mind was unsettled, She liked 
Aaron Falk, and she was flattered by his 
devotion. She felt that in wishing to 
make her his wife he must be acting with 
complete disinterestedness. Everything 
pointed unmistakably to the fact that 
what would be a good marriage for her 
would be a very poor one for him. She 
esteemed him as an honorable man, who 
was acting honorably and generously to- 
wards her. She was touched by his good- 
ness to her mother, and that was a very 
tender point with her. If her mother 
could be happy, and spend her last days 
in peace beside her, if she herself could 
pass a life that would allow of her devot- 
ing her time more to her than she could at 
present, these would be great inducements 
to Daphne to accept the brewer’s offer. 

And in accepting it, she would be tak- 
ing a step that would please Mrs. Lynn as 
nothing else could. Long since she had 
set her heart upon it. Long since she 


had taken the line of appearing to believe 


no other issue was possible. It had pain- 
ed Daphne at first, but little by little, as 
the course of things began to run more 
smoothly, the mother became more silent 
and discreet, (“ leaving well alone,” as she 
and Mrs. Myse whispered together—) and 
the daughter more reconciled to the possi- 
bility. 

Reconciled? she would have said to 
herself, if the word had forced itself upon 
her; what was there to be reconciled to ? 
She liked Mr. Falk and he loved her. It 
was everything that could be desired ; her 
lines had surely fallen in pleasant places. 

She felt no passionate attachment spring- 
ing up, after daily intercourse with him, 
that is true. She did not feel it even after 
the declaration of his love. But she said 
to herself that it was not in her nature to 
love passionately. She was born for the 
ports and calms of life. And how many 
people made shipwreck of their passionate 
loves, after all! And Aaron Falk was so 
much older than she was, there must 
naturally be a large preponderance of re- 
spect in her feelings towards him. Boys 
and girls fell in love in random foolish 
fashions. But she, the schoolmistress, 
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twenty-four years of age, and woced by a 
man no longer young (in her eyes at least), 
must not go in for such follies. 

She had no past story to tell her what 
love might be, she was not as yet tempt- 
ed by its sweetness to forego everything 
for it. 

And yet she could not give Aaron Falk 
an answer when he asked her to marry 
him, in the shrubbery-walk. She told him 
the plain truth—that her mind was not 
made up, that the step was too momen- 
tous to be taken hurriedly, before she was 
sure they could be happy or not. 

“ Happy?” he had repeated after her, 
and the tone of fervor and of pain in his 
voice frightened her. His confidence, his 
eagerness were such a contrast to her cold 
uncertain frame of mind, to her composed, 
chilly sentences. \ If he expected her to 
respond in all their intensity to these feel- 
ings, she had better refuse him at once. 

She told him so ; but he was touchingly 
humble, touchingly content to wait. To 
hear she had not any feeling of repug- 
nance to him was a relief; to hear he 
might hope, had made “ all the difference 
in his life.” 

And for ten days she had been com- 
muning with herself about the answer. 
To-night, she had told herself, it must be 
given ; her mother had been telling her so 
for nine days past. 

But before she wrote it she forced her- 
self to look honestly, as she thought, into 
her own heart. There were no secrets 
there; but were there any leanings ? 
Could she ever repent afterwards if she 
married Aaron Falk? Could she say, “I 
have known nobler men than him ?” 

She answered that she did not know 
enough of Mr. Falk to decide this utterly. 
But all lovers must leave something to 
the future,something for experience to 
decide. ‘The lover could not quite show 
what the husband would be, nor the wo- 
man that is being wooed, the wife. She 
marvelled when she thought of her lover’s 
perfect faith in her: how could he know for 
certain that she would make him happy ? 

She allowed to herself, as she sat combing 
her hair before the little glass upstairs, the 
morning before the letter was written, that 
other men (she put it carefully in the plu- 
ral) had moved her sympathies more than 
Mr. Falk. She had seen other men lead 
nobler lives than she knew him to lead, 
but that was only, perhaps, because she 
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had heard of incidents in other men’s lives, 
while she had heard little or nothing of 
Mr. Falk’s life. And if these other men 
had awakened feelings of sympathy, of 
very warm and deep sympathy in her 
mind, she had called forth little or no re- 
sponse in them. A noble man, if he had 
loved her, might have roused a deeper feel- 
ing than she could have af present for 
Aaron Falk. At present, said Daphne 
with marked emphasis, leaving a wide sea 
of possibilities of good in the future ; might 
—but what was the use of wasting life in 
“mights” and “mays” that could not 
be? 

All through the mazes that she wound 
through, Daphne kept up the plural num- 
ber. Other men—other fives. And yet 
she was thinking of one man, seeing one 
face, admiring one life; and knowing that 
the one man who could have conquered 
her affections, neither cared to do so nor 
dreamt of making the attempt. 

That Mr. Falk loved her was certain. 
That she liked him was certain. That she 


could keep him no longer waiting for an 
answer, was certain. 

And that when she accepted him she 
would make no show of a depth of feel- 
ing of which she was innocent, was quite 


as certain. 

In the evening she sat down to write 
her letter. 

“ Dear Sir,” she began. It was hardly 
the way to address an accepted lover. 
She took up another sheet of paper, and 
wrote— 

“ Dear Mr. Falk,—I have been consider- 
ing for ten days past the question you put 
tome. I beg your pardon for having so 
long kept you waiting for an answer. 
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Perhaps you will forgive me more readily 
when I tell you that I am prepared to 
give you the one I believe you desire. I 
do not pretend that my feelings toward 
you are such as those you have so kindly 
expressed tome, But I feel your gene- 
rosity and kindness very deeply, especial- 
ly in the way you have acted towards my 
dear mother, in offering her a home, and 
it will always be my pleasure as it will be 
my duty to show you I am not ungrate- 
ful.” 

After some hesitation, Daphne added, 
“T shall be away from home to-morrow 
morning, but my mother and I shall be 
glad to see you towards evening, if you 
feel inclined to come.” 

She smiled to herself as she read over 
the last sentence. She was half ashamed 
of it. Inclined to come? Of course he 
would be inclined to come. It was just 
because she knew he would be so much 
inclined, so irrepressibly anxious to come, 
that she had told him she would be out in 
the morning. She would go up to see old 
Josiah Thorne. 

She looked up as she signed her name, 
and saw Jael at the front door, knocking. 

Telling her to take a seat, Miss Lynn 
folded and addressed her letter, and went 
out to see if there were any child about who 
could carry it to the Brewery. Perhaps it 
would have been wiser if she had given it 
to a grown-up person; for her scholars 
could read writing, and many adults in 
Shelbourne could not. But Miss Lynn 
cared little for what people said, when 
there was nothing to be ashamed of. And, 
after all, to-morrow all Shelbourne would 
know she was going to marry Aaron Falk. 


(To be continued.) 
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A BRIEF notice of the Pitcairn Islanders 
in Dilke’s Greater Britain reminds us that 
there are still in existence two remnants 
of the once famous mutineers of the 
Bounty—one in Pitcairn Island, in the 
vast South Seas; the other in Norfolk 
Island, in the Australian Seas. The read- 
ers of this Yournal may perhaps remem- 
ber the main incidents of this singularly 
interesting history, down to about the 
year 1850. We then recounted how Cap- 
tain Bligh, in H.M.S. Bounty, set out ona 
voyage of discovery to the South Seas in 
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1787; that in 1789 many of his crew, 
headed by Lieutenant Christian, muti- 
nied, forced him and eighteen of the crew 
into an open boat, and cast them adrift ; 
that after much suffering he and some of 
his companions reached England in 1790 ; 
and that in 1791 the Government sent off 
Captain Edwards in the Fundora to seek 
out the mutineers and bring them home 
for trial, There came to light facts, one 
by one, showing how Lieutenant Chris- 
tian and his companions, after much quar- 
relling and fighting, settled down, some at 
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Otaheite (Tahiti), and some at Toobonai, 
with Otaheitan women as wives. Cap- 
tain Edwards captured the party at Ota- 
heite, but did not know that the others 
were at Toobonai. Christian navigated 
the Bounty to Pitcairn Island, burnt the 
ship, and settled down finally at that 
island. Happily, there was a steady reli- 
gious man, John Adams, among them, 
and he, after Christian’s death, trained up 
a rising generation of mixed breeds in 
habits of peaceful industry. How these 
Pitcairners increased and multiplied to a 
community of a hundred and fifty souls— 
simple, well-principled, and loyal to the 
English sovereign—and how they came to 
have interviews occasionally with visitors 
from the outer world, our two former arti- 
cles showed. Let us now briefly touch 
on the incidents of the last quarter of a 
century. 

The year 1851 marked the beginning 
of a series of proceedings destined to 
make an important change in the condi- 
tion of the islanders—more than sixty 
years after the mutiny, A plan was 
formed to remove them to another spot, 
under the dignified title of a colony, al- 
though small in dimensions. The colonial 


secretary in England, Sir John Paking- 


ton, wrote despatches on the subject; 
and so did his successor; but these minis- 
ters differed one from another concerning 
what it was best to do. Norfolk Island, 
near Australia, had for some time been 
used as a sort of prison or penal settle- 
ment for the more desperate among the 
convicts; it had not turned out satisfac- 
torily ; and the Government conceived the 
idea of transferring the Pitcairners to that 
place as their future home. Accordingly, 
Sir William Denison, governor of New 
South Wales, took the subject into con- 
sideration, and decided that the removal 
might possibly be effected in 1854. The 
Pitcairners, now increased by the addition 
of grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
to a total of a hundred and seventy per- 
sons, expressed pleasure and thankfulness 
when they heard of the plan. The end 
was not yet, however; governments moved 
more slowly than the simple Pitcairners 
expected. 

A pleasant picture of this deeply inte- 
resting people was presented in 1855, when 
Captain Fremantle, in H.M.S. uno, 
touched at the island, to ascertain how far 
unity of opinion and wish prevailed among 
the islanders. The Rev. Mr. Nobbs, their 
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pastor and schoolmaster (a few ‘ outsiders’ 
had reached them by this time), assembled 
them together, and read to them a de- 
scription of Norfork Island, and the terms 
of the Queen’s offer. A large majority at 
once assented to the proposal; but some 
could not find heart to quit the only home 
they had ever known, albeit barely a mile 
in length. George Adams, a son of John 
Adams the mutineer, was among these, 
They were sensible of the Queen’s kind- 
ness; they well knew that any further 
subdivision of the land of their tiny island 
would reduce the portion for each house- 
hold or family to a mere patch scarcely 
worth cultivating ; but still they were loath 
to leave ‘home,’ and make a perilous voy- 
age over thousands of miles of ocean, At 
length, one hundred and/fifty-three, out of 
a total of a hundred and eighty-seven 
souls, decided on Norfolk Island. Cap- 
tain Fremantle found them to be so affec- 
tionately attached one to another, that he 
believed they would all join when the 
time of departure arrived. He described 
them as a pious, unsophisticated, single- 
minded, cheerful, docile people; his crew 
were never tired of rendering them little 
kindnesses, which the islanders returned 
in their own artless way. Whether at 
Pitcairn Island or Norfolk Island, they 
were delighted at the idea of being recog- 
nised subjects of Queen Victoria. 

In 1856 Sir William Denison chartered 
the ship Morayshire, to convey the de- 
scendants of the mutineers to Norfolk 
Island. Lieutenant Gregorie, R.N., man- 
aged the enterprise. He arrived at Pit- 
cairn on 22d April, and found that the 
islanders had provided themselves with 
good stores of sheets and packing-cases, in 
readiness for the grand flitting. All, 
though some of them unwillingly, had de- 
cided to go. They packed up everything 
likely to be useful, with a stock of swine, 
fowls, and fresh vegetables; leaving a 
few head of live-stock to multiply as they 
might. 

It was a scene without parallel when, on 
3d May, the islanders departed from Pit- 
cairn; without parallel, for though the 
number was small, no community had 
ever before been reared under such re- 
markable circumstances. Sixty-six years 
after the mutineers of the Bounty first 
landed on the island, their descendants 
quitted it. The simple-hearted people 
were troubled with some of the miseries of 
a long ocean-voyage; but they kept up 
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cheerfully, the men and boys helping the 
sailors in any way that might be useful, 
the women and girls engaging in needle- 
work and domestic dyties. An infant was 
born during this remarkable voyage; and 
the little stranger received the names of 
ReubentDenison Christian, (The little com- 
munity had only a dim knowledge of the 
fact, that Lieutenant Christian, grandfather 
or great-grandfather of this child, had been 
a lawless mutineer.) They only sighted one 
island during the voyage; it caused great 
excitement among the Pitcairners, being 
the first strange land the greater part of 
them had ever beheld. With the crew 
they were on excellent terms through- 
out, and harmony was never once dis- 
turbed. 

After a voyage extending over sixty- 
three degrees of longitude, the A/orayshire 
arrived at its place of destination. What 
the Pitcairners felt at such an exciting 
time, we can hardly conceive in our pre- 
sent English mode of life: hopes, fears, 
wonderment, regrets followed in rapid 
succession, as the shores of Norfolk Island 
came into view; and the people specu- 
Jated whether Queen Victona thought of 
them as anxiously as they thought of her. 
One hundred and ninety-four (including 
the ‘ little stranger’) landed on the 8th of 
June. The government had set aside such 
buildings and store-sheds as might be im- 
mediately needed, leaving the people to 
provide better at leisure. Dr. Selwyn, 
bishop of New Zealand, paid them three 
or four friendly visits, taking such seeds 
and plants as might be useful to them ; 
and Mrs. Selwyn stopped with them many 
weeks, ingratiating herself with them by 
kindnesses which easily won their hearts. 
Norfolk Island, small as it is, was raised 
to the dignity of a distinct colony, but 
under the charge of the Governor-general 
of New South Wales. In October of the 
same year, Captain Fremantle paid them 
a visit in the ‘funo, and was pleased to 
find them progressing favorably. There 
were, however, many perplexities in the 
thoughts of the islanders. The long voy- 
age and the change of scene had some- 
what unsettled their habits. They mar- 
velled at the contrast between the past 
and the present ; at the vast size, as they 
deemed it, of the really small Norfolk 
Island ; at the largeness of the buildings ; 
and at the amount of property made over 
to them. They were like children, almost 
bewildered with a sense of magnitude in 
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all around them ; and displayed a kind of 
timid distrust of their own powers of ap- 
preciating what they saw. 

In the following year, Sir William 
Denison went over to see how the little 
colony prospered. He found their simple 
code of laws inapplicable to their present 
position, and substituted a new code—a 
constitution, in fact. It almost excites a 
smile to hear of so formal an instrument 
as a constitution for a colony of only two 
hundred persons, with provisions relating 
to magistrates, councillors, doctors, chap- 
lain, commissioners, a great seal, oaths of al- 
legiance, public meetings, public works, pub- 
lic receipt and expenditure, judges, juries, 
legislation, punishments, fines, schools, and 
schoolmasters. ‘There was a little dark 
spot, however; the people had become 
somewhat indolent and _ improvident. 
The government had provided them am- 
ply with live-stock, seeds, plants, tools, 
agricultural implements, boats, and fishing 
apparatus ; and as their wants were simple 
and easily satisfied, the islanders felt no 
need for doing much work, nor ‘saving 
for a rainy day.’ He saw evidence that 
they would be benefited by the instruc- 
tions of a millwright and smith, a shoe- 
maker, a mason and plasterer, and a 
gardener or farmer; and he planned the 
means for supplying these aids after a 
time. One great advantage was, that the 
moral conduct of the people remained as 
exemplary as ever; the lessons taught by 
old John Adams had sunk deep and taken 
firm root. The whole adult population 
assembled to meet Sir William; and he 
was struck with their general good looks. 
‘There were none who could be called 
strikingly handsome, but all had good fea- 
tures, well-developed foreheads, and an in- 
telligent expression of countenance.’ Mr. 
Lower could, have aided a new chapter to 
his History of Surnames, by a study 
of those which prevailed among the 
islanders. A census of the population re- 
vealed the names of the original mutineers 
of the Bounty over and over again: Chris- 
tian, Adams, Young, Quintal, and M‘Coy, 
were one or other of them in almost every 
house. There were two hundred and 
twelve souls altogether, forming thirty-four 
families. Only one bachelor, Samuel 
M‘Coy, lived by himself; and there was an 
old spinster of sixty-four, Mary Christian. 
One family conrprised Charles and Char- 
lotte Christian and eleven sons and 
daughters. Matrimony was evidently in 
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high favor, for there were only seven spin- 
sters of marriageable age. 

By the year 1859, some of the older 
people began to have a yearning to return 
to their first home, Pitcairn Island; and 
two families, numbering seventeen per- 
sons, made the voyage in that year. The 
women generally showed more of the 
qualities of their original Otaheitan mo- 
thers than of their English fathers, especi- 
ally a passionate fondness for music and 
dancing; and were with some difficulty 
imbued with English notions of thrift, ap- 
plication, and mental exercise. 

Another official visit, in 1862, led to the 
following report: ‘On the whole, I am 
clearly of opinion that as large a measure of 
success has attended the removal of the Pit- 
cairn Islanders to Norfolk Island as could 
well have been expected. ‘The people are 
not much given to steady and continuous 
labor ; but, on the other hand, it must be 
recollected that the climate indisposes to 
exertion, and they have not the stimulus 
of want to prompt them to toil. The 


people live in security and abundance, at- 
tend divine worship regularly, and are free 
from all those foul practices and baneful 
superstitions which render the occupants 


of too many of the lovely islands of the 
Pacific licentious.’ 

Occasional notices in later years show 
that there is a little interfusion of new 
blood among them, by marriage with 
English persons from Australia and New 
Zealand. Some, moreover, have gone 
back to their own tiny island. When Sir C. 
W. Dilke was collecting materials for his 
Greater Britain, he made a brief stay at 
Pitcairn Island. ‘The Union-jack was es- 
pied on shore ; canoes pulled offto the ship, 
laden with oranges and bananas; three 
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men nimbly came on board; and one of 
them, without any embarrassment in man- 
ner or speech, grasped the captain’s hand, 
and said: ‘ How do you do, captain ? ’— 
‘How’s Victoria?’ The Queen of the 
British Empire lived in their hearts, al- 
though they had never seen her. It ap- 
peared that fifty-two of the Pitcairners had 
found their way back from Norfolk Island, 
but that some difficulty had arisen about 
ownership of bits of land, the late comers 
interfering somewhat with the early 
comers. The handful of people traded 
occasionally with passing ships, exchang- 
ing fruit and poultry for cloth and to- 
bacco. Wine and spirits they knew noth- 
ing about. The old familiar names of 
Adams and Young were prevalent. 
Some lady-passengers in the ship sent a 
blue silk dress toa Mrs. Adams, and a red- 
and-brown tartan toa Mrs. Young. Young 
was also the name of the magistrate, a 
sort of small viceroy to represent the 
Queen. One of the most interesting 
points connected with the brief interview 
(none of the crew or passengers appear to 
have landed on the island) was, that the 
three islanders inquired earnestly for any 
recent English periodicals! Here was 
the old Saxon voice speaking out again, 
on a speck of land amid the vast ocean. 
Thus it is, then. The mutineers of the 
Bounty, or such of them as escaped vio- 
lent deaths, intermarried with Otaheitan 
women; and their descendants, morally 
pure to a most unusual extent, now in- 
habit two widely distant bits of land— 
Norfolk Island in the Australian Seas, and 
Pitcairn Island in the South Seas—both 
alike rejoicing to call themselves subjects 
of Queen Victoria.—Chambers’s Fournal. 


—_ 
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O Snowprops, do not rise, 


Because the happy eyes 


That loved you once, now underneath you lie; 
Let not your buds appear, 
Each seems a frozen tear, 

That never drops, and yet is never dry. 


Such useless tears they seem, 


As in a heavy dream, 


We pour about our griefs to make them grow; 
When all the lights are pale, 


And alb the cruses fail, 


And all the flowers are underneath the snow. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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Roperick Hupson. By Henry James, Jr. 


Boston: 7. &. Osgood & Co. 


“ Roderick Hudson” just misses being that 
Great American Novel for which the world 
has been waiting so long. In it, as in his 
shorter stories, Mr. James shows remarkable 
insight into character and the obscure work- 
ings of human motives, singular power of 
analysis combined with a strikingly pictur- 
esque imagination, that “sweetness and 
light” which belong to true culture, and won- 
derful mastery of style. In it, too, he demon- 
strates for the first time that his art can be 
applied to large canvases, and that he is 
able to sustain the reader's interest through 
several hours of steady reading. 

The main theme, so to call it, in the plot of 
“Roderick Hudson,” is the rise and decline 
of a genius; and the profound insight and 
skill with which this theme is worked out 
give the book a real psychological value, 
independent of its merits or defects as a 
story. Roderick Hudson is a young limb o 
the law in Northampton, Mass., who spends 
the time which, according to the unanimous 
opinion of his family and neighbors, he ought 
to devote to the study of Blackstone and 
Kent, either in vague and apparently profit- 
less brooding, or in modelling busts and sta- 
tuettes in the back basement of his mother’s 
house. One of these statuettes which he had 
presented toa friend attracted the attention 
of Rowland Mallet, a gentleman of wealth 
and leisure, and a connoisseur withal ; and the 
latter was so pleased with it and with the 
young sculptor himself that he forthwith 
offered to take him to Europe and furnish 
him with the means for studying his art. The 
offer was eagerly accepted ; and, after spend- 
ing six months in viewing the kingdoms of 
the Old World and the glory of them, the two 
young men found themselves settled in the 
Eternal City. Here, within a year, and before, 
in the opinion of his brother-artists, he had 
mastered the elementary processes of his art, 
Roderick produced two glorious statues, one 
of which “a good judge here and there has 
been known to pronounce the finest piece of 
sculpture of our modern era.” He became 
almost without effort the petted lion of the 
season ; visitors flocked to his studio, orders 
came in, and he seemed to have stepped at 
once upon the broad highway to fame and 
fortune. This very success, however, proves 
a congenial soil for the lurking weaknesses of 
his character ; and, yielding to the seductions 
of society and love-making, he gradually 
finds his genius going into irretrievable 
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eclipse. Fitful flashes burst forth now and 
then ; but, from this time on, Roderick strides 
swiftly down into that valley of despair which 
awaits the consciousness of lost power, and 
the melancholy tragedy which closes the 
story comes almost as arelief, Intertwisted 
with this main thread are two love-stories, 
one of which, at least, is very tenderly and 
delicately handled, while neither is common- 
place. 

All the principal figures—Roderick Hud- 
son, Rowland Mallet, Mary Garland, and 
Christina Light—are marvellous studies of 
character ; but the great defect of the book is 
that they are neither persons nor portraits. 
The author, indeed, performs his own part 
too well: his analysis is so elaborate and 
subtle that he reveals the very processes by 
which he has created his personages, and 
leaves nothing for them to do but to demon- 
strate the perfection of their mechanism. In 
a novel as in a drama,; character and the 
growth of character can be legitimately indi- 
cated only by action; but Mr. James is not 
content with the action until he has carefully 
analyzed its rationale. That he does this 
wonderfully well does not redeem the essen- 
tial vice of a method which destroys the very 
illusion which it is the primary object of his 
art to create. 

Perhaps the greatest charm of the book lies 
in the atmosphere of Old World culture with 
which its pages are saturated as with a per- 
fume. Not even Hawthorne reproduces more 
faithfully the sentiment and glamour of Rome ; 
and we know of no work which impresses 
the reader more forcibly with the illusion of 
locality. 


MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. 
By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Inter- 
national Scientific Series, Vol. XVII. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Leaving untouched those vexed questions 
of finance about which economists are still 
disputing, and which barely admit of decided 
answers, Professor Jevons gives in this in- 
structive little volume a lucid descriptive essay 
on the past and present monetary systems of 
the world, the materials employed at various 
times in making money, the regulations under 
which coins are struck and issued in different 
countries, the natural laws which govern their 
circulation, the several modes in which coin 
may be replaced by the use of paper docu- 
ments, and, finally, the method in which the 
use of money is immensely economized by 
the cheque and clearing system which has re- 
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cently come into vogue. The history of 
Money, from its most primitive stage of pure 
barter to the wonderfully perfect mechanism 
of exchange represented by the London and 
New-York Clearing-Houses, is here set forth 
in a manner so clear and simple that a school- 
boy can understand it; and at the same time 
the principles upon which all sound currency, 
whether metallic or paper, national or interna- 
tional, must be based, are rendered equally 
intelligible. 

The book is exactly what is needed at the 
present time in the United States, where the 
elementary principles and facts of economical 
science are less understood, probably, than in 
any other civilized country. The currency 
questions which are agitating the popular 
mind here at the present time are not atall si- 
milar to those which the enlightened financiers 
of England, France, and Germany are dis- 
cussing ; but are, in fact, such as the simplest 
knowledge of the real nature and functions of 
Money, and of its history, would settle forever 
in the mind of any intelligent person. Pro- 
fessor Jevons’s little book supplies just the 
necessary information, in a manner which can 
not fail to make the subject interesting to all; 
and we hope it will secure the wide circulation 
which it merits. We commend it especially to 
the attention of conductors of commercial 
colleges, and of all schools in which a busi- 
ness education is given. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mrs, FLETCHER. With 
Letters and Other Family Memorials. 
Edited by the Survivor of Her Family. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 1876. 


Mrs. Fletcher was the wife of a Scotch bar- 
rister, and her life covered the long period 
from 1770 to 1858. During a considerable 
portion of that time she was prominent in 
Edinburgh society, and numbered among her 
acquaintances, at one time or another, many 
of the most celebrated literati and statesmen 
of the past and present generations—Walter 
Scott, Jeffrey, Wordsworth, Southey, Camp- 
bell, Crabbe, Lord Brougham, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Sir Thomas Erskine, Dr. Arnold, Mazzini, 
Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Aikin, 
Harriet Martineau, and others. All these 
figure more or less prominently in her pages, 
which thus acquire a certain lustre and impor- 
tance ; but the “ Autobiography” deals chiefly 
with personal and family experiences, and is 
most interesting, perhaps, as a picture of the 
vie intime of an affectionate, cultivated, and 
noble woman—being written, indeed, as her 
editor assures us, “solely for private circula- 
tion.” Those who go to the book in search of 
anecdotes, gossip, small-talk, and the usual 
attractions of memoirs, will be disappointed 
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in Mrs. Fletcher's simple and unpretentious 
narrative ; it pretends to no interest save as 
the life-history of one whose long life, associ- 
ations, and personal character render her an 
interesting figure even to those who can 
know her only through her book. 

Among the letters which the volume con- 
tains there are several interesting ones from 
Wordsworth, Lord Jeffrey, and Lord Brough- 
am, and two highly characteristic ones from 
Mazzini. The volume is also embellished 
with two handsomely engraved portraits of 
Mrs. Fletcher, one taken at the age of fifteen, 
and the other at the age of eighty. 


THE Mysterious IsLAnD. By Jules Verne. 
Translated from the French by W. H. G. 
Kingston. New-York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 3 vols. 


M. Verne confessedly aims in this work to 
produce a new Robinson Crusoe with modern 
improvements ; and though he has evidently 
failed to comprehend the secret of the charm 
of his immortal prototype, his narrative is very 
interesting and, in a way, instructive. His 
castaways are consigned of course to a desert 
island, but not to solitude, being five in num- 
ber, and all Americans. They had escaped 
from Richmond in a balloon during the siege 
of the city by General Grant, expecting to 
land shortly after getting outside the lines; 
but a great storm was raging at the time of the 
ascent, and the adventurers were blown seven 
thousand miles in a south-easterly direction, 
and finaliy landed on a hitherto unknown 
island in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. 
During the last hours of the perilous voyage, 
in order to avoid being precipitated into the 
sea, they had thrown overboard every thing ex- 
cept the clothes on their backs ; so that when 
landed on the island they were utterly desti- 
tute of tools, instruments, or utensils of any 
kind. The problem before them, therefore, 
according to M. Verne,was, “ front nothing to 
produce every thing ;” and they proceeded to 
do it with an ingenuity, industry, and vigor 
worthy of their Yankee origin. 

M. Verne manages his narrative with a good 
deal of skill. The adventures are novel and 
various ; the interest well sustained ; the inci- 
dents exciting and yet plausible ; and the de- 
nouement satisfactory. In his ingenious expe- 
dients for overcoming the various obstacles 
and difficulties with which the castaways were 
confronted, he shows considerable knowledge 
of chemistry and industrial processes ; and 
this element of instruction, which might very 
easily have been made tedious, is one of the 
most attractive features of the book. To 
sum up: “The Mysterious Island” shows M. 
Verne at his best, and is good enough to make 





one regret that he should fritter away so much 
of his talent in the mere bookmaking in which 
he has lately been occupied. 

The volumes are copiously and well illus- 
trated, but Mr. Kingston’s translation is very 
unsatisfactory. 


E1icut Cousins; or, THe Aunt-Hitt. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Miss Alcott presents the rare. example of 
an author who is successful, who produces 
rapidly, and who yet maintains the quality of 
her work. ‘“ Eight Cousins” shows no falling 
off from “ Litthe Women,” and is, in fact, an 
excellent companion-piece to that popular 
book. Like all Miss Alcott’s stories, it 
would probably torture the feelings of precise, 
sentimental, or “nervous” persons, whether 
young orold. It reproduces the sports, the 
romping, the noise and confusion of genuine 
boys’ and girls’ play; but the fun is always 
genuine and innocent, and the prevailing 
tone among the playmates is one of hearty 
and unaffected comradeship. Miss Alcott 
instils no nonsense into her readers. On the 
contrary, her influence is healthful and 
breezy. Her boys and girls may have rather 
too much of American “ smartness” and self- 
assertion, but they are never “missy,” or 
self-conscious, or precociously sentimental. 

“Eight Cousins” relates how a young 


“miss” of fourteen, sick mentally and physi- 


cally from over-coddling, was converted into 
a healthy, wholesome, and happy girl by the 
wise influence of a sailor uncle and guardian. 
His regimen consisted simply of the dress, 
food, habits, and amusements appropriate to 
childhood ; and the enjoyableness of the pro- 
cess, and the completeness of its success, will 
doubtless tempt other parents and children 
to try the same tonic. 


DISSERTATIONS AND Discussions: Political, 
Philosophical, and Historical. By John 
Stuart Mil New-York: Henry Holt & Co. 


We have in this volume—the fifth of the 
* Dissertations and Discussions’—about a 
dozen of the hitherto uncollected papers of 
the late Mr. Mill, together with two of his 
speeches. Of the papers, two are general in 
character, on “ Endowments” and “ Treaty 
Obligations ;” three are on “ Land Reform ;” 
and the rest are reviews of “ Thornton on La- 
bor and its Claims,” “Professor Leslie on 
the Land Question,” “ Taine on Intelligence,” 
*“Maine on Village Communities,” “ Grote’s 
Aristotle,” and “L’Avere e L’Imposta” (Pro- 
perty and Taxation). Both the speeches are on 
“Land Tenure Reform,” and were delivered 
in furtherance of the efforts of the Land Ten- 
ure Reform Association, of which Mr. Mill 
was a leading member. 
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None of these papers extend in scope be- 
yond the limits of an ordinary magazine arti- 
cle; but Mr. Mill never.touched a subject 
which he did not illuminate, and on those here 
discussed he had a right to speak as an au- 
thority. Aside from their value, too, the 
papers have a special interest as the last of a 


miscellaneous character which Mr. Mill 
wrote. 


A Text-Book oF HuMAN PuysioLocy. De- 
signed for the Use of Students and Practi- 
tioners of Medicine. By Austin Flint, Jr., 
M.D. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 


In this volume, Dr. Flint reproduces the 
substance of his elaborate treatise in five 
volumes, which has been generally accepted 
as the most comprehensive and reliable work 
on human physiology that has appeared in the 
English language. Omitting those biblio- 
graphical citations and matters of purely his- 
torical interest which render his larger work 
valuable as a book of reference, the aim of 
the Zext-Book is “ to teach, systematically and 
with uniform emphasis, what students of 
medicine are expected to learn in physiology, 
and avoiding elaborate discussions of sub- 
jects not directly connected with practical 
medicine, surgery, and obstetrics.” Dr. 
Flint has done good work as an original inves- 
tigator, and he has had much experience as a 
public teacher of human physiology; and 
his book will doubtless be found especially 
adapted to meet the wants of medical stu- 
dents and practitioners. 

The volume is issued in very handsome 
style, being well printed and most admirably 
illustrated. There are three large plates and 
over three hundred smaller engravings, nearly 
all of which are beautifully executed. 


FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 


M. H. Tare is lecturing at Geneva on the 
Ancien Régime, the subject of his forthcom- 
ing volume. 


M. CAMILLE Rovusset, of the French Acad- 
emy, will shortly bring out a History of the 
Crimean War. M. Rousset has been for many 
years a clerk in the French War Office. 


M. Trovusart has announced his intention of 
publishing with Messrs. Michel Lévy Fréres a 
collection of Notes by Sainte-Beuve on the 
men of his time ; but the notes are so severe 
and so indiscreet that he still hesitates. 


FrAncisco GONZALEZ ViciL, who held the 
position of Librarian-in-Chief of the National 
Museum at Lima, is dead. We learn that a 
manuscript of his, on the aboriginal languages 
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of the west of South America, will be publish- 
ed as soon as practicable. 


Messrs. MicueL Livy Freres are to pub- 
lish shortly the two volumes of Michelet’s 
History of the Nineteenth Century which he left 
in manuscript, covering the period from the 
Consulate to the year 1821. A considerable 
portion is devoted to England and Russia ; 
and the most curious feature of the work is a 
preface on “ The Decline of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 


Mr. SWINBURNE has been writing a review 
of Auguste Vacquerie’s new work of political 
subject-matter, dujourd hui et Demain, The 
reviewer takes up in a bantering spirit the 
Platonic theme of the incompetence of poets 
to handle any practical or national question 
(Vacquerie being himself a powerful dramatic 
and lyrical poet), and suggests that, if the bad 
politicians are actually or potentially the good 
poets, the prospects of poetry at the present 
day ought to be flourishing indeed. 


A NEW publication by M. Victor Hugo, if 
only of a few pages, is sure to attract atten- 
tion. He has recently been writing some pa- 
pers on his period of exile in the Raffel, and 
now publishes a évochure, entitled ‘Ce que 
c'est que 1’Exil,’ which will serve as Preface 
to ‘ Pendant I’Exil,’ which is itself a continu- 
ation of ‘ Avant |’Exil, and precedes ‘ Depuis 
l'Exil.’ Thanks to these volumes, in which 
the poet, now returned to his country, himself 
relates, with all their authentic details, the 
events of his life, posterity will not be expos- 
ed, as so often it has been, to vagueness and 
error as regards the intimate knowledge of 
the life of a great man. 


UNDER the title of Shakespeare's Tragedies, 
Mr. D. J. Snider, a backwoodsman of the 
United States, has issued a reprint of his cri- 
ticisms on Romeo and Fuliet, Lear, Timon, 
Othello, and Macbeth. While not on a very 
high level, the essays are independent and 
have good points, though they make rather 
too much of the structural divisions of the 
play and the groups of actors. We quote one 
sound opinion: ‘The somewhat prevalent 
notion of making love the mainspring of Lady 
Macbeth’s actions, and of seeing in her the 
tender, devoted wife, who committed the most 
horrible crimes merely out of affection for her 
husband, is ridiculous, and is,in my judgment, 
contradicted by the whole tenor of the play.” 
— The Academy. 


WE believe that there are in Siamese only 
two works as yet printed which are of interest 
to foreign scholars, namely, a Grammar and 
Dictionary. Both of these are imperfect, and 
therefore it is all the more satisfactory to learn 
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that a revision of these works is about to be 
made, and that the King of Siam himself (who 
has of late shown himself interested in astro- 
nomy and other kindred sciences) has com- 
manded the publication of a small cyclopz- 
dia, which treats wholly of Siam, its history, 
geography, literature, and political constitu- 
tion. Such a work will doubtless prove a 
useful handbook to those interested in Siam. 
The Preface will be by the King himself, and 
one of the most interesting portions of the 
work, as far as we can at present judge, will 
doubtless be an Appendix containing a voca- 
bulary of several little known dialects spoken 
on the eastern frontier of the Siamese terri- 
tory. 


Tue life of John Locke, on which Mr. H. 
R. Fox-Bourne has been for some time past 
engaged, is now completed, and will be pub- 
lished shortly. Mr. Fox-Bourne has been 
able to make use of more than one hundred 
and seventy letters written by Locke, besides 
about forty written to him, which have never 
been printed. He has also discovered the 
original manuscripts of several short treatises 
written by the philosopher but never published, 
among them, “ An Essay Concerning Tolera- 
tion,’ penned fourteen years before the first of 
Locke’s famous ‘ Letters on Toleration,’ others 
illustrating the growth of his opinions on phi- 
losophical, theological, and political subjects, 
and a curious collection of medical memoirs 
and notes, showing how extensive were his 
studies and practice as a physician, and con- 
necting him as a joint-worker with Thomas Sy- 
denham, “the father of English medicine.” 
These and a large quantity of other original 
materials have been made use of by Mr. Fox- 
Bourne in his forthcoming work, which thus 
promises to tell us vastly more than the world 
has yet known about the public and private 
life of one of the foremost men that England 
has to Fe proud of. 


——e@« —— 
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OcEANIC CIRCULATION.—The controversy 
between Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Croll as to 
the cause of oceanic circulation is still carried 
on with vigor. Dr. Carpenter’s conclusions, 
drawn from the temperature-soundings in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, made by the 
Challenger Expedition and the officers of the 
U.S.S. Zuscarora,and published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, are 
criticised by Mr. Croll in a paper read before 
the British Association at its last meeting, and 
published in the Philosophical Magazine for 
September and October. Mr. Croll asserts 
that the temperature-soundings, so far at least 
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as the North Atlantic is concerned, prove the 
physical impossibility of any general inter- 
change of polar and equatorial water due to 
gravitation. He considers it a condition ab- 
solutely essential to the gravitation theory 
that the surface of the ocean should be high- 
est in equatorial regions, and slope downwards 
towards either pole ; whereas the researches 
of the Challenger Expedition have brought to 
light the astounding fact that the general sur- 
face of the North Atlantic, to be in equilibri- 
um, must stand ata higher level than at the 
equator. To prove this statement, Mr. Croll 
selects a certain section in the North Atlantic 
(the one adopted for illustration by Dr. Car- 
penter) and computes the extent to which co- 
lumns of water at the equator, and at the lati- 
tude 38° N., are each expanded by heat, using 
for the purpose Muncke’s tables of expansion 
of sea-water. Asa result of the calculation it 
appears that there must be a rise of at least 34 
feet from the equator to latitude 38° N. In 
answer to this argument Dr. Carpenter (Va- 
ture, October 21) points out among other 
things that Mr. Croll in his computation has 
omitted the consideration of the inferior sa- 
linity of the equatorial column, which, as it 
shows itself alike at the surface and at the 
bottom, may be fairly taken as characterising 
its entire height. This will make a difference 
in the opposite direction of about one foot in 
1026 ; sufficient, therefore, if the excess in the 


North Atlantic column extends to a depth of 
no more than 600 fathoms, to neutralise the 
whole 34 feet of elevation which Mr. Croll de- 
duces from relative temperatures. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR CoAL.—According to a 
writer in the Revue Jndustrielle, the world 
need not be uneasy in prospect of the con- 
sumption of all its coal, for explosives will 
take the place of coal, and supply all the me- 
chanical power required by future generations. 
A little more than a pound of dynamite, when 
exploded, would lift from the ground and 
project a weight of one hundred and sixty 
thousand kilogrammes. A kilogramme of 
nitro-glycerine exploded in a closed chamber 
develops a theoretical pressure of two hun- 
dred and forty-three thousand atmospheres. 
The heat developed is in proportion ; and we 
are assured that “ in a single litre of nitro-gly- 
cerine there is stored up five thousand five 
hundred horse-power working continuously 
for ten hours.” 


PERIODICAL VARIATION OF THE Sun’s HEAT. 
—Mr. Blanford has published in the Yourna/ 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a discussion of 
the results of six years’ observations of Solar 
Radiation made with the black bulb in vacuo 
at eleven stations in Bengal, for the six years 
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1868-9 to 1873-4. The results, as the author 
says, “agree in showing a very decided vari- 
ation of the incident solar heat: a variation 
which, in the epoch of its maximum approxi- 
matively, its rapid rise before that maximum 
and slower decline after it, agrees with the 
variation curve of the solar spots.” In Mr. 
Blanford’s words, “ It is needless to point out 
that a vast train of inquiry is opened up by 
the fact, once established, that the solar heat 
undergoes a periodical variation.” 


RAw Corton As A DRreEssING FOR WounDs. 
—Surgeons in Europe and America are now 
using raw cotton as a dressing for wounds, 
and with excellent effect. A layer of cotton 
spread over a wound or over the surface ex- 
posed by amputation, protects the part thor- 
oughly, filters the air, and prevents the access 
of floating germs, whether poisonous or not. 
It is important that the cotton be fresh and of 
good quality ; and if it is to be used in a hos- 
pital, it should not be previously exposed to 
the air of that hospital ; moreover, a dressing 
should never be renewed in the foul air of a 
ward. In time of war and on the battle-field, 
the cotton would prevent much suffering. 
“In civil practice,” as remarked by Dr. Van 
Buren, “ it promises to be useful principally 
in the large hospitals of great cities, where 
pyzmia and erysipelas are always liable to be- 
come endemic, in preventing the poisoning of 
open wounds by those diseases, and also by 
thus enabling surgeons to save limbs which 
might otherwise require amputation.” The 
cotton above described is that manufactured 
in the form of wadding. 


UTILIZATION OF WAstTE.—A department has 
been added to the Bethnal Green Museum 
(London) which promises to be highly instruc- 
tive. In all manufactures, ane, indeed, in all 
dwellings, there is a great deal of waste, some 
of which is noxious. Art and science are 
continually trying to discover uses for this 
waste, and have had much success ; and in the 
new department above referred to, there is a 
large collection of articles manufactured from 
waste. Waste silk, cotton, and wool are now 
converted into clothing or articles of domestic 
use. Beautiful dyes and exquisite perfumes 
are obtained from waste coal-tar ; cork-clip- 
pings are manufactured into floor-cloth ; and 
many other articles are now “on view,” as 
auctioneers say, at Bethnal Green. Any one 
who discovers a way to utilize waste (old 
corks, for instance), may reckon on an ample 
reward. 


A GAS-BURNING FuRNACE.—At a late meeting 
of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Chemical Society, 
Mr. J. Wallace described an arrangement of a 
Bunsen burner with which there is perfect 
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combustion of gas. The usual arrangement 
is reversed, and instead of regulating the pre- 
admixture of air from below, it is done at the 
top by back-pressure, by means of an adjus- 
table perforated metallic plate placed over the 
top of the burner-tube. When the gas is lit, 
small bright green beads form on the perfora- 
tions, and above them the flame appears, not 
a hollow flame with a dark interior, but a 
flame solidto the centre. It is a noteworthy 
achievement to have proved that gas may be 

‘burnt completely in large quantities and in 
such a manner as to render it a useful and 
profitable fuel under many circumstances 
where a measured quantity of heat has to be 
produced. With a furnace comprising a cast- 
iron gas chamber into which twelve one-inch 
burners were fixed, Mr. Wallace demonstrated 
his proposition. The combustion was perfect, 
whatever might be the quantity of gas passing, 
and was not disturbed by sudden lighting, or 
turning low, or off. A furnace of this kind, 
as was explained to the meeting, when placed 
below a steam-boiler, may be regulated by 
means of a valve adjusted to move at any 
given steam-pressure, and thus regulate the 
supply of fuel (that is, gas) exactly at the rate 
steam is required. There will be no deposit 
of soot, nor any ‘striking down’ of the flame, 
and no pressure is required beyond that of 
the ordinary gas supply. A small steam-boi- 
ler is indispensable in many laboratories, and 
in many operations in science and the arts ; 
and with Mr. Wallace’s furnace such a boiler 
may bé@ heated and kept under proper control. 
It has been proved that a boiler of four horse- 
power may be kept at work with a consump- 
tion of gas at the rate of sixpence an hour. 


AN EcyPTIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SoclETY.—We 
are told that Egypt was the cradle of science. 
Certain it is that Egypt has long been asleep, 
and has of late shown signs of wakingup. A 
further sign is the establishing of a geographi- 
cal society at Cairo, under the title Société 
Khédiavale de Géographie. The first meeting 
was held in June last. Dr, Schweinfurth, the 
well-known traveller, delivered the inaugural 
address ; and the Society have now begun the 
study of all branches of geography, and are 
endeavoring to throw light on those parts of 
Africa of which, at present, little or nothing is 
known. The results are to be published in a 
quarterly Bulletin. 


ACTION OF CAMPHOR ON PLANTS.—Profes- 
sor Vogel, of Munich, has lately published 
some curious experiments on camphor and 
its physiological action on plants. In 1798, 
Benj. Smith Barton first announced the stimu- 
lating action of camphor on vegetable organ- 
isms. He stated that a tulip with its stalk 
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dipping in a solution of that substance 
withered much later than others kept in com- 
mon water; and that a yellow iris that was 
about to fade was reinvigorated for a few 
hours by means of camphor. Barton there- 
fore came to the conclusion that this drug 
acts upon plants as a stimulant, much as 
spirits do on the animal frame. These all but 
forgotten experiments have lately been re- 
sumed by Professor Vogel, who has lately 
communicated his results to the Academy of 
Munich. He first prepares a homogeneous 
solution of camphor by triturating it with dis- 
tilled water, and then shaking it up witha 
larger quantity of the same ; and into this he 
puts his plants. Two branches of seringa 
(common lilac)in blossom, of equal size and 
vigor, were selected; one of them was put 
into common water, the other into the cam- 
phorated solution. A remarkable difference 
was soon noticed. After the lapse of twelve 
hours, the former was already drooping and 
nearly faded, while the latter was still erect 
and apparently as fresh as ever, some of its 
buds having even opened in the interval ; and 
this healthy condition lasted three days. In 
another experiment a branch of lilac which 
was nearly dead was put into camphorated 
water and revived for a short time. The ac- 
tion of camphor is less powerful on the vine, 
and scarcely of any effect on black elder. 


The idea now presented itself that this drug 
might also have some action on seeds, and, 
accordingly, some of /efidium sativum, or gar- 
den cress, were subjected to this treatment. 
They were chosen very old, because in that 
state their germinating power is much weaker 


than when they are new. The seeds were 
placed on blotting-paper in porcelain plates 
one portion being wetted with the camphor 
solution and another with common water, an- 
other piece of blotting-paper was laid over 
each. The germinating power of these seeds 
is considered not to extend beyond three 
years, and yet, under the influence of cam- 
phor, some of 1869 germinated in the course 
of twenty-four hours, and others of 1871 in 
seven hours, while those exposed to the ac 
tion of pure water either did not give signs of 
life, or, at least, very imperfectly. From these 
and similar experiments it may be concluded 
that camphor is a valuable agent in horticul- 
ture. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF OZONE.— 
Messrs. Dewar and M’Kendrick, of Edin- 
burgh, have made a series of experiments on 
the physiological action of ozone. Ever since 
Schoenbein showed that a mouse shut up in 
an atmosphere of ozone died in about five 
minutes, a notion has prevailed that ozone 
acts in an energetic way on the animal body ; 
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but until these experiments were made, 
scarcely any thing was known of the subject. 
The conclusions, as stated by the experimen- 
talists are: “1. That the inhalation of an at- 
mosphere highly charged with ozone di- 
minishes the number of respirations per 
minute. 2. The pulsations of the heart are 
reduced in strength, and the heart is found 
beating feebly after the death of the animal 
(experimented on). 3. The blood is always 
found in a venous condition in all parts of 
the body, both in cases of death in an atmos- 
phere of ozonised air and of ozonised oxygen.” 
(In this particular the action resembles that of 
carbonic acid.) “4. Ozone exercises a de- 
structive action on the living animal tissues 
if brought into immediate contact with them ; 
but it does not affect them so readily if they 
are covered by alayer of fluid. 5. Ozone acts 
as an irritant to the mucous membrane of the 
nostrils and air-passages, as all observers 
have previously remarked.” 


RATE OF GROWTH IN CorALS.—An interest- 
ing account of the rate of growth of corals is 
given in a letter addressed to Professor Dana 
by Professor Le Conte, and published in S77 
liman'’s American Fournal, The following 
portion is of importance: “ Professor Agassiz 
and his party were at Fort Jefferson, Tortu- 
gas. Dr. William L. Jones and myself had 
gone to examine a little island about eight or 
ten miles to the north-west. On returning to 
Fort Jefferson in a small boat, when about 
half way between the two islands, and in the 
still shoal water on the inside of the line of 
reefs, to our great surprise the boat suddenly 
grounded on the close-set prongs of an exten- 
sive grove of madrepores (Madrepora cervicor- 
nis ?). On examining closely the trees of this 
grove, we found: 1. That the prongs were 
far more thickly set than is usual in this spe- 
cies ; 2, that all the prongs not only of the 
same tree, but of all the trees of the whole 
grove, grow up to nearly the same level, which 
at the time examined was very near the sur- 
face ; 3, that-all the prongs at that level were 
dead for a distance of one to three inches from 
the point. The lower limit of death seemed 
to be a perfectly horizontal plane. The dead 
points rose above it to various distances not 
exceeding three inches. We rowed around 
the margin of this grove for a considerable 
distance, and found everywhere the same phe- 
nomena. I satisfied myself that the whole 
grove, for hundreds of acres in extent, had 
been clipped in a similar manner. On subse- 
quent inquiry at Key West, I learned that the 
mean level of the ocean, owing probably to 
the prevalence of certain winds, was higher 
during one portion of the year than during the 
other. It became evident, therefore, that dur- 
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ing the high water the living points of the 
madrepores grow upward until the descend- 
ing water level exposes and kills them down 
to a certain level. With the rise of the mean 
level again new points start upward, to be 
again clipped at the same level by the descend- 
ing water. The levelness, the thick setting; 
and the deadness of the points are all thus 
completely accounted for. It is precisely the 


phenomena of a clipped hedge.” 
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VARIETIES. 


Buck e’s History OF CIVILIZATION.—Eigh- 
teen years have now elapsed since a work ap- 
peared which made such a sensation on its 
first issue that its author might almost have 
described it in the words of Gibbon, who tells 
us that his first two volumes were in the win- 
ter of their appearance “on every table, and 
almost every toilet.” To attain the sudden 
brilliancy of the meteor and retain the per- 
manent illumination of the planet is a fate 
shared by few efforts of human labor with the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. It is 
not too soon to say that Buckle’s /istory o/ 
Civilization does not belong to that small 
band. We greatly doubt how it would bear 
that test of permanent value, a second perusal ; 
we strongly suspect that many among the 
readers once fascinated by its brilliancy would, 
without any change in their own point of view, 
now turn with impatience from its shallowness. 
Still, it was a valuable and noteworthy book. 
We are alittle unjust in requiring permanence 
asan element of literary value ; a book may 
be at once ephemeral and useful. Bacon’s 
saying, “Truth emerges sooner from error 
than from confusion,” often as it is quoted, is 
not enough laid to heart. Truth, perhaps, 
owes as much to those who stir and quicken 
thought as to those who enlarge its stores. 
Let the reader remember some of the wivd voce 
discussions the brilliant fragment provoked, 
let him unite in imagination the critics whom 
no accident could bring together now in this 
world. Can he, as he reviews the varied 
group, recall any other volume, not fictitious, 
which was a subject of common interest to 
minds so numerous and so diverse? The 
distinction is not a small one. It may be- 
long to awork in one sense merely ephemeral, 
the next generation may find its brilliancy 
tarnished, its learning questionable, its the- 
ories futile. But the work done is not ephe- 
meral, seeds of thought have been dropped 
into thousands of minds, and one or two con- 
tain soil where they will germinate. To stimu- 
late thought in many minds is a work well 
worth achieving, whatever comes of it, or 
whether anything comes of it that our instru- 
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ments can measure. And this is the very 
least that can be said of Buckle’s History of 
Civilization — The Spectator. 


CutNesE Mourntnc Customs.—In the third 
month of every year, at a period which is 
called Ching-ming-chieh, the Chinese are ac- 
customed to visit the graves of near relatives 
in order to chi-sao, that is, to sacrifice and 
weep. On this occasion they repair the graves 
and otherwise put them in order ; in some in- 
stances offerings are made to the dead in the 
shape of cakes, wine, fruit, etc., and last, but 
not least, a quantity of paper money is burned, 
by which, however, we must not be under- 
stood to mean bank notes, for it is merely a 
tinsel imitation of silver and gold. The cere- 
monies observed on the death of a father are 
usually somewhat as follows :—All the rela- 
tives are at once informed of the event, notice 
of which on a slip of white paper is pasted on 
the door-post of the house, and the descendants 
of the deceased assemble at the house, dressed 
in white, and with white bandages round their 
heads, and pieces of white cloth or silk are 
brought by friends and placed over the corpse. 
The eldest son, who is, of course, chief mourn- 
er, goes through a curious ceremony, called 
“ buying water,” that is to say, he fetches some 
in a bowl from a neighboring stream or well, 
throwing in two small copper coins in pay- 
ment for the same. With this water they 
wash the face and body of the corpse, and then 
place it in the coffin, which is far more massive 
and ponderous in its construction than those 
we use, and is somewhat different in shape ; it 
generally has a hole made in the lid for the 
deceased's spirit to escape through, but is 
otherwise most carefully closed up in all its 
joints and seams. The remains of the de- 
ceased then lie in state, and a tablet is erected 
bearing an inscription similar to that which is 
afterwards placed on the gravestone. Incense 
is burned, and the children of the deceased 
make their prostrations before this tablet 
every day for seven days. The funeral pro- 
cession usually takes place after three weeks ; 
in front of the coffin are friends and relations, 
and following it are the sons and grandsons, 
behind whom come the women of the family 
in sedan-chairs, uttering loud lamentations. 
The tablet, spoken of above, is also carried in 
the procession in a sedan-chair or under a 
species of canopy. The coffin is lowered into 
the grave at a lucky time, chosen by a fortune- 
teller, and earth is scattered over it by the sons 
of the deceased, but we have never heard of 
anything approaching toa religious ceremony 
being performed. Offerings are made to the 
spirit of the deceased, mock money and in- 
cense are burned, and the relatives all pros- 
trate themselves at the grave. After the obse- 
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quies have been thus duly performed, the tablet 
is taken back tothe house, and placed with the 
other ancestral tablets belonging to the family. 
—Sunday Magazine. 


THE TeENNysons.—Nearly fifty years ago, 
there appeared a small first volume of poems 
by two brothers—Charles and Alfred Tenny- 
son. Wordsworth then thought Charles the 
greater poet of the two. Alfred afterwards 
gave himself entirely to the muses ; Charles 
devoted himself to the care of his rural par- 
ish and the faithful discharge of pastoral duty. 
Charles Tennyson (Turner) was born at So- 
mersby, in Lincolnshire, July 4, 1808. George 
Clayton Tennyson, his father, was rector of 
Somersby, &c., and himself a poet, although 
he did not publish anything. He married 
Elizabeth Ffytche, the daughter of the vicar of 
Louth. He took a great part in the education 
of his sons. The eldest surviving son, Fred- 
erick, is a poet, and published “ Days and 
Hours,” and has written many beautiful 
poems. Charles, our author, is the second 
surviving son ; and Alfred—the poet-laureate 
—is the third. These three brothers were at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where Frederick 
and Alfred obtained prizes ; Charles, the Bells 
scholarship. Before going to college, when 
they were yet in their teens, Charles and Al- 
fred published a small volume of poems to- 
gether—to which we have alluded. At Cam- 
bridge they became acquainted with Arthur 
Hallam, who was afterwards engaged to their 
sister Emily. It was the early loss of his 
friend, to whom he was tenderly attached, that 
moved Alfred to write “In Memoriam.” It 
was when Charles was at Cambridge, that a 
friend and fellow-collegian, John Frere, by 
showing him some original sonnets, called his 
attention to the particular form of poetry to 
which he has remained constant ever since. 
Charles Tennyson published his first volume 
of sonnets soon after, while he was yet at col- 
lege. A copy of this volume was shown to 
Coleridge, who made some very favorable 
notes on it. Unfortunately, Coleridge was 
prevented from carrying out his intention of 
writing a commentary on each sonnet and ly- 
ric in the volume. Leigh Hunt also reviewed 
it favorably, together with his brother Alfred’s 
first volume, which was published at the same 
time. Charles Tennyson changed his name 
to Turner, in obedience to the wish of his 
great-uncle. He took holy orders, and after 
being curate for some time, in 1836 took pos- 
session of his little living of Grasby, in Lin- 
colnshire. He and his brother Alfred married 
two sisters, daughters of Henry Sellwood, 
Esq., who married Sarah, sister of Sir John 
Franklin, the arctic explorer.—Jnternational 
Review. 
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Op CutnA.—To persons who are thinking 
of collecting old china we are almost inclined 
to give the well-known advice of Punch to 
persons about to marry—‘ Don’t.” Prices 
are almost prohibitory just now, except to 
people with very long purses indeed. Still 
there are bargains to be got, and there is china 
to be bought, though not at fashionable dric- 
a-brac shops, or at the great auction marts of 
the metropolis. No one, for instance, can go 
far wrong who buys for a pound or so a pretty 
teacup and saucer which has a well-painted 
group of flowers upon it, or a fine landscape ; 
the painting is worth all the money, and such 
things do turn up occasionally at out-of-the- 
way auctions, and in small country towns. 
The writer was not long since at the house of 
a country clergyman in a remote county, 
where he observed some apples upon a dish 
of old Worcester china—the square-marked 
Worcester—painted with exotic birds. Upon 
inquiring whether the owner knew its value, 
he was informed that it was a part of their 
common dessert service, which had been in 
family use for two generations, and was 
thought to be nice, but not more valuable than 
other china. He examined the plates and 
dishes, however—there were about a dozen 
altogether—and told his host that this little 
service was worth probably a couple of hun- 
dred pounds, a communication which was re- 
ceived with a general laugh of amazement and 
incredulity. However, this dessert service 
was sent to Christie’s and sold for a little 
under two hundred pounds! But it may be 
asked, what is the cause of this factitious 
value which is attached just now to old 
china? And in answer we should be inclined 
to deny in the first place that the value is 
rightly to be called factitious. “The real 
value of a thing,” says Butler, “‘is just as 
much as it will bring.” And, although this 
may not hold good with regard to “ se- 
curities” bought and sold on the Stock Ex- 
change, which pass from hand to hand often 
without having any real existence at all, in the 
case of good works of old pottery and porce- 
lain, the things have an intrinsic value, which 
must always be realisable under the usual 
conditions of national prosperity. They are 
beautiful in themselves, and under present 
circumstances they cannot be reproduced. 
The imitations, however near, are still inferior; 
a something of the original spirit is lacking ; 
and if even tolerable they cannot be cheap. 
Men cannot in the nineteenth century afford 
to give the time for artistic work in manufac- 
tured goods which it really requires. In fact, 
our usual “manufactured goods” are not 
manufactured at all—that is to say, wrought 
by the hand of man—but made chiefly by ma- 
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chinery. The Greek vases, and indeed the 
Sévres and the Chelsea vases of the last cen- 
tury, were not turned out by the gross. The 
Philistine world indeed may sneer at the arti- 
ficial value set on old pieces of crockery ware 
or rusty iron. But the art-student knows 
their true worth ; and he esteems them as pre- 
cious, because standards of a better taste pro- 
duced when men could afford time, and 
thought it worth while to do their work as 
well as they were able.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 
(No. 2.) 

(At the Alexandra Palace Banquet, October 25.) 
Paying sight! Left and right, 
Crowds pressing onward ,— 

Sharp Alexandra Board 

Dines the Two Hundred! 

* Free passes grant them all!’ 
Veterans, short and tall— 
Sharp Alexandra Board— 
(Profits will not be smal!)— 
Dines the Two Hundred! 


** Go it, the Light Brigade !” 
Toast-Master, sore dismayed, 
Queered by those heroes’ chaff, 
Boggled and blundered. 

Theirs not to speechify, 

Still less to make reply ; 
Theirs but to drain all dry,— 
Into the drinkables 

Walked the Two Hundred ! 


Bottles to right of them, 
Bottles to left of them, 
Sottles in front of them, 
While the band thundered : 
They knew no “ Captain Cork ""— 
Boldly they went to work, 
After the eatables 
Fell to their knife and fork,— 
Thirsty Two Hundred ! 


A la Russe might surprise, 
Still they knew joints and pies, 
Clearing the dishes there, 
Relevés and entrées, while 
Scared waiters wondered ; 
Then, plunged in "bacca smoke, 
Glasses and pipes they broke-- 
Comrades long sundered, 

Big with old lark and joke, 
Gleefully met again— 

Jolly Two Hundred ! 


Trophies to right of them, 
Trophies to left of them, 
Cardigan’s charger’s head 

Piously sundered ! 

Back they reeled, from the spread, 
Straight as they could, to bed— 
They that had dined so well— 
Nothing to pay per head— 

Happy Two Hundred! 


When shall their glory fade ? 
O, what a meal they made! 
Cockneydom wondered. 

Honor the Charge they made— 
Bravo the Light Brigade ! 
Hearty Two Hundred ! 





